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1863. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL, SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, Edited 
by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, Esq., F.G.S., making an 
octavo volume of 400 pages, is delivered to Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society THIS Day. 

Subscription for Foundation Members, £2. 2s. annually, 
entitling them to all the publications. A Prospectus, and fur- 
ther information, will be sent on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S8. 
4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 31st October, 1863. 








FOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
d PUBLICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY for 1868. Part IT., containing 
the Papers read this year at the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS up to 
the end of June. Price 2s. Also the same with Seventeen 
Illustrations, mostly Coloured. Price 15s. 

INDEX TO THE PROCREDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
from 1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Socrety. Vol. V., Part II., containing 
Professor Owen’s paper “On the Aye Aye,’’ with Fourteen 
Plates. Price %s. 

LIST OF VERTEBRATED ANIMALS living in the GARDENS of the 
ZOOLOGICAL SocretTy of London. (Second Edition.) Price 1s. 6d. 

These may be obtained at the SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 11, Hanover 
Square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMANS, Paternoster Row; or 
through any bookseller. 

*.* The subscription-price of the Society’s Publications in 
the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the Society 
is now reduced to the sum of £1. 1s. per annum, provided such 
subscription be paid in advance before the 20th of April in each 
year, 


P| J 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
‘ PROFESSOR PARTRIDGE will deliver his Course of 
LECTURES ON ANATOMY on the evenings of MONDAY, the 
9th, 16th, 28rd, and 30th of NOVEMBER, and the 7th and 14th of 
DECEMBER, 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, I.A., Secretary. 


TONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 


Square, London, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Ear] of CLARENDON, 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or 42a 
year with Entrance Fee of 46. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from ten to six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


O GEOLOGISTS, Amateur and Profes- 


sional; NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETIES; and other SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS and 
LIBRARIES. 

The PALZONTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, instituted in 1847. 
supe Subscribers of £1. 1s. per annum with Quarto MONO 
GRAPHS of BRITISH FOSSILS, copiously illustrated by Litho” 
graphs and Woodcuts, Fifteen large Annual Volumes (any one 
of which may be had separately) have already been published 
averaging Four Monographs, or parts of Monographs, each, an 
illustrated by 689 Plates (upwards of 12,000 figures) of Fossils, 
from most of the Geological Formations. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the 
Honorary Secretary, the Rev. THOS. WILTSHIRE, M.A., F.G.S., 
Rectory, Bread Street Hill, London, E.C, 


Price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Part I1I. Vol. Il.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY, 
being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEBREW and 
PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. together with a Chronological Table. 
~ J. W. BOSANQUET, Esq., Treasurer. 

n Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe“ SIpER 
OLAM RABBAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 


Sold by H. G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


N VIEW DAILY.— THE PATENT 


CASKET MINIATURES and LOCKETS, presenting a 
pom pr my wae, in am ononed os = crystal, M sone, a truth 
an uty wholly una nable in a flat portrait.—CASKE'l1 
PORTRAIT COMPANY, No. 4, Charing Gross. ee 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


ETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA.—THIRTY- 
SECON D SEASON.—FRIDAY, Novy, 13. Costa’s Oratorio, ELI. 
Principal Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sainton- 
Deity, far. Sime tae Mr. ae and Mr. Santley. 

an orus, carefu revised, will consist of, as 
usual, about Seven Hundred Performers, hate 
Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. Subscriptions: Two Guineas. 
reserved seats in Area or Gallery; Stalls, Three Guineas; no 
more Subscriptions at One Guinea can be taken. 




















VHE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD OF 


TEACHING TO SING.—PERSONS wishing to adopt this 
Method in their Schools, Comgregations, or Younes eople’s 
Classes, should apply for information, in reference to the best 
course to be adopted, and the names of Teachers nearest to 
them, to Mr. WM. H. THODEY, Richmond House, Plaistow 
London, E. Describe the age and circumstances of the pro: sed 
Pupils. The Motto of this Method is “ Easy, Cheap, and True.” 
We have the names and addresses of 1340 friends who are now 
teaching it in various parts of Great Britain, the Colonies, and 
at Mission Stations. JOHN CURWEN, 

THE STANDARD CouRSE OF LESSONS and EXERCISES on the 
TONIC SOL-FA Method of Teaching to Sing, illustrated by the 
Old, as well as by the New Notation, and containing a full List 
of Publications, by Joun CURWEN, 


Price EIGHTEENPENCE. 


USIC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 

new ~vP and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Les sons. Pupils atten at 





their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St, Mark’s Cresent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W, 


NOW READY, 
(\ASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“THE READER,” 
Prick 2s. 





MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 





send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 








PDI: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 175, Mount Street, Madras, will register names of 
Annual subscrip- 





Subscribers on account of the ‘‘ Reader.” 
tion, including postage, 13 rupees. 


APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT :— 


One of the many taunts with which we have been assailed 
by the Americans is that we “feed our great men on marble,” 
by which they mean that we neglect them while living to raise 
their statues when dead, and when they ask for bread satisfy 
our consciences by giving them a stone. There are too many 
instances to the truth of this for me to quote them, From 
Butler to Chatterton, from Otway to Defoe, literary histor. 
abounds with the misfortunes of authors; and although high 
and palmy days seem to have set in for the writers of sensation 
novels and (more or less) immoral fiction, we can, unhappily, 
point to more than one sad case in proof that the old leaven is 
not yet worked ont of us, Let me quote an instance. An author, 
in his 78th year, whose life has been spent as a teacher. who has 
been a correct historian, a genial critic, a kindly preacher to his 
fellow-men, who has brought up a large family—now, alas! dis- 
persed—and who has worked nobly and well, is now left, like a 
good ship wrecked in her homeward voyage, netpioes on the 
great sea of poverty. Uncomplaining and patient, his days will 

robably end in silent misery if some kind friends do not help 
1im. Hence my appeal to the benevolent. The friends of this 
poor gentieman desire to raise suflicient to buy him a small 
annuity. Lae | do not ask much, The days of an author who 
has had much brain work cannot be long at his age. Will any 
one help to gild them with the sunshine of charity and help, and 
snatch one at least from thatlong and dark list of authors who 
have preset in cheerless misery and want? The case will 
bear the strictest investigation. My name, as a publisher, will 
pocnasy be a sufficient guarantee for authenticity ; and I shall 

e most happy to receive any subscriptions, and to furnish any 
information, should such be required. 








Farringdon Street, Oct. 16. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 











LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe ina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C, 


QOMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the con- 
venience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have an 
interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of every 
description, without incurring liability beyond the capital 
actually embarked in each case; and also, hy an effective orga- 
nization ané@ the association of capitalists, to economise expen- 
diture and obtain the largest possible dividends or profits on 
investments, together with facilities, hitherto unattainable, for 
pane mp | information, and forming a correct judgment as tothe 
merits of investments. 

Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 

shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 

favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present heavy 

charge of the dealers or “turn of the market” on both sides is 

saved. 

OFFICES.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C, 
BANKERS.—The Union Bank of England and France, 


MANAGERS.— Messrs. Salter and St. John, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
“The chief ohject will be to facilitate the formation of combi- 
nations of persons who may wish to enter into partners 
under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and may ai 
the development of many useful enterprises.’’-—Times City 
Article, April 13, 1863. 
**Is likely to attract the attention of the commercial commu- 
nity.”—Daily Telegraph City Article, April 15, 1863. 
“ Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments.”—Standard City 
Article, April 14, 1863. 
‘It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely to in- 
clude a considerable body of subscribers.”"—Morning Star City 
Article, April 15, 1863. 
‘**Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desiious of 
investing their money in mercantile and other firms.”—Morning 
Advertiser City Article, April 14, 1863. 
“It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices.” — 
Money Market Review City Article, April 11, 1863. 


Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW_ BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrrt- 
CALFE (Proprietor oF the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious = in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- 
wey of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 
For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, WESTON, Graefen- 











berg Villa, as above, 


PARIS.— AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,” | 


thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will | 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


| 
| FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


j 





| 

} 

| At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Company, 
held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1868, 
{ 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed :— 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were - £456,005 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were ® ‘ - « $60,131 0 © 
Giving an increase in I8620f . ° . ° - £75,084 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the issue 
of 78 Policies, insuring ‘ . a’ 4 - . 467,335 0 0 
On which the Annual Premiums were . e ° 13,0385 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve. . . 79,277 11 4 
That the balanceof U ndivided Profit was increased 2,725 9 7 
Thatthelnvested Funds ofthe Company amounted 
oO, ° . ° ° ° . ° ‘ " 1,417,808 8 4 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “The 
premmuane yale to a company are the measure of that company’s 
business of all kinds; the Directors therefore prefer that test 
of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as that applies 
to only a part of a company’s business, and a la share of 
that part may be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. 
In this view the yearly addition to the Fire Premiums of the 
Liverpool and London Company must be very gratifying to the 


proprietors,”’ 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 








x 

R. BEHR, rorMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 

TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 


a ‘X 
RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








‘ * ere “ 
)DUCATION IN FRANCE—AMIENS.— 
y) _The PUPILS receive a thorough Practical and Grammatical 

EDUCATION in FRENCH, without their other necessary 

Studies being neglected. The Principal has been vag! success - 

ful in preparing Pupils for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford and 

Cambridge Examinations.— For Prospectus, &c., address — 

Cc, A. B., 118, Fleet Street; or Mr, SEAL’s LipRaRy, La Grande 

Rue, Boulogne 8S, M, 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 


TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DvCHESNE, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela'Tour, TH1s INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote from the 
business quarter, presents all the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra muros 80 
much in favour. It has al shrubbery thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormi es, and is 
in close proximity with the Bors DE BOULOGNE. The course 
of study 1s most complete, and includes the living languages and 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. The terms vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 

ursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any addresa, 

ferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL, 








TO AUTHORS. 
How TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, Post 


free for 13 postage stamps, 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
So0ka of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
R. D. DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 





Notice TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 


Ready, No.60 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 
of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 2500 Classified 
Articles at ve oderate Prices, and worthy the notice of 
Collectors and blic Librarians, GRATIS, on Application, or 
by Post for Two Postage Labels. Also a CATALOGUE of 

HEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS for Six Postage Labels, J. RK. SMITH, 
36, Soho Square, London. 


YURIOUS BOOKS, &c., worth having :— 


A Lists of Chas. I. and O. Cromwell. 7s. 6d. 
Satirical Notices of the “ Long Parliament, 1642.” a 6d. 
London Directory of 1677, the first published. 6s. 
page Charta, Fac-simile of, in Gold and Colours, 5s, 
Roll of Battle Abbey, in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
Warrants to Execute Chas. I. and Mary Queenof Scots, 2s. each, 
Dictionary of Oldest Words in the Englis 1 7 2s. 6d, 
Foster, or Forster, Family, the History of. 12s. 6d. ‘ 
Common Prayer, Lilust by Holbein, &c. 10s, 6d. 
Family and County History, Catalogue of 20,006 books, 5s. 
Joe Miller’s Jests, the Genuine Original. 9s. 6d. 
Catalogue of Curious and lateresting Books, Gratis. 


Order direct from the Publisher, 
Joun CAMDEN HoTTeEN, Piccadilly, London. 


AMILY HISTORY axp COUNTY HISTORY. 


A Descriptive Account of 20,000 RARE Books, &c. Relati 
to the History of almost EVERY LANDED ESTATE and OLD 
ENGLISH FAMILY IN THE COUNTRY. Each article with 
a small price affixed, The Hand-Book, of 380 pages, is sold for 
5s, 4d., post free, 


Jouyx CAMDEN HoTrTeN, 151, Piccadilly, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 





A CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND, 


B.C, 55—-A.D. 1485. Written and Illustrated by J. E. 
Doysx. With 81 Designs engraved and printed in 
colours by E. Evans. 4to., 42s, 


2 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


Vols. I. and II.; being Vols. VII. and VIII. of the 
** History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth.’’ By James Anrnony Frovupe, M.A. 
Price, with Medallion, 28s. 


3 


REVOLUTIONS in GOVERNMENT. 


By Ropert Vavenan, D.D. Being Vol. IIT. of “ Revo- 
lutions in English History,’’ and completing the work. 
8vo., 15s. 


4. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part I., 
crown 8vo., ls. To be completed in Fourteen 
Parts, price 1s. each. 


5. 
THE GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wuyret Mrtvittez, Author of “‘ Digby Grand,” “‘ The 


Queen’s Maries,”’ &c. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
{On the 18th inst. 


6. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. 


By Joun Francis Maguire, M.P, Post 8vo., with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. 6d. 


7 


LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1833 to 1847, Translated 
by Lapy Wattacr. Post 8vo. [Just ready. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THEODORE PARKER. By Joun Weiss, Two Vols., 
8vo., with Two Portraits, Fac-simile, and Nineteen 
Wood Engravings. [ Nearly ready. 


9. 
The BISHOP of NATAL’S WORK on 


THE PENTATEUCH: Parr IV. “ The First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis examined and separated, with 
Remarks on the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge.’’ 

{ Nearly ready. 


10. 


FROM MATTER to SPIRIT: the 


Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spirit Manifesta- 
tions. By C.D. With a Preracre by A. B. Post 8vo., 
8s. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


11 


EXPLORATIONS in LABRADOR. 


By Hewry Y. Hinp. Two Volumes 8vo., with 2 Maps, 
12 Chromo-lithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings, 32s. 
[On Thursday nezt. 


12, 


WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. 


By Tomas G. Saaw. Dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. the Caancetior of the Excnrquer. 
With Twenty-six Wood Engravings. 8vo., 16s. 


13, 


PLAYS. By Frances Anne Kem- 


BLE. 1. ‘‘An English Tragedy,’ in Five Acts; 

2. “Mary Stuart,’’ from the German of ScurLurr ; 

3. “‘ Mdlle. de Belle Isle,’’ from the French of A. Dumas. 

Post 8vo., 12s, [On Thursday next. 
14, 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIF- 


FICULTIES EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED : The 
ls of St. Matthew and St, Mark, By the Rey. 
J. BE, Prescott, M.A. 8vo., 9s. 


15 


The SIEGE of JERUSALEM by 


TITUS. By Tomas Lewry, M.A., Trin. Coll., Oxon. 
With Seventeen Plans, Maps, &c. 8vo., 15s, 


16. 


POEMS. By Francts 


Werrpor. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 
17, 


YOUNGS NAUTICAL DICTION- 


ARY. Second Eiition, revised by the Author, assisted 
by J. Brispanz; with Five Plates and 150 Woodcuts, 
8vo., 18s, 

18 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: An 


Account of the Habitations ery eg various 
Animals, arranged i to their inciples of 
Construction, By the Rev. J. G. Woo, M.A... With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood from Original Draw- 


ings, In Twenty Monthly P 1s. each. 
ant I, on January 1, 


CHARLES 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN, 


Nortce.— Picked up at Sea :—The late Mr. W. J. 

~ Stewart's Novel, “ Picked up at Sea,” is published 
this day, in Three Volumes, post 8vo., and may be 
had at all Libraries in the Kingdom. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, 


& MARSTON. 47, LUDGATE HILL 





MESSRS. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING:— 


THE POST OF HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Doing and Suffering,”’ “‘ Broad Shadows,” &e. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


MORE ABOUT RAGGED LIFE IN 
EGYPT 


By Miss M. L. WHATELY. 
In small Svo,, Six Engravings, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Itt, 


THE WAYS OF GOD; 


Or, Thoughts on the Difficulties of Belief in Connexion with 
Providence and Redemption. By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., 
Rector of Kelshall, In crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


IV. 


SCHOOL AND HOME; 


Or, Leaves from a Boy’s Journal. By the Author of “‘ England’s 
Daybreak,” In erown 8vo., Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 


MARGARET'S SECRET AND ITS 
SUCCESS. 


By Mrs. CAREY Brock, Author of “Children at Home,” In 
crown 8vo,, Frontispiece, 5s,, cloth, 


vi, 


DENMARK AND HER MISSIONS. 


By Mrs. HARRIET WARNER ELLIS. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen Dowager of i woe small 8vo., Frontispiece, 
2s. 6d., cloth. 


vil. 


PARSON AND PEOPLE; 


Or, Incidents in the Every-Day Life of a Clergyman, By the 
Rey, BK. SPOONER, M.A., Vicar of Heston, Middlesex, Second 
Edition, In crown 8vo., Frontispiece, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Vill. 


THE BOOK OF SACRED SONG. 


Collected from the whole range of British Poetry. With a 
Preface by the Rev. CHARLES KEMBLE, M.A., Rector of Bath. 
In crown &vo., with a Vignette Title after Raffzele, engraved on 
stecl by LUMB STocxs, A.R.A. Price 5s., cloth. | Shortly. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet Street, 
London, 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By Jamss 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.8.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition, It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
eascten his whole energies to the task,”’—THE READER, March 7, 

863. 
“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for roy ty | if 
propery and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 

istressing malady.”’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
° SOCIETY. 
Just published, in One Vol., 8vo., price 16s., cloth, 


Waitz’s Introduction to An- 


THROPOLOGY. Edited, from the First Votumer of 
** Anthropologie der Naturviélker,”’ by J. Freprrick Con- 
Linewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.8., F.A.S.L., Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Anthropological Society of London. 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 
Just published, a New Edition (the Third), feap. 8vo., 
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THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 
I\HE Muses of Paternoster Row have had 
their three or four months of vacation, 
and are beginning work again. We do not 
know whether our readers generally are in 
the habit of looking much at those Lists of 
Publications of the Week which we duly pre- 
sent to them in every number after our 
Reviews and Notices of Books; but, if the 
are at all interested in the statistics of Britis 
Literature, they might find these lists instruc- 
tive. Last year, as we have had occasion 
more than once to state, the total number of 
publications in the British Islands, exclusive 
of Parliamentary papers and the daily and 
weekly newspapers, was 3913. This gives 
an average of 326 publications every month, 
75 every week, or nearly 11 every day. But 
the rate of production is not the same at all 
times of the year. From January to July 
inclusive last year, the rate was pretty equa- 
ble—only one month out of these seven falling 
short of 300 in its yield of books; but the re- 
maining five months, from August to Decem- 
ber inclusive, exhibited a fall to the lowest 
point, and then again a rise to the highest 
point, reached throughout the whole year. The 
lowest point was reached in September, the 
register for which gives only 219 publications. 
But straightway, in October, there was a rise 
again almost to the full monthly average— 
t.e., to 321; and this rise continued through 
November, when the number attained was 
391, and through December, in which cold 
month there was a bound of the book-baro- 
meter up to 428, the maximum point of 
the whole year. Well, our own Lists of 
Publications for the present year, so far as it 
has gone, seem to exhibit pretty much the 
same flexions in the year’s curve. More 
particularly, when we walk into the months 
of August and September, we find ourselves 
in a sudden dearth as compared with the pre- 
ceding portions of the year. Thus, whereas 
in the week ending August 1—which was 
actually the last week of July—we have the 
brave number of 77 publications, or quite 


the next, or first real August week, than 
we find, in that hot weather, Paternoster 
Row shivering with cold. Only 43 pub- 
lications did that week furnish to the heges 
—which was, doubtless, a sore disappoint- 
ment, in view of the grouse-shooting then 
about to begin, when it would have been so 
convenient to carry a few massive new 





Row may yearn towards them in their 
chambers and garrets, and send them un- 
paralleled cheques, and presents beyond the 
stipulated terms, and gifts of Gladstone’s 
wine; and, secondly, that the vast public 
may not suffer from this prosperity of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and authors, but ma 
relish the food prepared for them in su 





volumes of Theology or Metaphysics, or other 
light reading, with one to the heather. And | 


_ allAugust remained equally poverty-stricken. | 


But the most beggarly week in the whole | 
year was that of the junction of August with | 
September. The week ending September 5 | 
positively mustered only 26 publications. 
Why that particular week was so accursed of 
the Literary Muses it is hard to tell, unless it 
was that their more bony and brazen sisters, 
the antagonistic Muses of Science and Causa- 
tion, had just been holding high carnival in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and people would not 
flirt with the fairer maidens for fear of anger- 
ing the committee of viragos. The British 
Association began its sittings on the 26th of 
August, and continued them to the 2nd of 
September, so that the point of minimum 
activity for the year in the production of 
Literature may be said to have coincided 
exactly with the point of maximum activity 
in the forthputting of Science. An instance 
this, perhaps, on a small scale, of what is 
true on the larger—that epochs of literary 
sterility coincide, by a natural law, with 
epochs of keenness and fertility in scientific 
investigation. Was not the time of Galileo 
and Torricelli in Italy the time of the 
wretched decadence of Italian Literature 
under the Seicentisti; and was not our own 
Royal Society founded, and did not Mathe- 
matics and Experimental Science start into 
development in England, precisely at the 
time when the high ideal literature of the 
previous generation or two had sunk or was 
sinking to its dregs, and the coarser, if 
robust, literature of Dryden and the Restora- 
tion was taking its place? But these are 
too big speculations &@ propos of the mere 
month of September in this current year. 
That was a beggarly month in literature 
throughout, though no week was so beg- 
garly as that already mentioned. But, 
lo! no sooner has golden October set in, 
when browers are brewing their ale, than 
flirtation with the Literary Muses recom- 
mences at its normal rate, and the Row of 
Paternoster is again in bustle. Only in one 
week of that month, according to our regis- 
ters, does the number of publications fall 
beneath 70. And now we are in November, 
when, if the analogy of last year holds true, 
we shall have the largest outburst of publi- 
cations of all the months of the year, save 
one —and that one the coming December. 
In short, we are again in the publishing 
season. From this date on to Christmas, it 
will rain publications, or, mayhap, snow 
publications, at the rate of sixteen publica- 
cations every day, not counting Sundays, 
when the Row rests, or ought to rest. 

From all we can see or hear it even seems 
as if the publishing season now beginning 
were to be an unusually active one—so that 
aor a the above average may be exceeded. 

n the current number of the Bookseller, at 
all events, we find, under the heading 
‘* Prospects of the Season,” this paragraph 
of anticipation :— 

In pursuance of our annual custom, we now 
proceed to give the titles of those books which 
will probably ‘appear during the next twelve 
months. We have never seen so many announced, 
nor on the whole so satisfactory a list; let us 
hope that at the end of the year the various pub- 
lishers will be able to say that it was the most 
prosperous within the recollection of the oldest 
member of the trade; and, as publishers do their 
best to make a good profit, let us trust that retail 
booksellers will endeavour to imitate so worthy an 
example. 

To which pious wish we will cordially say 
‘* Amen!” with the addition of two wishes, 
in which we are sure our r ted con- 
temporary will join us—to wit, first, that the 
poor authors may come in for a share of the 





the full average, we no sooner advance into | 


abundance, and find themselves the better 
for it. 

Our contemporary’s anticipations, it will 
be seen, extend beyond the immediate pub- 
lishing season between this and Christmas, 
and range over ‘‘ the next twelve months ;”’ 
or, let us say, till the next slack time of 
August and September. By the help of the 
lists of announcements put forth, by our 
many publishing firms, of books just ready, 
or in the press, or preparing for publication, 
our contemporary has glanced so far into the 
future as to be able to enumerate and give 
the titles of 443 publications which, either 
between this and Christmas, or at some time 
later, the British reading world may expect. 
Our contemporary’s classification of these, 
for trade purposes, is as follows :—Religion 
and Theology, 99; History and Biography, 
52; Illustrated and Children’s Books, 50; 
Poetry, 33; General Literature, 17; Geo- 
graphy and Topography, 52; Fiction, 21; 
Art, 9; Science, 33; Philology, 27; Nu- 
mismatics, 1; Educational, 14; Medical, 5; 
Serials, 3; Miscellaneous, 27. 

Mr. Mudie has also put forth, in the form 
of an advertisement, a list of ‘‘ some of the 
principal forthcoming books” of the season 
now beginning. We have counted this select 
list—containing only books of such ex- 
pected importance that, without prejudice 
to the others, they may properly figure in a 
prospective bill of fare for the use of Mr. 
Mudie’s subscribers; and we find that no 
fewer than 110 books are here announced as 
about to be added to Mr. Mudie’s Library, 
in numbers proportionate to the demand that 
there is likely to be for them. 

But why refer either to Mr. Mudie’s list of 
forthcoming works or to more general lists 
like those of the Bookseller and the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular? Ayre we not already more 
than ankle-deep ourselves in the approachin 
tide? Our table groans at this moment wit 
the firstlings from the lists, no longer ‘‘ forth- 
coming,” but actually ‘‘forthcome” within 
the last few days; and, from what we hear, 
we expect that immediately, or very soon, so 
many more of those advertised as forthcoming 
will be before us in similarly solid present- 
ment, that we shall have difficulty, as re- 
viewers, in doing our duty by them quite 
fast enough within our weekly space. We 
shall do our best. One week, or one fort- 
night, with another, none shall escape us, if 
we can help it. Meanwhile, by way of re- 
fresher from the lists which we have already 
published from time to time, here is a sample 
of the abundance that is flowing in upon us: 
—From Messrs. LONGMAN & Co., in addition 
to Mr. Doyle’s Illustrated Chronicle of En- 
land, reviewed in the present number, we 
ave now before us, waiting for review, Mr. 
Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth (which we will 
not wait for our formal review to call a great 
book, and which is already out of print, the 
edition, though large, not having been equal 
to the demand), the third volume of Dr. 
Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, 
Dr. ‘Twiss’s Law of Nations, Mr. Maguire’s 
Biography of Father Mathew, Mr. Shaw’s 
Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar (the issue of 
which, on the same day with the Biography 
of the great Teetotaller, proves the catholicity 
of the firm), Professor Bain’s English Gram- 
mar, Mr. Lewin’s Siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and the second edition of Mr. Young’s 
Nautical Dictionary; while, as instantly 
forthcoming from the same house, we foresee 
Mr. Forster’s rewritten Biography of Sir 
John Eliot, Mr. Weiss’s Life and Corres- 


go of Theodore Parker, Miss Fanny 


emble’s Plays, Lady Wallace’s Translation 
of the Letters of Felix Mendelssohn, Dr. Anster’s 
Translation of the Second Part of Faust, Mr. 
Hind’s Explorations in the Interior of the 





good things going, and the bowels of the 
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Labrador Peninsula, Mr. Bramley-Moore’s 
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romance of The Six Sisters of the Valleys, 
Judge Keogh’s History of Ireland from the 
Union, and Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua critically examined, Part IV. 
From Mr. Murray, who is a little more in 
reserve, we are promised, in a day or two, 
the completion of his great Dictionary of the 
Bible, and, more or less speedily, poe! 5 other 
works as Professor Rawlinson’s History of 
Babylon, Media, and Persia, My. Kirk’s His- 
tory of Charles the Bold, Mr. Bruce’s Life of 
Sir William Napier, the late Mr. Leslie’s 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
edited by Tom Taylor, the Diary of Mary, 
Countess Cowper, Mr. Gladstone’s Financial 
Statements and Speeches, a Selection from 
Lord Houghton’s Poetical Works, and Dr. 
Percy’s Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. From 
the lists of Messrs. MacmiLian & Co. there 
are already out—in addition to Gilchrist’s 
Life of Blake, reviewed in this number—the 
new edition of Dr. Daniel Wilson’s Prehis- 
toric Annals of Scotland, a volume of Poems 
called Preterita, a novel in two volumes 
called Janet’s Home, and the poem of My 
Beautiful Lady, by Mr. Woolner, the sculp- 
tor; and among their works ready or in 
the press are: A Boy’s IZistory of England 
by Professor Kingsley, the third volume 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare, Professor 
Hfuxley’s Klementary Physiology, Myr. 
Allingham’s Ballad- Book, Mr. Mark 
Lemon’s Jest-Book, the Tuscan Poet Giu- 
seppe Giusti and His Time, by Miss 
Susan Horner, Mr. Phillimore’s Private Law 
among the Romans, and Words and Places, 
by the Rey. Isaac Taylor. Messrs. CHAp- 
MAN AND HALL advertise, for this month, 
Mr. Barnard’s Sport in Norway, and the first 
volume of Mr. Dyce’s New Edition of 
Shakespeare, and, for next month, Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald’s Life of Sterne, Mr. R. Wright’s 
Life of General Wolfe, and Through Mace- 
donia to the Albanian Lakes, by Miss Mary 
Adelaide Walker. Mn. BENTLEY announces 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat, by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, for Wednesday next, and Mr. 
Yonge’s JZistory of the British Navy, 
and Lady Hornby’s Constantinople during 
the Crimean War. Messrs. WILLIAMS 
AND NORGATE are to publish Dr. Cureton’s 
Ancient Syriac Documents, a new volume 
of Essays by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
Mr. John Lubbock’s Prehistoric Arche- 
ology. ‘The first volume of Mr. Charles 
Knight’s autobiography, entitled Passages of 
a Working Life, isalready due from MEssrs. 
BRADBURY AND Evans. Messrs. Hurst AnD 
BLACKETT’s most immediate announcements 
are two novels—an anonymous one called 
The Browns and the Smiths, and one entitled 
A Wife's Evidence, by Mr. W. G. Wills; but 
they are to give us likewise the Duke of 
Manchester’s Court and Society from Eliza- 
beth to Anne, and Miss Meteyard’s Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood. From Messrs. SMITH, 
ELpER, & Co. we already have Annis 
Warleigh’s Fortunes, by Holme Lee, and 
Winter Weavings, by Isabella Law; and 
we have to expect Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
important work of travels, entitled Savage 
Africa, Miss Clayton’s Queens of Song, Mr. 
Richard Doyle’s Book of Sketches, entitled 
Bird s- Eye Views of Society, and a new and re- 
written edition of Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe. 
Messrs. LOVELL REEVE & Co. advertise, in 
addition to several Natural History Books, 
the Rey. J. M. Jephson’s Shakespeare, and 
His Birth- Place, Home, and Grave, and the 
late John M. Kemble’s Hore Ferales, edited 
by Dr.jLatham. There lie on our table, from 

ssrks. Sampson Low & Co., the two 
volumes of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Miscellanies, 
and two books of humorous and grotesque 
illustrations—Mr. Charles Bennett’s Book of 
Blockheads, and the Story of Mr. Wind and 
Madame Rain, translated from the French of 
Paul de Musset; and the same firm pro- 
mise soon A Christmas Carol, A Gentle 
7, or, Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, by 
a Saturday Reviewer, and a reproduction of 
the American Mr. Draper’s History of Intel- 
lectual Development in Europe. Mr.Moxon 
advertises The Poetical Works of the late W. 





Mackworth Praed; and the first portion of | 
Mr. Philip Smith’s History of the World | 
may be soon expected from MEssrs. WALTON | 
AND MABERLY. Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & | 


Co. have given us Mr. Wilberforce’s Social 
Life in Munich, and are to give us Dr. 
Doran’s Their Majesties’ Servants; a His- 
tory of the English Stage. From Messrs. 
TRUBNER & Co. we have M. Sylvain van de 
Weyer’s Opuscules, and are to have an 
Authorized Translation of Renan’s Life of 
Jesus, Dr. Emil Schlagintweit’s Buddhism 
in Tibet, Sir George Grey’s Hottentot Fables 
and Tales, ‘and Bertrand du Guesclin: a 
History of the Fourteenth Century, by D. I. 
Jamison of South Carolina. Messrs. VIRTUE 
BROTHERS advertise Scenes from the Drama 
of European History, by Mr. Davenport 
Adams; and, among the announcements of 
MEssrks, JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
we note Mr. A. V. Kirwan’s work, entitled 
Modern France. Messrs. RIVINGTON an- 


-nounce several theological works, among 


which are the second part of Dean Alford’s 
New Testament for English Readers, Essays 
by the Rector of Hadleigh, and A New Inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse by the Rev. B. 8. 
Clarke; and Mrssrs. NisBeT & Co., adver- 
tising also some theological works, and Bishop 
Wilson’s Journal-Letters, and a Memoir of 
Stonewall Jackson by the Rey. Dr. Dabney. 
Messrs. STRAHAN & Co. promise Memoirs 
of Andrew Reed, D.D., by his sons, Dean 
Alford’s Queen’s English, A Sister's Bye- 
Hours, by Jean Ingelow, and an issue of the 
Select Writings of Edward Irving. Messrs. 
Biackwoop AND Sons of Edinburgh an- 
nounce Captain Speke’s Journal of the Dis- 
covery of the Sources of the Nile, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s collected Caztoniana, Mr. Hill 
Burton’s The Scot Abroad, and Other Mis- 
cellanies, Mr. Page’s Philosophy of Geology, 
and a new edition of Professor Aytoun’s 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, illustrated by 
Mr. Noel Paton. From the same city MEssrs. 
A. AND C, Buack are to send us Kdinburgh 
and Its Neighbourhood, by the late Hugh 
Miller, a volume of Discourses by the Rev. 
Alexander Raleigh, and a new edition of 
Dr. Candlish’s Life in a Risen Saviour ; 
while Messrs. EpMONSTON AND DouGLAs 
announce Mr. Hood’s Notes of a Cruise in 
the Pacific, the Rev. Dr. Hanna’s Forty 
Days after Our Lord’s Resurrection, and a 
work of such importance as to deserve a 
special note of anticipation—The Four An- 
cient Books of Wales, edited by Mr. W. F. 
Skene. 

Here, certainly, is abundance and variety 
enough ; and we cannot say but that some 
other important works, intended by the 
above-named or other firms to be forthcom- 
ing between this and Christmas, may have 


escaped us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DOYLE’S ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE 
OF ENGLAND. 


A Chronicle of England, B.c. 55—a.p. 1485. 
Written and Illustrated by James E. Doyle. 
The Designs engraved and printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. (Longman.) 


N old chronicler in 1330. justifies the 
writing of his book by telling us that 

‘*it is wisdom for to witten the state of the 
land, and have it written; what manner of 
folk it wan, and of what kind it first began ;” 
and, says he, ‘‘ good it is for many things 
for to hear the deeds of kings—which were 
fools and which were wise, and which of them 
knew most quaintise.” Mr. James Doyle, 
too, thinks it important that we should know 
the manner of folk that have conquered us 
and ruled us, and acted in the drama of the 
history of England; and he has therefore 
composed a series of coloured drawings of 
events more or less important in our history 
between Cvesar’s invasion and Richard the 
Third’s death, in which he has endeavoured 
to reproduce ‘‘ the fair and warlike forms in 
which the majesties of buried Britain some- 
times marched,’ and many another type of 
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early English life. He claims “rather to 
express with clearness the action of the vari- 
ous scenes under description, than to give a 
series of attractive pictures ; and whatever 
might contribute to the truthfulness of the 
representation—costume, architecture, local 
scenery, and other accessories, and even per- 
sonal portraiture, so far as authorities existed 
—has been carefully studied.” To accom- 
pany these illustrations he has written a 
chronicle—not a history—of England during 
the time; and he has rightly found a pub- 
lisher in the house which boasts among its 
members the well-known lecturer on English 
history, whose work we lately reviewed. The 
question whether the right illustrations for a 
history are those only from contemporary 
MSS., buildings, seals, &c., we need hardly 
argue here, because antiquarians and scholars 
have long settled that these ave the material 
they want in their books, and that modern 
reproductions of the oldtime, with nineteenth- 
century ideal men, clothed in dresses of any 
more ancient period, however correctly, are 
no more interesting to them than modern 
Gothic churches are to Mr. Ruskin. Such 
people would certainly hold that, for instance, 
the nearly contemporary illustrations to Frois- 
sart, published by Mr. Smith, or the drawings 
in Knight’s ‘‘ Old England,” are infinitely 
more valuable than any amount of historical 
ictures or drawings by a modern hand. 
But. inasmuch as antiquarians and scholars 
themselves give us unlearned people their 
word-pictures of the time they have studied, 
and like us to take their sketches as truth, 
though they come to us through a modern 
brain, so they must not complain of us if we 
willingly and thankfully accept from an 
artist the representation of his impression of 
how the old people, whose ways and dress he 
has studied, looked and acted. No doubt 
there will be incongruities in his drawings to 
an antiquarian eye. A modern stirrup-iron 
may appear on a tenth-century saddle, and as 
natty a battle-axe as could be turned out now 
may be in the hand of a Bruce in 1314; 
warriors in the midst of a battle, or archers 
after a storm, may look as if they had just 
stept out of a band-box, and a hair may be 
never out of place; but still the main lines of 
the picture may be true, and the successive 
periods of our national life and deeds may be 
more vividly represented to, and deeply im- 
pressed on, us, by a few spirited drawings 
than by many a page of written words. 
Why shouldn’t we have our Macaulay in 
colour as well as in print? We think, then, 
that Mr. James Doyle’s notion is a good one. 
What My. Ruskin says of continental life as 
contrasted with English—that it is a coloured 
life—is true of early English life too, with its 
knightly trappings, its heraldic quarterings 
and blazoned tapestries. In colour, there- 
fore, its illustrations should be; and Mr. 
Doyle seems to us very successful in his 
treatment, so far as colour is concerned. 
Turn, for instance, to Kdward the Third’s 
sea-fight off Sluys, and see how the royal 
sail, ‘‘charged with France and England 
quarterly,” the gold lions on their scarlet 
ground, and the gold fleur-de-lis on their 
blue one, light up the whole picture. Or 
turn again to the death of Hotspur, on page 
349, or the attack on Henry at Agincourt 
by the Duke of Alencon, and see how well 
the colours are managed, notwithstanding the 
mass of cold plate armour. Some of the 
drawings are very pretty compositions too— 
the English before Crécy on page 300, and 
Edward’s charge to Sir Thomas Norwich on 
the field (p. 303), being the best. The rain in 
the sunshine and under the storm-cloud in 
the former, and the distances in both, are 
capitally given. The sea-pieces on page 297 
and page 396, and the boat on page 69, are 
also entirely successful. But from some of 
the other drawings certain deductions must 
be made. The tinted ones are for the most 
part bad, and the Edward yowing to make 
ce on page 313 is grossly melodramatic. 

e men throughout are six feet high, with 
regular features, carefully brushed hair, and 
wooden legs (p. 309, &c.); and there is only 
one fair horse in the book. The near hind- 
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leg of Bruce’s pony, and the leggy animal 
that Alfred bestrides on page 57, are alike 
improbable and impossible. Surely the early 
illuminators’ variations of a few podgy fat- 
calved knights, and the carty fetlocked horses 
they should haye ridden, would be nearer 
the breed of men and beasts that inhabited 
the island than many of Mr. Doyle’s animals, 
bipedal and quadrupedal. We do not mean 
to say that the monks could draw horses 
better than Mr. Doyle, or that the wonderful 


gaping jaws of those in the Matthew Paris | 


MS. (about 1240), or the swollen hams and 
attenuated legs of those in the Additional 


MS. 10,292, are correct; but the type of | 


heayy, short-legged horse, with its fetlocks 
and great iron shoes, must be nearer the true 
one than some of Mr. Doyle’s, which might 
well run in a modern dog-cart or jump a 
hurdle now. And why is there no armed 
horse in the book except after 1460 ? Hewitt 
says :— 

In England the armed horse came into use 
between the years 1285 and 1298; for, while the 
statute of Winchester in 1285 makes no mention 
of any defence for the steed, the statute of 27 
Edward I. in every case requires such an arma- 
ment :— 

‘‘Le Rey ad ordene qe sire Thomas de Furni- 
vall voit en les contees de Notingham et de Derb’, 
de eslire, tirer, ordener et asseer gentz d’armes en 
meismes les contez, aussi bien a chival come a pie, 
de toutz ceus qui sont de age d’entre vint anns e 
seissaunte : ensi ge chescun qe eyt xxx. liverees 
de terre seit mis a un chival covert: e de seis- 
saunte liverees, a deux chivaux covertz : e se vers 
mount de chascune xxx. liverees de terre a un 
chival covert.... E face le dit sire Thomas 
mettre en roulle le nomms de touz ceaus qi serront 
assis as chivaux covertz,” &e. 


Surely this change might have been marked. 
But in most of his details, so far as we could 
test them in a morning’s comparison of them 
with MSS. at the British Museum, Mr. Doyle 
is right. He is known in the Manuscript 
Room there, and has used the right material. 
Take an instance. In the drawing of the 
English archers waiting before the battle of 
Crécy, on p. 300, none of them have armour 
(except a helmet), and one has his feet 
bare. Now, in the fifteenth-century Froissart 
the archers are mostly armed, and elsewhere 
drawings of them in armour often occur; 
while the bare-footed man looks a puzzle. 
Why should he take off his shoes to go fight- 
ing—he, one of those ‘‘ Anglois, qui sont 
la fleur des Archiers du monde,” and who 
made Commines say, ‘‘ Mon advis est, que 
la souveraine chose du monde es batailles 
sont les Archiers” ? So we turned to Hewitt, 
to see who was right on these two points; and, 
though he had nothing about Crécy, yet he 
had about Agincourt, and an extract from 
the Sire de St. Remy, saying— 

Lesquels archers estoient, la plus grant partie, 
sans armures a leur pourpoint: leurs chausses 
avallées, ayant haches et cognées pendant a leurs 
ceintures, ou longhes espées, /es auleuns tout nus 
pieds, et les auleuns portoient hamettes ou cape- 
lines de cuir bouilli, et les aulcuns d’osier, sur 
lesquels avoit une croisure de fer. (Ch. 62, p. 9, 
ed. Buchon.) 


After this, one is inclined to trust Mr. 
Doyle; but we should like to know his 
authority for the very odd head-dress he has 
given to Queen Katherine in her marriage 
with Henry V. We expected a cap of the 
pork-pie kind, coming forward on the fore- 
head, hiding the hair which was gathered ina 
net behind; but we have no doubt that the 
artist is right. In another point he is 
assuredly wrong. He has an illustration, 
‘‘John signs the Great Charter” (p. 226). 
Knowing Runimede well, we turned to p. 
226, and there, sure enough, is the eas. 
pen in hand, signing the document. We did 


will prove that there is no appearance of either 
name or signature: and the words of the Charter 
—* Data per manum nostrum”—which seem to 
sanction the notion of signing, by being translated 
“Given under our hand,” properly signify that 
the instrument was given by the king’s hand, 
as a confirmation of his own act (p. 448). 


_We must end with a word of praise for the 
bits of landscape introduced. The Thames, 


with its water-lilies and rushes and soft slopes — 


running inland (on p. 157), the chalk of 
_ Arundel, and oaks of the New Forest are very 
| well given ; and the furniture and ornamen- 
tation throughout we like. 
ing on p. 175, the Plantagenet plant on the 
| wall, the griffin on the woodwork of the seat, 


the design of the capital, are alike good. 
On the whole, we set the book down as a 
specially interesting and instructive present 
for a boy or girl, and one which any English 
man or woman may look through with plea- 
sure. 
other more spirited draftsman, carry the idea 
out further, and give us a description of every 
drawing (as in Hewitt, though with less 
detail), with the authorities for all important 
points of action and costume, so as, at least, 
to save us from Johns signing charters, and 


can be found. 





illustrations. 
read it all through, but have dipped into it in 
such parts as the Lionheart’s war in the Holy 
Land, the Black Prince at Crécy, Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, &c.; and we have found it in 
these stirring pieces as colourless as it could 
well be. We object altogether, too, to the 
way in which the references are treated. 
Who can be expected to verify any statement 
when the bare authorities are printed at 
the bottom of the page ‘“P. L. de Ayala, 
Foedera (!), Froissart, 8. Langham ep., 
Chandos Herald,” and the like? But Mr. 
Doyle seems to have compiled his text care- 
fully, and to have used the latest authorities, 
and has noted Mr. Hamilton’s correction of 
Hemingford to Hemingburgh. 





— 


GILCHRIST’S LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE. 

Life of William Blake, “ Pictor Ignotus.” With | 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
By the late Alexander Gilchrist, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrrister-at-Law. Illustrated from 
Blake’s own Works in fac-simile by W. J. 
Linton, and in Photolithography, &c. Two 
Volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) 

HIS is a book to be grateful for,—to the 
Editor, whose labour of love hereon and 
whose life, both incomplete, were suddenly 
cut short by a fever,—to those friends of his, 
and fellow-appreciatorsof Blake, who brought 
their help to the fulfilment of the work,—and 
to the publishers who undertook, and have 
carried out, in no niggardly spirit, a some- 
what costly experiment. 

These are no everyday volumes ; they have 
a high beauty, both substantial and artistic— 
are fit for a place of honour on the drawing- 
room table and on the library shelf. Those 
mental haschish-eaters who form the bulk of 
‘the reading public” will, perhaps, not care 
for them much; but they will find their own 
public, and the name and genius of William 
Blake will, by their help, become known to 
thousands, and no longer remain as the 
almost private treasure of a small! and scat- 
tered band of enthusiasts. 

William Blake was born on the 28th of 
November, 1757, at 28, Broad Street, Golden 
Square, the son of a hosier, who was also a 
dissenter, and is described as an honest seri- 
ous kind of plain man. Showing a strong 








rub our eyes at this, for we had always heard 
that the Charter was only sealed; and, turning 
to Thomson (A.D. 1829), we found accord- 
ingly : 





The popular, though erroneous notion, that the 


pictorial turn, William, at ten years of age, 
was put to Mr. Pars’s drawing-school in the 
Strand, and at fourteen was apprenticed to 
Basire the engraver, in the house which is 





preceding Charters, and especially that of King 
John, were signed by the sovereigns who grantéd 
_them, yet remains to be rectified. A mere inspec- 
tion of the varieus originals already described 


now No. 31, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s } 
Inn Fields. Part of his occupation while 
with Basire was to make drawings, in West- 
minster Abbey and other old churches, of 
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In the stiffdraw- | 


the beaks and paws of the folding-stool, and | 


We hope to see Mr. Doyle, or some | 


to justify Alfred’s leggy steed, if justification | 


_ We have not spoken of the text, for it | 
is only put forward as a companion to the | 
We do not profess to have , 


“monuments and architecture, which his 


_master was engaged to engrave by Gough 
‘the antiquary. This employment Blake 
/much relished. At twenty-one, his ap- 
| prenticeship over, he studied in the newly- 
_founded Royal Academy, preferring the 
_prints from Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
and drawing with great care nearly all the 
'noble figures of antique sculpture. Mean- 
while he lived with his father, the hosier, and 
earned what he could by engraving for the 
booksellers — among other things, eight 
plates designed by Stothard for the Novelists’ 
Magazine. Already his inventiveness had 
produced many original drawings, and was 
still more notably displayed in a little 
_volume entitled ‘‘ Poetical Sketches” by 
_W. B., printed in 1783 by the help of friends 
(of whom Flaxman was one), and now ex- 
tremely rare. These poems, described (on what 
authority we fail to gather) as written between 
the years of eleven and twenty, are truly 
remarkable—the more so as being written in 
the generation of which Shenstone, Mason, 
Whitehead, the Wartons, Lloyd, Carter, and 
such were the’ poetic luminaries. That 
young Blake had found out and relished the 
richer’ beverages of the Elizabethan vintage 
there is evidence enough in the following 


SONG. 
My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away, 

And mournful lean Despair 
Brings ine yew to deck my grave ; 
Such end true lovers have. 

His face is fair as heaven 

When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh, why to him was’t given, 

Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb 
Where all love's pilgrims come. 
Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down I’ll lie, as cold as clay, 
True love doth pass away. 


The fragment of a play, ‘‘ King Edward 


III.,” is nobly Shakespearian in the rhythm 


of its blank verse. Some of the com- 
positions are in measured prose, clearly 
under the influence of ‘ Ossian,” which 
Blake greatly admired, and in his wilful 
way would never, to the end of his life, 
allow to be called a forgery. ‘‘ I believe” (he 
wrote, long after) ‘‘ both Macpherson and 
Chatterton—that what they say is ancient, 
is so.” 

In 1782, William, then in his 25th year, 
fell in love with and married Catherine 
Boucher of Battersea, a preity dark-eyed 
brunette, about five years his junior, and of 
humbler condition than his own, who signed 
the register with her mark. She was a true 
helpmeet. 

Uncomplainingly and helpfully, she shared the 
low and rugged fortunes which over-originality 
insured as his unvarying lot in life. She had 
mind and the ambition which follows. Not only 
did she prove a good housewife on straitened 
means, but, in after-years, under his tuition and 
hourly companionship, she acquired, besides the 
useful arts of reading and writing, that which very 
few uneducated women with the honestest effort 
ever succeed in attaining: some footing of equality 
with her husband. She, in time, came to work 
off his engravings, as though she had been bred to 
the trade ; nay, imbibed enough of his very spirit 
to reflect it in design which might almost have 
been his own. 


The young couple went into lodgings in 
Green Street, Leicester Square; soon after 
which his friend Flaxman introduced Blake 
to the blue-stocking Mrs. Mathew, at whose 
conversazione in Rathbone Place Nollekens 
Smith heard the poet-painter 

“Read and sing several of his poems ’—“ often 
heard him.” Yes! sing them; for Blake had com- 
posed airs to his verses. Wholly ignorant of the 
art of music, he was unable to note down these 
spontaneous melodies, and repeated them by ear. 
Smith reports that his tunes were sometimes 
“most singularly beautiful,” and “were noted 
down by musical professors ;” Mrs. Mathew’s 
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being a musical house. I wish one of these 
musical professors or his executors would produce 
a sample. Airs simple and ethereal to match the 
designs and poems of William Blake would be a 
novelty in music. 
Flaxman and this lady gave their assistance 
in bringing out the volume of ‘“ Poetical 
Sketches ;” but Blake was of too ‘‘ unbend- 
ing deportment” to remain the pet ‘of a 
literary coterie,” and his visits to Rathbone 
Place dwindled away to nothing. In 1784, 
Blake, ‘‘ who found Design yield no income, 
_ Engraving but a scanty one,” set up shop as 
rintseller and engraver in Broad Street, 
Iden Square; but, meeting little or no 
success either in his business or in his efforts 
to win public favour by his water-colours in 
the Academy Exhibition, moved again in 
1787 to Poland Street. But, in the midst of 
poverty and struggle, he continued cheerful 
and independent, and the originality of his 
re! gga and intellect steadily developed 
itself. 


“ By the end of 1788,” says Mr. Gilchrist, “the 
first portion of that singularly original and signi- 
ficant series of Poems, by which of themselves 
Blake established a claim, however unrecognised, 
on the attention of his own and after generations, 
had been written ; and the illustrative designs in 
colour, to which he wedded them in inseparable 
loveliness, had been executed. The ‘Songs of 
Innocence’ form the first section of the series he 
afterwards, when grouping the two together, sug- 
gestively named ‘Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience.’ But how publish? for standing with the 
= or credit with the trade, he had none. 

iendly Flaxman was in Italy; the good offices 
of patronising blue-stockings were exhausted. 
He had not the wherewithal to publish on his 
own account; and, though he could be his own 
engraver, he could scarcely be his own com- 
positor. Long and deeply he meditated. How 
solve this difficulty with his own industrious 
hands? How be his own printer and publisher ? 
The subject of anxious daily thought passed—as 
anxious meditation does with us all—into the 
domain of dreams and (in his case) of visions. 
In one of these a happy inspiration befel, not, 
of course, without supernatural agency. After 
intently thinking by day and dreaming by night, 
during long weeks and months, of his cherished 
object, the image of the vanished pupil and brother 
at last blended with it. In a vision of the night, 
the form of Robert stood before him, and revealed 
the wished-for secret, directing him to the technical 
mode by which could be produced a fac-simile of 
song and design. On his rising in the morning, 
Mrs. Blake went out with half-a-crown, all the 
money they had in the world, and of that laid out 
1s. 10d. on the simple materials necessary for 
setting in practice the new revelation. Upon that 
investment of 1s. 10d. he started what was to prove 
a principal means of support through his future 
life,—the series of poems and writings illustrated 
by coloured plates, often highly finished afterwards 
by hand,—which became the most efficient and 
durable means of revealing Blake’s genius to the 


world. This method, to which Blake henceforth | 


consistently adhered for multiplying his works, 
was quite an original one. It consisted in a 
species of engraving in relief both words and 
designs. The verse was written and the designs 
and marginal embellishments outlined on the 
copper with an impervious liquid, probably the 
ordinary stopping out varnish of engravers. Then 
all the white parts or lights, the remainder of the 
plate that is, were eaten away with aquafortis 
or other acid, s» that the outline of letter and 
design was left prominent, as in stereotype. From 
these plates he printed off in any tint, yellow, 
brown, blue, required to be the prevailing, or 
ground colour in his fac-similes ; red he used for 
the letter-press. The page was then coloured up 
by hand in imitation of the original drawing, with 
more or less variety of detail in the local hues. 
He ground and mixed his water-colours himself on 
a piece of statuary marble, after a method of his 
own, with common carpenter’s glue diluted, which 
he -had found out, as the early Italians had done 
before him, to be a good binder. Joseph, the 
sacred carpenter, had appeared in vision and 
revealed that secret to him. The colours he used 
were few and simple: indigo, cobalt, gamboge, 
vermilion, Frankfort-black freely, ultramarine 

, Chrome not at all. These he applied with 


a camel’s-hair brush, not with a sable, which he 
disliked. He taught Mrs. Blake to take off the 
impressions with care and delicacy, which such 
plates signally needed, and also to help in tinting 








them from his drawings with right artistic feeling ; 
in all which tasks she, to her honour, much 
delighted. The size of the plates was small, for 
the sake of economising copper ; something under 
five inches by three. The number of engraved 
pages in the ‘Songs of Innocence’ alone was 
twenty-seven. They were done up in boards by 
Mrs. Blake’s hand, forming a small octavo; so 
that the poet and his wife did everything in 
making the book,—writing, designing, printing, 
engraving,—everything — manufacturing the 
paper: the very ink, or colour rather, they did 
make. Never before surely was a man so literally 
the author of his own book. ‘ Songs of Innocence, 
the author and printer W. Blake, 1789,’ is the 
title. Copies still occur occasionally ; though the 
two series bound together in one volume, each 
with its own title-page, and a general one added, 
is the more usual state.” 

The whole of these poems, and also sixteen 
impressions from the original plates (want- 
ing, of course, the final glory of hand- 
colouring), form part of the contents of the 
volumes before us; which also contain a 
considerable number of poems and verses, now 
first published, letters of Blake, his prose 
writings upon Art, a careful descriptive 
catalogue of his works, and last, not least, 
twenty-one photolithographs from his de- 
signs to the Book of Job, being the whole of 
that wonderful series, counterparts, line for 
line, of the original engravings, though on 
a smaller scale, and of less boldness and 
brilliancy. Those who know anything of 
Blake generally think first and most of his 
vision-seeing faculty, which in some sense or 
another was unquestionably a true thing. 
His contemporaries, as a rule, including 
Wordsworth and Lamb, who much admired 
some of his poems, set him down as ‘‘in- 
sane.” His personal friends seem to have 
had no such notion, and were all more or less 
carried away by the inspiration, which they 
could noway account for, of the single- 
minded enthusiast. His wife implicitly and 
literally believed all he said ; as did also a few 
congenial minds. John Varley, for example, 
the landscape-painter, was a thorough be- 
liever. 

At Varley’s house, and under his own eye, were 
drawn those visionary heads, or spiritual portraits 
of remarkable characters, whereof all who have 
heard of Blake have heard something. Varley 
it was who encouraged Blake to take authentic 
sketches of certain among his most frequent spiri- 
tual visitants. The visionary faculty was so much 
under control that, at the wish of a friend, he 
could summon before his abstracted gaze any of 
the familiar forms and faces he was asked for. 
This was during the favourable and befitting hours 
of night ; from nine or ten in the evening, until 
ene or two, or perhaps three and four o’clock, in 
the morning; Varley sitting by, “sometimes 
slumbering, and sometimes waking.” Varley 
would say, “ Draw me Moses,”’ or David; or 
would call for a likeness of Julius Cesar, or Cassi- 
belaunus, or Edward the Third, or some other 
great historical personage. Blake would answer, 
“There he is!” and, paper and pencil being at 
hand, he would begin drawing with the utmost 
alacrity and composure, looking up from time to 
time as though he had a real sitter before him ; 
ingennous Varley, meanwhile, straining wistful 
eyes into vacancy and seeing nothing, though 
he tried hard, and at first expected his faith 
and patience to be rewarded by a genuine appa- 
rition. 


That Blake—the enthusiastic, fine-strung, 
peculiar man, painter - poet - musician, de- 
lighting in grandiose and superhuman 
images, yet sensitive to all delicate shapes 
and colours and sounds—devyoted to his spe- 
cial art, his favourite diet in literature, the 
most sublime, remote,.and ideal poetry, 
thoroughly imbued with the doctrines and 
images of the powerful Swedenborg,—should 
see things which other men could at most 
only imagine, is far from inconceivable. To 
call this ‘‘fine frenzy” madness is at least 
to be somewhat poor and clumsy in the 
choice of words. William Blake lived a 
quiet, virtuous, industrious life; not doing 


or omitting to do anything for the sake of 


money or ease, yet dependent on no one, 


earning by constant day-labour the humble 


support of himself and his wife ; always poor, 
always cheerful, always busy ; a mild, cour- 
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teous, honest, single-minded, unconquerable 

man, who died at seventy without a shilling 

and without a debt, and who left behind him 

for all future generations certain works of his 

hands which are thoroughly original, noble, 

and delightful, which have and will keep a 
lace of their own, and are an honour to 
{ngland and to mankind. 


“ Tf this be madness, then let wisdom blush !” 


That Blake’s imaginings (‘‘ Imagination is 
the real world,” this was his cardinal doctrine) 
were too frequently expressed in a crude, 
incoherent and lawless manner, is evident at 
a glance. This applies chiefly to his literary 
means. He was mainly “ self-educated,” as 
the phrase is; and, though he acquired a great 
deal of miscellaneous information, and taught 
himself some French, Italian, Latin, and 
even Greek (surprising enough, considering 
how perpetually busy he was with his en- 
graving and drawing work), he never attained 
a competent power of expression in words 
alone, and even failed to perceive how far his 
expression fell short of his intention. His 
‘* Prophetic Books’’—crammed with such 
queer names as Enitharmon, Theotormon, 
Ore, Urthona, Oothoon, Golgonooza—though 
dashed with fine things, are, on the whole, 
hopeless and worthless rhapsodies; but the 
accompanying designs, in colour-printing, 
and, most of all, those finished by hand, are 
delightful and elevating, as certain fine strains 
of poetry and music are, and certain mys- 
terious aspects of Nature. 

In poetry, Blake’s earlier compositions are 
his best. Best of all are the ‘‘ Songs of Inno- 
cence ;”’ among which stand out—once read, 
never forgotten—‘‘ The Introduction:” ‘* Pip- 
ing down the valleys wild;” ‘‘The Lamb:” 
‘* Little lamb, who made thee?” and ‘‘The 
Little Black Boy” :— 


My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but O my soul is white. 

White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kisséd me, 
And, pointing to the East, began to say : 


“Look on the rising sun: there God does live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat away, 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men 
receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


“ And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 
And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


** For, when our souls have learned the heat to 
bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear His 
voice, 
Saying, ‘Come out from the grove, my love 
and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs re- 
joice.’ ”’ 


Thus did my mother say, and kisséd me, 
And thus I say to little English boy : 
When I from black, and he from white cloud 
free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we 
JOYs 
T’ll shade him from the heat till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father's knee ; 
And then I'll stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


‘« The “The 
and Thurs- 


Blossom,”’ 
‘c Holy 


Good also are 
Chimney-Sweeper,”’ 
day :”— 
"Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces 
clean, 
Came children walking two and two, in red, and 
blue, and green. 


Among the subsequent ‘‘Songs of Expe- 
rience’ is that vivid little poem ‘ The 
Tiger” :— 

Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 


From Broad Street Blake moved to Poland 
Street, where he lived five years, and pro- 
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duced his ‘‘Songs of Innocence,” and the 
mystic books of ‘‘ Thel,” and ‘‘ Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell ;” thence (aged thirty-six) 
to Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, whence 
were issued—few people taking any note of 
them—those other mystic works called ‘‘ The 
Gates of Paradise,” ‘‘ Visions of the Daugh- 
ters of Albion,” ‘‘ America,” ‘‘ Europe,” 
“ Urizen,” ‘‘ The Song of Los ;” the visionary 
artist meanwhile, as was his custom, earning 
bread and cheese (and scarcely more than 
that) for his wife and himself by engraving- 
jobs in children’s books, travels, encyclo- 
peedias, and what not. Now and again some 
friendly patron purchased a copy of one or 
two of his own self-printed and self-published 
books. The following little anecdote, be- 
longing to a later period, has a good deal 
in it :— 

Fuseli came in, and found Blake with a little 
cold mutton before him for dinner; who, far from 
being disconcerted, asked his friend to join him. 
“Ah! by G—!” exclaimed Fuseli, “this is the 
reason you can do as you like. Now I can’t do 
this.” 

In 1796-7 Blake was employed by a book- 
seller to illustrate a folio edition of Young’s 
‘‘ Night Thoughts,” for which he did forty- 
three plates, and thereby came forward a 
little into public notice. ‘T'wo or three years 
after this Flaxman introduced Blake to Mr. 
Hayley, the great poet of the ‘‘ Triumphs of 
Temper,” &c., &., who was living in lettered 
ease near Bognor, and who invited Blake to 
take up his abode in that neighbourhood, 
promising him constant employment in the 
illustration of a forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Cow- 
per,” and other projected books. Strange to 
say, William Blake really went down into 
Sussex with his wife, and lived in a cottage 
at Felpham, within view of the sea, for 
three years, enduring (as he afterwards said) 
the ‘‘ genteel ignorance and polite disappro- 
bation” of his patron, and, in the intervals 
of less congenial work, composing another 
wonderful ‘‘ prophetic book,” entitled ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem ’’—at the end of which time he returned 
to London, to lodgingsin South Molton Street, 
where he stayed nearly seventeen years. 
Mr. Gilchrist says :— 

During 1804 to 1805 had been produced that 
series of drawings illustrative of Blair’s ** Grave,” 
by which, from the accident of their having been 
afterwards really published and pushed in the 
regular way, Blake is most widely known—known 
at all, I may say—to the public at large. It is the 
only volume, with his name on its title-page, 
which is not “scarce.” ‘These drawings Blake had 
intended engraving and publishing himself. 


These twelve designs were bought by Cromek, 
and engraved by Schiavonetti, and include 
the beautiful ‘‘ Death’s Door” and ‘Soul 
Parting from the Body,” with others no Jess 
fine. ‘The book was successful; but a very 
little portion of the pecuniary reward came 
to poor Blake’s share. 

In 1809 Blake opened an exhibition of his 
own, of the ‘‘Canterbury Pilgrims” and 
other pictures and drawings, on the first 
floor of his brother the hosier’s house in Broad 
Street, and published an amazing ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue” (extremely scarce till here 
reprinted), full of oddity and self-assertion, 
ps — high gleams of insight on questions 
of art. 

In 1821 Blake, aged sixty-four, made his 
last remove to Fountain Court, Strand—still 
poor, cheerful, busy, inventive; and here, 
among many other works, hedid those twenty- 
one splendid ‘Illustrations to the Book of 
Job,” which are now for the first time brought 
within everybody’s reach. On Sunday, the 
12th of August, 1827, about six o’clock in 
the evening, William Blake, aged seventy, 
serenely breathed his last in the presence of 
his faithful and loving wife. It was a gradual 
and gentle failure of physical powers. He 
had continued to work as long as he could 
hold a pencil. 

A criticism of his genius does not come 
within our scope. ‘Those who have the pre- 
sent volumes in their hands possess the 
means of judging of his powers in invention 
and design. For his colouring—in turn 
delicate, gorgeous, fantastic—they must of 





course seek elsewhere, or believe in its merits 
upon no mean authority. Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti, the painter, whose own inventive origin- 
ality and poetic wealth of colouring have a 
fuller recognition before them, and his brother, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, the excellent art-critic, 
are the friendly and able completers of 
that honourable task which Mr. Gilchrist 
undertook and mainly executed. 








MINOR POETS. 


Poems. By Francis Charles Weedon. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Love and Jealousy, Europa, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. Gerrard Lewis, B.A. (Hardwicke.) 


Poems, original and translated. By 8. H. F. 
(Longman & Co.) 


Art and Fashion ; with other Sketches, Songs, and 
Poems. By Charles Swain. (Virtue Brothers 
& Co.) 

§ ingg bee. varying considerably in the 

amount of poetical merit they evince, 
these four volumes resemble each other very 
much in their leading characteristics. These 
are great amiability of feeling, a native 
elegance of mind, with the charm of culture 
superadded, and withal a want of robustness, 
directness, and creativeimagination. Of the 

latter faculty, indeed, there is scarcely a 

vestige in any of them ; but, at the same time, 

the general tone of thought is too refined to 
suggest any idea of incongruity between it 
and the chosen vehicle of expression. Among 
not a little that is weak, and which, we an 
imagine, the author himself would hardly 
have allowed to see the light, Mr. Weedon’s 
volume presents many instances of poetic 
capability and genuine passion and eloquence. 

e can readily believe that our literature 
has sustained a loss in the death of this 
young writer, who appears, from the brief 
accompanying memoir, to have been a scholar 

and a thinker, bright in intellect, and of a 

temper alike distinguished by gentleness and 

geniality. There can be no question of the 
affection with which he inspired his friends ; 
and it is impossible to be unmoved with the 

a dy here presented to us of youthful am- 

ition straining towards the most honourable 
of goals, but fainting from the intensity of 
its own exertions at the very beginning of 
the race. ‘The result of this brief and pain- 
fully interrupted effort is a volume of verses, 
chaste in style, melodious in rhythm, and 
everywhere prepossessing from the evidence 
they afford of the author's taste, culture, and 
kindliness. Their great want is vigour ; 
yet, as we have already implied, they are 
frequently by no means deficient in warmth 
of feeling; and even the absence of this is 
often redeemed by the delicate play of fancy. 

Fancy and feeling both find utterance in 

these lines—the conclusion of ‘‘ an incor- 

rigible bachelor’s”’ semi-jocose apology for 
flirtation :— 
To each of these in turns I'd fly ; 
For each would heave a parting sigh ; 
As flies the bee from flower to flower, 
With each would spend a pleasant hour ; 
But—as the kindly insect who, 
Although he sips the honey-dew, 
Yet leaves them fragrant as when first 
Their opening petals freshly burst,— 
So, too, unhurt by love of mine, 
Still pure and innocent to shine, 
To glad some less inconstant heart 
With love that death alone can part, 
Should each dear girl be left by me, 
In all, except the sting, a bee ; 
Forgotten quite—but yet not so,— 
Remembered—so that no dark woe, 
No sudden pang may shoot a flame 
Through any heart that sounds my name, 
But rather that a pleasing thought 
Of some few joys I may have brought, 
Of some few feelings o’er the mind, 
Charming the more as undefined, 
Of such impressions as a band 
Of fays might leave upon the sand. 


An appendix of humorous pieces displays a 
remarkable faculty for reproducing the man- 
nerism of Barham and Hood. On the whole, 
Mr. Weedon’s verses convey the idea of 
considerable latent power, and justify his 
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aspirations after higher literary distinction 
than the brevity of his life allowed him to 
attain. 

Mr. Lewis, on the other hand, appears to us 
to have done his utmost. Could we regard 
him as an inexperienced writer, our anticipa~ 
tions of his future would be very bright. is 
principal poem, partly imitated from Ariosto, 
is distinguished by such elegance of form and 
harmony of versification as at once to vindi- 
cate for the author a most respectable rank 
as an artist. Nor, though his invention is 
not very rich, and his imagination not very 
dazzling, is his poem destitute of passages of 
sweet and true feeling, interspersed with 
charming felicities of diction. A true poet 
alone could conceive, a true artist execute, 
stanzas so beautiful as these :— 

Sometimes within the forest they would sit 

For hours beneath the shade of some green tree, 
Watching the insect life around them flit, 

Or listening to the sylvan minstrelsy. 

Anon from out the fern that trembled yet 

A stately stag would lift itself, and see 
Those unexpected guests with mute surprise ; 
Then, silent, steal away before their eyes. 
Sometimes the neighbouring hill’s exalted crest 

They climb’d with toil and dallied by the way, 
High as the soaring eagle builds its nest, 

While far beneath the level lowlands lay, 

Worn with the sharp ascent, well-pleased they rest, 

And vales and distant hills in turn survey— 
Rocks, woods, and streams, and far-off villages 
With wreaths of tell-tale smoke among the trees. 


On one side spreads the forest o’er the plain, 
Sweeps with a wave of foliage up the Anil, 
Clothing its ample sides, save where a vein 
Of grey and naked granite glitters still. 
Then into vales remote descends again 
The stream of woodland at its own sweet will; 
Till like a sea of leaves the landscape lies, 
And welters greenly as the soft wind flies. 
Anon descending from the height, they sought 
A lawny vale with woods encompass’d round, 
Where from the sloping hills a streamlet brought 
News from the outer world with silvery sound. 
And in the midst there stood a castle, fraught 
With memories of the past, and ivy-crown’d, 
Whose desolated aspect seem’d to throw 
A warning shadow on the scene below. 


Yet Mr. Lewis wants power, without which he 
will achieve no permanent success as an ori- 
ginal poet. He appears to us to possess all 
the qualifications of an excellent translator, 
and we believe he might, ifable to command 
the requisite leisure, enrich our language 
with a standard version of the poet he has 
imitated on the present occasion. The minor 
poems, though not striking, are generally 
very simple and pretty. ‘*‘'The Wren” is a 
favourable specimen :— 

I heard a little birdie sing 

One morning in the early Spring ; 

Sitting upon a lonely tree, 

The only songster there was he : 

Sweet bird, I said, dost sing for me ? 


What is thy song ? what moves thy breast ? 
What secret feeling of unrest ? 

Is it excess of joy or woe 

That thou dost sit and warble so ? 

Oh, tell me, for I long to know. 


Art thou like those who sing for — 
And spend laborious nights and days ? 
Is this the meaning of thy strain ? 

If so, thou dost not sing in vain 

And needest not to sing again. 


Blest is thy lot. Thy careless song 
Wins that for which we labour long ; 
The Muse has dropt her learnéd pen, 
And domiciled with yonder wren 
Has left Parnassus for this glen. 


The man who would a poet be, 

Here let him come and learn of thee! 
Singing of woods and trees and flowers, 
Thou passest all thy tuneful hours, 

O would such innocence were ours ! 


Then would our songs be like to thine, 

Simple as Nature and divine ; 

And, could I underneath this tree 

But sing the strain I learn from thee, 

Methinks, ’twere fame enough for me. 

We cannot report so as | of the 
other volumes on our list. S. H. F.’s ami- 
ability of feeling disarms criticism; we are 
her debtors for a hundred and eighty pages 
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of pious and affectionate sentiment, unex- 
ceptionable in point of taste and diction, but 
perfectly commonplace. If any exception 
can be made, it must be in favour of some 
translations from the German, one of which, 
from Pfizer, we quote :— 
A DREAM AND A REarity. 
My lot is single and my feet are free, 
And lightly on life’s path once more I roam ; 
Like the wild desert tribes at liberty, 
I quickly fix, or move my tented home. 
And oftentimes a sweet and pleasant dream 
Comes o’er my sleeping soul—that I have 
ressed 
A wife to this fond heart, and it does seem 
That in these arms I’ve rock’d a babe to rest. 
Away, sweet pastime! vision bright, away ! 
‘I am awakened—all my dream is vain ; 
But yet too long it lasted, for by day 
And night its semblance still returns again. 
The mother in her beauty first they bore 
To the damp grave: the fair child faded soon 
And follow’d her: now all the dream is o’er; 
I bathe my eyes, and think my weeping 
done. 
Once more my heart light as my step might be, 
But from that dream two wondrous locks of 
hair 
Are with me still—a strange reality ! 
One, as the mother’s, dark; one, child-like, 
fair. 
And, when that golden ringlet meets my view, 
Pale grow the rosiest tints of sunset skies ; 
And, when I see that lock of darker hue, 
I wish that death might close these weeping 
eyes. 
This is sufficiently pretty, and the same may 
be said of the illustrations that accompany 
the volume. | 
Mr. Swain’s book is much on a par with 
S. H. F.’s, rising above it here and there 
to sink correspondingly in other parts. 
Though developing some sound esthetical 
views, the dramatic portion of the volume is 
feeble, and some of the lyrics absolutely 
inane—quite unworthy of an author who 
has frequently written with point and spirit. 
Fluency, melody, and lucidity are gifts of 
which Mr. Swain could not divest himself if 
he would. But nothing can compensate for 
a lack of subject, and throughout this volume 
he is little better than a tuneful utterer of 
nothings. From the half-dozen pieces that 
might serve to confirm or extend his reputa- 
tion, we select the following :— 
NEVERMORE. 
Whither, spirit, whither ? 
Let me weep alone : 
Wherefore bring me hither, 
Knowing she is gone ? 
All that was Elysian 
With herself hath flown ; 
Tears are in the vision 
Of that shrine o’erthrown. 


Do the roses whisper 
Sweet, as she were nigh ? 
Do the linnets warble 
Music, like her sigh ? 
Neither rose nor linnet 
Can the charm restore ; 
Life hath but one language. 
One sad word—‘ Deplere 


Just as he that dreameth 
Starts, and wakes in tears, 
So the present seemeth 
Girt with doubts and fears : 
Still, ’mid hopes that wither, 
Sorrow liveth on: 
Wherefore bring me hither, 
Knowing she is gone ? 





BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH. 
Battle-Fields of the South. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


{ have no objection to writers with 

Southern proclivities. There are very 
few questions in the world to which there are 
not two sides; and the issue between North 
and South is certainly no exception to the 
general rule. We should welcome, therefore, as 
avaluablecontribution tocontemporary litera- 
ture, any bond fide description of the American 
war written from a Southern point of view. 
It is not to be expected that we should obtain 
this from a Confederate author. For some 





cause or other, literature has never flourished 
south of Mason and Dixie’s line. During 
the last quarter of a century the slave states 
have not produced one man of eminence in 
any department of art, science, or letters, 
with the well-known exception of Lieutenant 
Maury. Wedo not consider this fact deci- 
sive of the question as between Federals and 
Confederates. The sentiment of Lord John 
Manners’s unripe youth may possibly be 
correct; and the possession of a landed 
aristocracy may more than compensate for 
the death of letters, art, and science. This 
is a matter of opinion upon which we 
hesitate to express any judgment of our 
own. We only allude to the fact as explain- 
ing the absence of any native writer of ability 
on the Confederate side. If we are ever to 
have a valuable history of the war, as viewed 
from the South, it will be written by some 
foreign observer. When we opened the 
‘* Battle-Fields of the South” we trusted 
that we had found the writer we were in 
search of. T. E. C., whoever he may be who 
is designated by these initials, professes ‘‘ to 
have resided long on the American con- 
tinent,”’ to have taken an active share in the 
war, and to have served as lieutenant of 
artillery on the field staff of some general 
unknown. Assuming, as we have no reason 
not to do, the truth of these statements, 
T. E. C. is well qualified to describe the 
history of this momentous struggle. A writer 
who ‘has all to lose and nought to gain”’ in 
espousing the Confederate side, who oe ‘*no 
legal or political tie to North or South,” 
ought to be the very person to give us a 
truthful and impartial view of the Southern 
aspect of the war. 

Our expectation, however reasonable, was 
not destined to be fulfilled. We had not read 
a dozen pages before we had come across a 
dozen misstatements of facts and events— 
misstatements so gross that either T. KE. C. 
must be utterly ignorant of the subject on 
which he writes, or else he must rely with 
extraordinary confidence on the ignorance of 
his English readers. To show what amount of 
credit is due to assertions we have no means 
of verifying, let us take a few of his state- 
ments which are capable of immediate proof. 
He starts with enunciating his surprise 
‘*that Southerners should so long have re- 
frained from rising in arms against the accu- 
mulated insults and injuries which for a long 
series of years have been heaped upon them.” 
Who it is that injured them, and what the 
injuries are, he is unable or unwilling to 
state. He knows, or ought to know, 
that, until the election of President Lincoln, 
the whole government of the Union had been 
in the hands of Southern men, that the whole 
national legislation of the United States had 
been directed in accordance with pro-slavery 
principles, and that the reaction of feeling, 
which placed a republican candidate at 
the head of the presidential poll in 1860, 
was due to the ‘‘ accumulated insults” which 
Southern politicians had heaped upon the 
free states. The enactment of the fugitive 
slave law, the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, the attack on Senator Sumner, 
were insults, we suppose, T. E. C. considers 
heaped by the North upon the South. In 
the following page he proceeds to talk about 
the tobacco-chewing New Englander. Now, 
there is no moral guilt we know of in 
chewing a quid; but anybody who has 
ever lived for a few weeks in the States must 
be aware that New England is the one part 
of the Union in which tobacco-chewing is 
unknown as a national habit. Probably 
T. E. C. is not aware that till very lately it 
was a legal offence even to smoke tobacco in 
the streets of Boston. The mistake isa small 
one, but it serves to show the animus of the 
writer. He next proceeds to tell us that, 
except in language, the New Englander has 
no claim to be considered as an Englishman, 
but as a hybrid of ‘‘ Indian, Canadian, Irish, 
Dutch, French, and other bloods.’”? With 
every wish to give T. kL. C. credit for 
ignorance rather than want of veracity, 
we can hardly funcy he could have made 


tlis statement believing it to be true. If 
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he had said this about the western states of 
Illinois or Missouri, there would have been 
some shadow of truth about his statement. 
But, in the old Puritan states of New Eng- 
land, to which he confines his remarks, there 
is, undoubtedly, less admixture of foreign 
blood than in any part of the Union. How- 
ever, we are not sure whether this accusation 
is meant for a slight on New England or 
not. A very few pages on, T. E. C., entirely 
disregarding the fact that he has just con- 
demned the New Englanders for an admix- 
ture of foreign bloods, informs us ‘‘ that the 
foreign element has been the stepping-stone 
to all their (the Yankees’) past prosperity, 
and that it has proved itself superior to 
native (7. e., English-descended) blood.” 
Soon afterwards he gives us the infor- 
mation that Sigel, Sturges, Grant, Buel, 
and Rosencranz have never been called 
to chief command, ‘‘ simply because they 
were foreigners, or opposed to the do- 
minant party in politics.” Now he must 
know that, with the exception of the 
first-named general, -all these officers are 
American born subjects, that they have all 
occupied the most important commands under 
the Federal government, and that the only 
generals, whose political creed has stood in 
the way of their promotion, are avowed 
abolitionists, like Fremont, Hunter, or Karl 
Schurtz. Again, relyingon British ignorance, 
T. EK. ©. has actually the audacity to lay 
it asa sin to the North, as opposed to the 
South, that, shortly ‘‘ before the present war 
began,” the Yankees intended to appropriate 
Mexico and Central America, and to annex 
Cuba. If he has never heard that these 
projects were the avowed schemes of the 
slave-state politicians of the South, and were 
defeated by the steady opposition of the 
North, he had better read some school-book 
of American contemporary history before he 
pretends to discuss the American question. 

We might multiply such errors and per- 
versions of fact by the score, but these pro- 
bably will suffice. After this, how are we 
reasonably to attach value to vague assertions 
for whose truth we have to rely solely on the 
author’s accuracy and judgment. for in- 
stance, he informs us that McClellan asked 
for the command of a division in the Southern 
armies when the war broke out. ‘‘ There are 
documents,” we are told, ‘‘ which put this 
question beyond dispute,” though T. E. C. 
has never seen them. Now, we are no great 
admirers of the young Napoleon, and we 
believe it would have fared better with the 
North had he taken his ‘‘ masterly inacti- 
vity”’ to the Confederate camp; but we must 
protest, in common fairness, against an ac- 
cusation so damning to a man in McClellan’s 
position being brought on evidence such as 
this. 

Small as is the confidence we repose in 
T. E. C., we feel even less in his anonymous 
correspondents, whose communications fill up 
the greater portion of these volumes. They 
have not even the small weight which ag- 
taches to T. K. C.’s own statements of what 
he has seen and heard. Moreover, our own 
experience of life has taught us to be some- 
what sceptical as to gentlemen being in 
the habit of writing long circumstantial 
letters to one another, designed, like M. 
Guizot’s memoirs, ‘‘ pour servir a Vhistoire 
de leur temps.” 

After all these drawbacks, and making al- 
lowance for the total absence of any -authentic 
accuracy, ‘‘ Battle-Fields of the South” 1s 
really a readable book. The campaigns in 
which T. Li. C. or his literary friends took a 
part are described pleasantly. If we could 
cut out all the smart writing and all the 
feminine sneers against everything and every- 
body in the North, we should make up a 
pleasant book enough of about one quarter of 
the sizo of these two closely-printed volumes. 
As an example of the better portions of the 
book, let us quote this description of the 
battle-field of Manassas after the Federal 
rout at Bull Run :— 

The prisoners taken were more dead than alive— 
men so pale and exhausted I never saw. Their 
uniforms were in tatters; they were, for the most 
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part, shoeless, hatless, and literally gasping for 
water. With hair dishevelled, powder-begrimed 


and dusty faces, bloodshot eyes, and unstrung , 


nerves, they were more the objects of pity than 
derision. As night came on, bodies of troops 
were moving in all directions ; cavalry jingled by 
with strings of prisoners, and such were their 
pitiful appeals for water in passing, that several 
of our negroes were constantly employed in draw- 
ing it for them. Many of the wells we found 
choked up with all kinds of rubbish—some being 
filled with ammunition-boxes, offal, and earth. 


Standing on the heights of Centreville, the entire | 


lain was made visible by the large number of 
. Le] 


camp-fires and bivouacs ; and over all arose the | 


busy hum of voices. Everywhere lanterns and 


torches flickered in the gloom, while Manassas | 


Junction seemed to be in a blaze from the multi- 
tude of lights and fires. Every house in Centre- 


ville was converted into an hospital—long lines of | 


wounded were carried in mournful procession, 
while in retired spots fatigue-parties were opening 
trenches for the dead. But all were thoroughly 
exhausted: few were tempted by pleasure or 
curiosity to move; and about 9 p.m. our men 
were sound asleep in their tents or around their 
watch- fires, and the sentinels themselves stood as 
stationary as statues. 

The incessant rumbling of batteries, waggons, 
and ambulances broke my slumbers, while ever and 
anon I started up half in fear: I was fighting the 
battle over in my dreams, and in this state of semi- 
consciousness experienced far more danger and 
adventure than I had done in the actual engage- 
ment. Aroused by the crowing of cocks at twi- 
light, I refreshed myself with a bath in Bull Run, 
and found all kinds of clothing floating past, torn, 
muddy, and bloody. Then, having received orders 
to proceed to Manassas, I procured a good mount, 
and chose the most circuitous route, by Stone 
Bridge and Sudley Ford. My course was for 
some distance parallel with the river, through 
scenes of carnage and destruction indescribable. 
Near the bridge crossing Cub Run there were not 
less than a dozen waggons overturned ; wounded 
men were sheltering themselves under trees from 
the heavy rain ; tents were torn and flapping in 
the wind on every hand, and the mud was almost 
impassable. Approaching Stone Bridge, my sight 
was pained by corn-fields trodden down ; meadows 
trampled to mud; farm-houses riddled by shot 
and shell, and orchards destroyed for ever; chim- 
neys and gables, stone fences and walls, were 
crumbling in ruins, while the dead, and sometimes 
the dying, lay in heaps as they had fallen. 


Here, too, are some remarks on the volunteer 
organization of the Confederate armies well 
worth studying :-— 


An army so suddenly gathered as ours will 
always abound in incompetent officers. The pri- 
vilege of volunteers to elect their own officers may 
seem at first like an excellent provision for the 
selection of the most competent ; but experience 
has proved that this privilege, uncontrolled by 
some competent authority, is the parent of many 
abuses, and countenances great incapacity. The 
question with the men is, not “who is the best 
soldier,” or “the most experienced among us,” 
but “whom do we like best?” Hence the most 
wealthy are usually selected for offices of import- 
ance and trust, although experience almost in- 
variably proves that the greatest amount of talcnt 
is found in the modest and unpretending. 


| Histoire de France au Dixhuitiéime Siccle. 


appears again in the ‘‘ Battle-Fields of the 
South.”” We hear of him leading a charge of 
the Louisiana Irish at Manassas, ‘* who 
robbed the dead of their whisky.” We trust 
that Federal bullets may spare the kindly, 
noisy old general—he has sunk in rank, it 
seems, since we knew him—who used to 
tell everybody how ‘‘I have travelled 3000 


| miles, sir, to see a free people, and only seen 


them swap kings.”’ E. D. 
t=) 





MICHELET’S “FRANCE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
La 
Régence. Par J. Michelet. (Paris: Chamerot.) 
\ MICHELET is not one of those his- 
4¥i. torians who throw a clear and steady, 
if somewhat pale light on the past. He does 
not calmly and dispassionately follow suc- 
cessive events, showing how they were linked 
together, what were their causes, and how 
they acted and reacted on one another. His 
history is scarcely a consecutive narrative: 
it is rather a series of pictures, painted with 
a vigour of detail and a vividness of colouring 
which remind us of the Pra-Raphaelites. 
In some there is all the sombre power of 
tembrandt. Or, if we might be allowed to 
use another figure, we should say that his 
course from age to age has been that of a man 
carrying a dark lantern and throwing its 
light in brilliant patches to his right and to 
his left. That light, with a brightness made 
more intense by the surrounding gloom, 
falls, here on some characteristic and for- 
gotten relic of a bygone time, here on the 
marks of some great man’s beneficent influ- 
ence, or here again on some ghastly ruin, 
the scene of a deed of wickedness and wrong. 
To describe these last is now M. Michelet’s 
favourite occupation. For some time it has 
been a growing defect of his mind to dwell 
more on the darker events of the past, and to 
take a gloomier view of human history. The 
Middle Ages, of which he used to speak with 
love and admiration, are now the objects 
of his bitterest hatred. We look in vain in 
the later portions of his work for the generous 
enthusiasm displayed in the pages on Gothic | 
architecture at the close of the second 
volume. At the very name of a priest he can 
scarcely contain his indignation. The men- 
tion of a Jesuit sends him wild. M. Albert 
de Broglie, in his very able ‘‘ Questions de 
Religion et d'llistoire,” suggests an ex- 
planation of this altered state of feeling. 
He attributes it, if we remember right, 
to the opposition which was raised some 
years ago to M. Michelet’s lectures by the 
clerical party in France. Such is very pro- 
bably the cause ; certain it is that this hatred 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and abhor- 
rence for its ministers, are not a qualification 
for writing the impartial history of a country 
in which that Church has played so important 
a part. But there is another respect in which 
M. Michelet’s mind has degenerated even 
more grievously. He has laboured so long 





We had not been in service long ere this was 
apparent to all, and, though many officers were | 
nothing but an incumbrance, pride and love of 
power would not permit them to resign the gilded 


among records of vice and debauchery that 
his wonderful imagination has itself become 
tainted, 

“ And almost thence his nature is subdued 





stars or shoulder-straps of office. Murmurs and 
complaints, indeed, were not wanting against some 
in every corps who had been elevated by momen- 
tary popularity; nor did this discontent arise from 
that mp 4 habit of murmuring so prevalent 
among newly raised troops. What the capacity | 
of our generals might be none dared to inquire—it 
was enough that the Administration, or General- 
in-Chief, had selected and entrusted them with 
commands ; and the men were far too patriotic to 
question their discretion and choice. But in 
regard to regimental officers the men were not so 
delicate: they were criticized unmercifully, and 
their deficiencies magnified tenfold. ; 


There are many passages such as this; and | 
when we read them we cannot repress an | 
expression of regret that T. E. C. has not | 
produced —— better than a vulgar | 
tirade against the North. Let us add, for | 
the benefit of those who, like ourselves, 
knew Major Wheat of the Victoria Hotel at | 


Naples in the Garibaldian days, that his name | pression which had weighed on everything, 


| He seems to delight in bringing up bits of 


| Holywell Street. 
ciently remember that he is not writing a 


_ ugliness; but the work which it most effec- 





To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


forgotten scandal, unnecessary medical and 
physiological details, and stories which might 
very properly be left to the literature of 
He does not always suffi- 


treatise on midwifery. In the volume under 
review this serious blemish appears in all its 


tually mars is ‘“‘ La Sorciére.”” That book 
contains passages which, from their obsce- 
nity, are as obscure as some of those in 
Petronius, or the satirists of the Roman 
empire. 

The Regency was a time of disorganization 
and revolution. When Louis XIV., old, 
defeated, and bankrupt, went down to the 
grave, the whole nation openly rejoiced. 


“Paris,” says Saint-Simon, “ weary of an op- 


breathed joyfully in the hope of obtaining some 
liberty, and in the prospect of seeing an end to 
the authority of so many persons who had misused 
their power. The provinces, in despair at their 
ruin and annihilation, trembled for joy ; and the 
parliaments and every kind of judicature, almost 
annulled by edicts and appeals, flattered them- 
selves that they would cut some figure in the 
world, and recover their lost rights. The people, 
ruined, oppressed, despairing, rendered thanks to 
God with a scandalous fervour for a deliverance 
of which even the most ardent wishes could no 
longer doubt.” 

The natural result of the king’s tyranny 
was that, when he died, a strong reaction 
should take place. This reaction was aided 
by the circumstances of the case. Louis 
XIV., one of the greatest autocrats who ever 
lived, left his kingdom to his grandson, a 
puny child aged five years. There was no 





| fixed rule for the appointment of a regent. 


The prince on whom that situation would 
naturally have devolved was Philip V., King 
of Spain, the young king’s uncle. But Louis 
justly considered that a foreign potentate was 
not a fit person for such a trust. The other 
two competitors were the Duke of Orleans 
and the Due du Maine, the king’s legitimated 
bastard. The former would probably have been 
chosen, had it not been that he was suspected 
of murder, and convicted of the grossest 
debauchery and infidelity. The latter's 
equivocal position was probably a bar to his 
having so important a trust exclusively con- 
fided to him, notwithstanding the favour in 
which he stood with the king. Under these 
circumstances Louis followed a middle course. 
3y his will he appointed a council of regency, 
consisting of fourteen persons, under the pre- 
sidency of the Duke of Orleans. The Duc 
du Maine was entrusted with the care and 
education of the young king. These arrange- 
ments, however, did not satisfy the Duke of 
Orleans. He appeared before the parliament 
of Paris, and, by ajudicious mixture of flattery 
and skill, succeeded in obtaining that the 
provisions of the king’s will should be an- 
nulled. Thenceforward he alone was regent. 
But the Due du Maine was naturally not 





conciliated by these transactions, and the King 
of Spain did not abandon his rights to the 
regency, so that the government was propor- 
tionately weakened by their opposition. 

The new regent was in most things the 
opposite of the old king. He did nothing to 
retain France in the groove of oppression and 
over-government she had been following so 
long. Michelet says of him :— 

It is a painful contrast, humiliating for human 

weakness. This vicious man was most certainly 
not the best man in France, but, which is quite 
another thing, the most good.* Goodness, uni- 
versal benevolence, formed the basis of his cha- 
racter, and shone and charmed in everything he 
did. There was nothing high or hard in him. 
There was not even ill-temper in the midst of 
the greatest perplexities. He had a marvellous 
patience and readiness to listen to and to tolerate 
the impertinences of the one, or the acrid sermons 
of the other. Even those who suffered most 
from the shameful vices in which he drowned his 
life, felt at his death that his loss was irreparable, 
both on account of the softness of his heart and 
the luminousness of his mind. 
Most of his acts, especially in the earlier 
part of his rule, fully deserve this praise. 
He zealously and earnestly endeavoured to 
reform the ruined finances, and to equalize 
taxation. He laboured to reduce the expen- 
diture, and organized measures for the relief 
of the poor :— 


For the first time the government shows that 
it has bowels of compassion, and feels the hunger 
of France. It asks itself the question, “ Have 
people anything to eat?” It renders back to the 
famished meat and fish. The privileges of fish- 
ing are abolished, and free admission is granted to 
foreign cattle, butter, &e. An excellent measure ; 
but will those buy meat who cannot even pur- 
chase bread ? 


Another most important measure, which 
M. Michelet rightly places in italics, was, 








* Cet homme vicieux ¢tait l’homme de France, non pas le 
meilleur, 4 coup stir, mais, ce qui est tout autre chose, le 
plus bon. 
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that henceforward no tax should be levied 
without the sanction of the law. It is true 
that many of the reforms projected at this 
time remained on paper. The regent had not 
the energy, aud afterwards scarcely the 
inclination, to carry them out. His indo- 
lénce grew upon him ; and in the last two or 
three years of his life his constant intem- 
perance and dissipation had nearly destroyed 
the powers of his mind. But still, though 
he was not strong enough to stem the 
torrent of abuses which was hurrying the 
monarchy away, he did enough to justify M. 
Michelet in saying that 

“The regency is, as 1t were, the first act of the 
Revolution, which we already see dawning on the 
far horizon. The regency, in its great actors, 
offers this character. Let us recognise it amidst 
their mistakes and their vices. The regent, 


in this or that respect to the party of the future.” 


Law, the Scotch banker, worked towards 
the same democratic end, and that not 
merely by ‘the positive measures which he 
proposed, such as the sale of a part of the 
Church property. His great Mississippi 
scheme, the immediate prototype and fore- 
runner of our own South Sea bubble, ~was a 
great leveller of ranks and equalizer of for- 
tunes. Men who had been poor one day 
were rich on the morrow. Wealth that had 
been + og hes for generations was squandered 
in a few hours of reckless gambling. Per- 
sons of the most opposite social conditions 


met freely under the influence of a feverish | 


thirst for gain. The chapters in which M. 
Michelet describes the swelling of the bubble 
and its final bursting are most masterly. 
The whole history, with its sharp contrasts 
and rapid transitions, is one eminently suited 
to his vigorous and fragmentary style. 
Equally satisfactory is his treatment of Law 
himself—that morally weak man, who was 
himself the most ardent believer in his own 
ruinous system. As we are mentioning the 
pages which have struck us by their power, 
we may name the chapter relating to the 
plague of Marseilles. It has all the force 
and terrible reality of an evil dream. 


The man who, together with the Regent | 


and Law, exercised the greatest influence 
over the destinies of France at this time 
was Dubois. M. Michelet seldom names 
him without some such appreciative epithet 
as ‘* ce coquin de Dubois,” ‘‘ ce vieux fripon 
de Dubois;’’ and he fully deserves these 
titles. This wretched man, had been tutor to 
the Duke of Orleans; but, when the latter 
became regent, his mother had made him 
promise that he would never ‘‘ employ that 
scoundrel Dubois.’”’ The regent’s promises, 
however, were never very binding; and before 
long he employed his old master in bringing 
about better diplomatic relations with Eng- 
land. In this Dubois succeeded admirably: 
for, though his morals were of the worst, some 
of his talents were of the best. He then so 
ingratiated himself with the regent that he 
gradually became the real master of France, a 
councillor of state and minister of foreign 
affairs. This might have contented a man 
whose father had been an apothecary, and 
who was himself a villain. It did not con- 
tent Dubois. Even the Archbishopric of 
Oambrai did not sate the old man’s ambition 
(he was over sixty). The dream of his life 
had been to obtain the cardinal’s hat; and 
for four years he made the whole policy of 


France subservient to that one object. He | 
| However, as there are amongst them such 


names as ‘‘ Durlabhaverddhana” and “ Bik- | 


even managed to wring enormous sums from 
her exhausted treasury for the same purpose, 
and that at a time of the most cruel distress. 


The object grew upon him so that it assumed | , wae 
calling upon us to produce the entire list. 


almost the character of a monomania. He 
could think of nothing else. 


The old scoundrel Dubois, notwithstanding his 
age and his diseases, was wild with passion, young 
in vice. Delayed so long, he was mad with im- 
patience. To obtain his fortune of a moment, he 
united two things which seldom go together—the 
convulsive rage of the dying, and an ardour of life 
and folly which few people have, except in their first 
love. Watched attentively, it is a fearful sight. He 
was so absorbed in his passion, and in his rage for 
the hat, for the cardinal-minister’s patent—nay, 


that preceded it. 











| rors. 





who knows? for the tiara, for the regency (his 
madness went to this point)—that there was no 
means of speaking to him on current affairs. 
Everything was at astand-still. But people dared 
not do anything without consulting him. When 
absolutely necessary, they ventured to half-open 
the door, and he would enter into quasi-epileptic 
fits. Swearing, cursing, he would rush and run 
round the room like a tiger-cat, jumping over the 
chairs. They used to close the door for fear of 
being bitten. This was the man who, on grand 
days, handled the wafer and made God. [ Maniait 
Vhostie, faisait Dieu.| Buffoon, mischiefmaker, 
scoffer, madman, he massacred the mass with his 
blasphemies and grimaces. It was the figure of 
a fiend. [Vraie figure de damné.}| He was a 
living lesson of sacrilege. 


His efforts were crowned with success, 
and he obtained the cardinal’s hat. But 


neu | death put a stop to his ambitious schemes. 
Noailles, Law especially, and even Dubois, belong | 


Disease, the child of his excesses, fastened 
upon his body, and he died much as he had 
lived. His death, which happened on the 
10th of August, 1723, preceded that of the 
regent by only a few months. 

The beauties and defects of M. Michelet’s 
style are too well known to need much ad- 
ditional comment. ‘There is in this volume 
the same vigour, the same intensity of 
colour, the same graphic power, as in those 
There is, besides, the same 
occasional want of flow and of dignity. So 
long as an expression reproduces his thought, 
M. Michelet does not care for its plebeian 
origin. He sets the ordinary rules of com- 
position at defiance ; they are but means, and 
his object is a true and striking effect. We 
should like to see the impression which his 
works would produce on any of the great 
writers of the reign of Louis XIV. specially 
called up for the purpose. 








A PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN CASHMERE 
AND THIBET. 


Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and Thibet. 
By Captain Knight, 48th Regiment. (Bentley.) 
F we may believe a certain Mahomedan 

historian, or story-teller, whatever you 
please to consider him, Adam, after the Fall, 
was not long in getting to a place almost as 
pleasant as that from which he had been 
expelled. He made the best of his way to 
The Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever 
gave, 

Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their 

wave. 

There the descendants of Seth reigned for 

1110 years, until their line became extinct, 

and the country was governed by the Hin- 

doos until the period of the Deluge. The 

Cashmerians were afterwards taught the 

worship of one God by ‘‘ Moses ;” but, re- 

lapsing into Hindoo idolatry, they were 
punished by the local inundation of the 

rovince, and the conversion of the valley 
into a vast lake. For this and a good deal 
more we have the authority of a Hindoo 
historian ; and it must be taken for what it is 
worth. But it would appear from chronicles 

actually existing that Cashmere has been a 

regular kingdom for.a period far beyond the 

limits of history in general. From the year 

B.C. 2666 to A.D. 1024 it seems to have been 
overned by princes of Hindoo and Tartar 
ynasties, the names of about one hundred 

of whom have been’ handed down to us. 


rumajeet,”’ our readers will probably be con- 
tented to take our word for the fact without 


The country afterwards passed into the hands 
of Mahomedan kings and the Mogul empe- 
In 1846 Cashmere was made over to 
the East India Company, and, after being less 
than a week a British ssession, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of the Indies ” was sold for seventy- 
five lakhs of rupees (£750,000) to Gulab 
Singh, who had been raised to the rank and 
dignity of an independent ruler. 

t was in order to visit this country that 
Captain Knight and a brother officer, the 
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‘‘F.” of this narrative, asked and obtained 
six months’ leave of absence. They took their 
departure from Allahabad, where their regi- 
ment was stationed, in May, 1860, and did not 
return to it until they had travelled, in round 
numbers, about 3000 miles, the greater part 
of which was, however, not performed on 
foot, as the title of the book might lead one 
to suppose. Leaving the muddy Ganges and 
the dusty and hot plains of India as fast as 
rail and the primitive contrivance called the 
royal mail would permit, passing Cawnpore 
and Delhi, they reached Simla, which they 
found to be a combination of many styles and 
places—‘‘ the scenery and houses, Swiss ; 
the people, Anglo-Indians, Affghans, Cash- 
meerines, &c.; the conveyances, Inquisito- 
Spanish - and the bazaars, in their native 
dirt, pure Indian.” As the travellers pushed 
on, their spirits, always good, rose with the 
ground; and on the 19th of June they stood 
already face to face with some of the fine 
scenery for which the Indian ‘“ hill country”’ 
is famous. 

As we reached the summit of our first ascent, 
and our range of view enlarged, mountain upon 
mountain rose before us, richly clothed with forest 
trees; while, overtopping all, peeped up the 
glistening summits of the snowy range, making 
everything around seem cool and pleasant, in spite 
of the hot sun’s rays, which still poured down 
upon us. Our road from this, descending, lay 
among the nooks and dells of the shady side of 
the mountain; and the wild rose and the helio- 
trope perfumed the air at every step as we walked 
along in full enjoyment of the morning breeze. 
... « After crossing a dashing mountain-torrent 
by a rude bridge of trees thrown across it, we 
arrived at the village of Burrumgulla. Here our 
guide wanted us to halt in a mud-built native 
serai; but, with the recollection of past experi- 
ence fresh upon us, we declined, preferring to 
choose our own ground and pitch our first encamp- 
ment. The ground we selected was almost at the 
foot of a noble waterfall, formed by a huge cleft 
in a mass of rugged rock. The water, dashing 
headlong down, was hidden in the recess of rock 
below, but the spray, as it rose up like vapour and 
again fell around us, plainly told the history of 
its birth and education. Even had we not seen 
the snowy peaks before us from the mountain top, 
there was no mistaking, from its icy breath, the 
nursery in which its infant form had been cradled. 
Just at our feet was one of the frail and pictur; 
esque-looking pine bridges spanning the torrent - 
while just below it another mountain river came 
tumbling down, and, joining with its dashing 
friend, they both rolled on in life together. .... 
At night we found ourselves glad to exchange our 
usual covering of a single sheet for a heavy com- 
plement of blankets, and found our encampment 
not the least too warm. 

Once fairly in the elevated regions, there 
was plenty of shooting, accompanied by occa- 
sional adyentures.. One day their sharp- 
sighted guides detected two huge red bears, 
an enormous distance off, enjoying themselves 
in the evening air, and feeding and scratching 
themselves alternately. 


Crossing about a mile anda half of broken ground, 
snow, rocks, &¢., we reached a wood close to the 
whereabouts of our new game. F. and I, sepa- 
rating, had made the place by different routes, and, 
just as I had caught sight of one enormous 
monster, F. and the shikiree appeared, just on the 
point of walking into his jaws. Having, by great 
exertion, prevented this catastrophe, we massed 
our forces, and, taking off our hats, just as if we 
were stalking an unpopular landed proprietor in 
Tipperary, we crept up to within sixty yards of 


_ the unsuspicious monster, and fired both together. 


With a howl and a grunt, the huge mass doubled 
himself up, and rolled into the cover badly 
wounded. Being too dangerous a looking cus- 
tomer to follow directly, we reloaded, and made a 
circuit above him; and, after a short search, dis- 
covered him with his paws firmly clasped round a 
young tree. By way of finishing him, I gave him 
the contents of my rifle behind the ear, and we 
then rolled him down a ravine on to the snow 
beneath, where, a heavy storm of rain, hail, and 
thunder coming on, we left him alone in his 
glory. 

On July the 1st our travellers reached Siri- 
nugger, the capital of the land of poetry and 
promise, where they were received by the 
native authorities, and where, pitching their 
little camp under a shady grove of trees close 
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to the bungalows, they gave themselves up 
for a time to the full enjoyment of the far- 
famed valley of Cashmere. 


We paddled across through a perfect water- 
meadow to the Shalimar gardens, where we found 
the rajah and his suite just taking their departure. 
The vista on entering the gardens was extremely 
pretty : four waterfalls appear at the same moment, 
sending a clear sheet of crystal water over a broad 
stone slab, and gradually receding from sight in 
the wooded distance. A broad canal runs right 


through the gardens, bridged at intervals by | 


summer-houses, and crossed by carved and quaintly- 
fashioned stepping-stones. At the extremity there 
is a magnificent barradurree of black marble, which 
looks as if it had been many centuries in existence, 
and had originally figured in some very different 


seven feet, and were highly polished from the 
people leaning against them. Around this, in 
reservoirs of water, were about two hundred foun- 
tains, all spouting away together, and on one side 
a sheet of the most perfectly still water I ever 
saw. It appeared exactly like a large looking- 
glass, and it was impossible to discern where the 
artificial bank which inclosed it either began or 
terminated. In these gardens it was that Selim, 
or Jehangeer, the son of Akbar, used to spend so 
many of his days with the far-famed Noor Jehan 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
here was the scene of their reconciliation, as related 
by Feramorz to Lalla Rookh ere he revealed him- 
self to her as her future lord, the King of Bucharia. 
From these founts and streams it was that the 
fair Persian sought to entice her lord, with “ Fly 
to the desert, fly with me!’”’ . . . In the evening, 
the number of boats congregated on the lake was 
marvellous. All were perfectly crammed with 
Cashmerian pleasure-seekers; but the turbaned 
faithful, in spite of the pressure, in no way lost 
their dignity, but with pipes and coffee enjoyed 
themselves in apparently entire unconsciousness of 
there being a soul on the lake beside themselves. 
The most wonderful sight, however, was the 
immense crowd of many-coloured turbans congre- 
gated on shore, witnessing the departure of the 
Cashmerian Guards; and, as they thronged the 
green slopes in thousands, they gave one quite the 
idea of a ntass of very violent-coloured flowers 
blooming together in a garden. 


Captain Knight and his friend did not 
forget to pay a visit to Saifula Baba, the 
great shawl merchant. 

We found a noted shawl fancier inspecting the 
stock, and were inducted to the mysteries of the 
different fabrics. Some that we saw were of beau- 
tiful workmanship, but dangerous to an unitiated 
purchaser. They ranged from 300 to 1000 
rupees generally, but could be ordered to an 
almost unlimited extent of price. After inspecting 
a quantity of Pushmeena and other local manu- 
factures, Mr. Saifula Baba handed us tea and 
sweetmeats, after the fashion of his country; and 
we adjourned to the abode of a worker in papier 
mache, where we underwent a second edition of 
tea and swectmeats, and inspected a number of 
curiosities. The chief and only beauty of the 
work was in the strangeness of the design; and 
some of the shawl patterns, reproduced on boxes, 
&ec., were pretty in their way; but, as manufacturers 
of papier maché simply, the Cashmeeries were a 
long way behind the age. 

All visitors to Cashmere are agreed about 
the beauty of its scenery ; but a good deal of 
difference of opinion prevails respecting the 
charms possessed by the Cashmerian ladies. 
The Hindoos entertain such peculiar ideas 
about female beauty that their favourable 
testimony does not count much in European 
estimation. The flowery pages of the ‘‘Ocean 
of Love” have revealed to us their standard 
of taste, in speaking thus of the merits of the 
far-famed Rikmime :—‘ Her beauty was like 
a light in a dark house, her eyes were those 
of a deer, her curls like female snakes, her 
eyebrows like a bow, her nose like a parrot’s, 
her teeth like a string of pearls, her lips like 
the red gourds, her neck like a pigeon’s, her 
waist hke a leopard’s, her hands and feet 
like a soft lotus, her face like the moon, with 
the gait of a goose, and the voice of a cuckoo.” 
Our own poets have also laid it on pretty 
thick when dealing with the Cashmerian 
beauty. 


From Moore’s descriptions of the furniture of his 
terrestrial paradise, which haye added so much to 
the fame of the valley, it appears probable that his 


“Muse,” thinking it useless to search abroad for 


' materials which existed in abundance at home, 


| ugly.” 














; . : . ‘ “. | fumer, and a liar to boot. 
situation. The pillars were entire to a length of | 


supplied him with what he supposed to be Eastern 
celestial creations entirely from his native shores. 
Vigne, however, says, “I do not think that the 
beauty of the Kashmirian women has been over- 
rated. They are, of course, wholly deficient in 
the graces and fascinations derivable from cultiva- 
tion and accomplishment ; but, for mere uneducated 
eyes, I know of none that surpass those of 
Kashmir.” On the other hand, M. Jacquemont, 
who found “celestial happiness” in a plant of 
rhubarb, is unable to discover any beauty 
whatever in the Cashmerian ladies, and has no 
patience with his neighbour’s little flights of fancy 
in depicting their perfections. “Moore,” he 
writes, in his “ Letters from India,” “is a per- 

Know that I have 
never seen anywhere such hideous witches as 
in Cashmere. The female race is remarkably 
Instead of adding to such conflicting 
evidence, I have endeavoured to subpona 
[by means of .a woodcut! a credible witness 
to speak for herself; and, the right of private 


| judgment being thus reserved to the reader, 


Gilabie will, no doubt, be charitably dealt with, 
and find her proper position somewhere within 
the limits of a “hideous witch” and a “ celestial 
being.” 

From Cashmere our travellers pushed on 
into Little Thibet, and there saw a good deal 
of the religion of that country, Sut had 
difficulty in eliciting any information on the 
various points which engaged their attention. 
At Khurboo they got hold of a Lama, a 
bloated, fat old gentleman in a yellowish-red 
garment of no particular shape, who appeared 
delighted to show off his learning. 

By means of the sepoy, who was the only one of 
our party acquainted with both Thibetan and 
Hindoostanee, I ascertained that the words carved 
upon the stones were “Um mani panee,” and 
meant, as far as I could make out, “ the Supreme 
Being.” As the old gentleman repeated the 
mystic syllables, he bobbed and scraped towards 
a strange-looking monument close by, in an abject, 
deprecatory way, as if in extreme awe of its 
presence. On inquiring the origin of this new 
structure, which was built of stones and plaster, 
and decorated with red ochre, all we could get out 
of him was a fresh string of “ Um mani panees,” 


_and a further series of moppings and mowings, 


accompanied by a sagacious expression of his fat 
countenance, indicative of the most entire satis- 


faction at the clearness of his explanations, and a 


sense of his own importance as a Lama and an 
expositor of the doctrines of Biddh. He also 
explained the only other inscription which I had 
seen ; and, according to the interpretation of the 
sepoy, it ran thus :—‘ As God can do so none 
other can.” Not another piece of information 
could I elicit relative to the religion beyond the 
continual “Um mani panee, Um mani panee!” 
which our friend seemed never tired of mumbling ; 
and although the sepoy was, I believe, consider- 
ably more adapted for the extraction of reluctant 
supplies of food for our kitchen than for eliciting 
such information on the subject of theology as I 
was in search of, the real cause of failure was more 
to be attributed to the extreme ignorance of the 
particular pillar of the Church that we had got 
hold of, than to any little literary failings of the 
interpreter. Such were the quantities of the in- 
scribed stones about this place, that in one long 
wall I estimated there must have been upwards of 
3000, and this in a country where inhabitants of 
any sort are few and far between, and where none 
appear who seem at all capable of executing such 
inscriptions. 


At another place a good opportunity pre- 
sented itself of seeing the Lamas go through 
their private deyotion. The operation ap- 
peared simple enough. 

Each, as he entered the court and passed along 
the rows of wheels, by simply stretching out his 


arm, set the whole of them in motion, at the same 


time repeating “‘Um mani panee”’ in a dolorous 


| voice to himself. Coming then to the large wheel 


| as he had come. 





with painted characters, he gave it an extra ener- 
getic spin, which sufficed to keep it in motion for 
several minutes, and, having thus expended his 
energies for the time being, he again disappeared 
One of the smaller wheels I found 
in a state of neglect and dilapidation as to its 
outer case, and, thinking it a good opportunity to 
discover something as to the meaning of the system 
in general, and of ‘‘ Um mani panee”’ in particular, 
I quietly abstracted the inner contents, in full 
assurance that it would never be missed, that the 
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wheel itself would go round as merrily as ever, and 
that, as far as the prayers were concerned, there 
were still sufficient left behind, considering the 
reduced state of the monasteries, to satisfy the 
conscience even of the devoutest of Lamas. 


A piece of this stolen property has actually 
passed into our possession ; and we would send 
it back to Little Thibet by the next mail if 
the piece had not been pasted on the page 
facing that in which the robbery is recorded, 
and the elegant and well got-up volume 
Mr. Bentley has published would be quite 
spoiled by tearing a leaf out. 

We have now taken our readers into the 
very midst of Asia; and, if they are afraid of 
losing their way, we strongly recommend 
them not to part company with Captain 
Knight till he has conducted them safely back 
to Allahabad, where he is to resume his regi- 
mental duties, and tell his friends, in his own 
humorous manner, and without boring them 
with too much science, all about the different 
people, curious religions, magnificent scenery, 
and strange adventures he has encountered, 
and excite in others a wish to exchange for a 
few months the sultry plains of India—the 
region of palms and mangoes—for the 
bracing air of Cashmere and Thibet, the cool 
grottoes and valleys of the Hindoo paradise, 
where roses bloom all the year round, and 
orchards and waving cornfields recall the 
happy scenes of distant Europe. 





WAITZ’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Waitz’s Introduction to Anthropology. Edited 
from Vol. I. of Anthropologie der Naturvélker. 
By J. F. Collingwood, F.G.8., F.R.S.L. Pub- 
lished for the Anthropological Society of London 
by Messrs. Longman, Green, Longmans, and 
Roberts. 
N the centre of Germany, where the theo- 
logical speculations which have agitated 
the minds of the educated classes for the last 
half century are subsiding into the state of 
quietism produced by the reconstructive 
efforts of the Neandrine school, the labours 
which many students of the science of man 
have carried on to reform the methods of 
thought which trouble the waters of modern 
anthropology have received a most substan- 
tial aid. LVrofessor Theodor Waitz, one of 
the most able of German philosophical 
teachers, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, is engaged in the publica- 
tion of a series of detached works, each com- 
plete in itself, on the Anthropology of Savage 
Races (Anthropologie der Naturvilker). His 
first partcomprises an introduction to general 
anthropology ; his second, a _ systematic 
account of the races, and the morphological 
and the physiological characters of the 
African nations; and his third has reference 
to the peoples of America. As the first 
volume is complete in itself, the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London have deemed it the 
most suitable translation which, in the pre- 
sent state of science, they can offer to their 
subscribers. As the work of Professor Waitz 
is written with a strong party spirit, and 
biassed in favour of the unity of the human 
species, which he defends often withadegree of 
violence which, we regret tosay, isnot pecu- 
liar to the advocates of his dogma, and as 
several of the leading officers of the Anthro- 
pological Society, and a majority of its pub- 
lishing committee, were distinctly pledged to 
opinions diametrically the reverse of those 
which Waitz upholds, we accept the publica- 
tion of his work, under such auspices, as a 
pledge that the fullest and freest discussion 
will be carried on as regards scientific topics, 
so long as the present management of the 
society continues. The publishing commit- 
tee were especially fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. J. Frederick Collingwood as 
editor, a gentleman whose zeal for the pro- 
motion of sound anthropology, emancipation 
from any unscientific prepossessions, and 
acknowledged reputation as a geologist, as 
well as in general science, rendered him in 
the highest degree qualified for the task, 
which, after a labour of many months, he has 


now laid in its complete form before us. 
The difficulties which a reader experiences 
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whostudies Waitz’s original German version— 
difficulties attendant on the involution of his 
style, and the frequent mistiness of his forms 
of expression—vanish in the English edition, 
which also differs from its German proto- 

, inasmuch as the embarrassing refer- 
ences which Waitz intercalated in his text 
are prudently cast down by Mr. Collingwood 
to the foot of the page. A complete index, 
as well as a synoptical table of contents, add 
advantages to this edition not possessed by 
the German original; Professor Waitz him- 
self has introduced many most valuable 
notes, corrections, and additions throughout 
the work; and we cannot omit to notice the 
fact that the book is worthily dedicated to 
the President of the Society, Dr. James Hunt, 
without whose labours at its original foun- 
dation, and vigorous control over its admi- 
nistrative management, the present work 
could never have been laid before a British 
public. 

Proceeding, as well as we are able, to 
criticise a few of its more conspicuous pas- 
sages, the first idea which strikes us is the 
enormous amount of labour which Professor 
Waitz has displayed in his work. A similar 
zeal for science, and ability for prolonged 
work to that whichs animated Bronn’s 
Lethea Geognostica, Giebel’s Fauna der 
Vorwelt, Fischer's Synopsis Mammalium, 
Hermannsen’s Index Malacozoorum, Daniel’s 
Codex Hymnologicus, or any of the valuable 


Bibliothecas published under the auspices of | 


the Engelmanns, has actuated Professor 





| 


Waitz. The student will but have to read it | 


through, in order to feel himself endowed with 
an enormous power of acquired facts, which, 
if he duly assimilates, will enable him to 
wield a tremendous weapon in controversy 
against the unskilled anthropologist. Ulti- 
mate equalization of relative forces will, 
however, take place; and the careful teacher, 
who may have spent years in solitude 
acquiring that knowledge of his subject 
which is by the publication of this work 


mis a la portée of the multitude, must | 
considerations in the. 


sink any selfish 
thought that others are now acquiring 
necessary knowledge, contingent upon the 
supposition that their faculties are suffi- 
ciently diligent duly to comprehend it, and 
sufficiently discreet not to overleap the bounds 
of scientific discussion, or to overstate the 
monogenistic argument of Professor Waitz. 
There are, doubtless, many who will not follow 
this necessary caution—many whose prepos- 
sessions may lead them to employ the argu- 
ments of Waitz to advocate theories which 
are external to anthropological discussion ; 
but those who are imbued with a spirit of 
reverence for philosophical truth will have 
no fear that the publication of this work 
will produce any retrograde consequence 
hereafter to be regretted, or will in any 
way help to hinder the onward march of 
a science immutably fixed upon a positive 
basis. 

Professor Waitz, arguing in favour of the 
unity of origin of the human race, quotes 
Pruner-Bey’s interesting remarks :— 


Even Pruner—who is not partial to the doc- 
trine of the great influence of climate on the orga- 
nization of man, and who considers the structure 
of the skeleton in the various races as unchange- 
able—states, from his own observation, that the 
European acclimated in Egypt acquires after some 
time a tawny skin, and in Abyssinia a bronzed 
skin; he becomes pallid on the coast of Arabia, 
eachectic white in Syria, clear brown in the 
deserts of Arabia, and ruddy in the Syrian moun- 
tains; whilst the hair does not merely become 
darker, but acquires a softer texture, with a ten- 
dency to curl. 


While we give the fullest value to this fact, 
we must remind our readers that, during the 
present year, M. Pruner-Bey has communi- 
cated a memoir to the Société d’ Anthropo- 
mx de Paris on the microscopic structure 
the hair in the different raves of mankind, 
in which race-differences of tne most impor- 
tant character are clearly demonstrated. 
Professor Waitz, or any monogenist who may 
support his views, will now have to show 


some fact-a little less vague than the above, | 





} 





and demonstrate a progressive change in the 
microscopic structure consequent on clima- 
tal conditions. We doubt if this can “be 
done, and consider that the onus probandi 
always lies on the side of the party who 
reason in opposition to the primd facie facts 
of the case. But Professor Waitz is far too 
honest not to give both sides of a question. 
He says :-— 

Though some instances have been quoted of 
Negroes who, transplanted to the north, have 
become gradually lighter, and ultimately white, 
they are isolated cases, like that nientioned by De 
la Salle of a French lady whose hair changed in 
the East Indies from dark brown (perhaps dyed?) 
to a bright red. 

Dyed hair is certainly an unexpected factor 
in the argument, and one which must tend 
to complicate the controversy. We think 
that the Anthropological Society exercises a 
wise discretion in excluding ladies from their 
meetings, as the argumentum ad hominem 
would be peculiarly unpolite to urge in a 
mixed assembly. 

Many interesting facts are recorded by 
Professor Waitz respecting the wonderful 
power of overfeeding possessed by some of 
the savage nations. The native Australian 
who consumed 6} lbs. of boiled meat during 
a night, or the Esquimaux young men whocan 
consume daily 10 to 12 lbs. of meat per diem, 
are duly noticed. But we are afraid that the 
imputation of gluttony is unwarrantably 
thrown on the sayage. Prolonged fasting is 


when he gets the chance of a hearty meal, 
the operation of a sound dynamical law leads 


him to fill himself with as much food as he | 


can get. The spirit which actuates the savage 
is entirely similar to that which governed the 


| venient a compendium of accessible know- 





ledge placed at their disposal. We are, 
ourselves, strongly in favour of Dr. Nott’s 
theory that ‘“ mixed breeds die out”—that 
the product of a superior and an inferior race 
is never destined to survive as an ethnic 
element; and are firmly imbued with the 
conviction that the mixed races are inferior, 
if not mentally, at least both morally and 
physically, to their pure-blooded ancestors 
on either side. The fearful state to which 
some of the South American Republics are 
now reduced—as, for example, Bolivia, where, 
during the presidency of General Belzu, 
thirty revolutions were quelled in seven 
years—weregard asalmost entirely due to the 
preponderance of the turbulent and unem- 
ployed Mestizo, Mulatto, and Zambo popula- 
tion, of which the discordant ethnic elements 
entwine together in deadly conflict with all 
the reciprocal hatred which relationship to 
each other confers upon them. 

The discussion of the cranial differences in 
the races of mankind, though Dr. Waitz is 
not a profound cranioscopist, he has conducted 
admirably. It will give a general reader the 
best notion of the controversy. But we can- 
not pass over without comment one of Dr. 
Waitz’s notes :— 

In a more rational way than we are accustomed 
to find in the American school, Meigs (in Nott 
and Gliddon, “Indigenous Races,” &c., pp. 223, 
349) observes that not only is every cranial type 
subject to change by climate, but similarity of its 


frequently the normal state of the aborigen | type proves as little a common origin as variation 
during his periods of physical exertion; and, | proves a different origin. 


We are, then, entitled 
to ask with some surprise what this school con- 


tends for, if it admits that the skull is no certain 
_ mark of descent ? 


mind of our great lexicographer, who, Macau-_ 


that a man should eat who, during a great part 
of his life, had passed the morning in doubt 
whether he should have food for the after- 
noon.” ‘The capacity of the human body to 
fast, or to abstain from food, has been very 
little tested in English society during the 
last three hundred years. in a physiological 
sense, we are most strongly of opinion that 
fasting or abstinence for hours, and, if neces- 
sary, for days, is a sound remedial agent; 


lay tells us, ate his food ‘‘as it was natural | 


and that overfeeding, and resting too much | 
after meals, is one of the causes which have | 


reduced the siesta-loving denizens of the 
South, in spite of their frequent fasts, to 
their physical and moral decrepitude. To 
distend oneself with food, and then sleep, is 
the attribute of an animal; the healthy 
Anglo-Saxon reasoning biped, who is respon- 
sible for the use of his time, should 
assimilate the food he has ingested, and 
reproduce it in nerve-force or muscle-force 
as soon as he can. The mind-spinner, 
whose cerebral structures are in active 
operation, and who requires a large amount 
of animal food, can least afford to sleep after 
his meals. 

Interesting tables are given by Professor 
Waitz respecting the strength of the different 
races of men. ‘Tested by the dynamometer, 
the European races are capable of lifting 
much heavier weights than any savage na- 
tion—a fact which might be inferred a priori 


from the observation of their skeletons as | I 
' fect notice, with the reiterated expression of 


compared with those of the Australians. The 
observations of Owen on this subject are very 
significant; and we must, from comparison of 
a ry 5 number of human skeletons, corrobo- 
rate his allegation that ‘“‘the advantage in 
regard to size and strength of body, especially 
as exemplified by the bony framework, is 
decidedly with the civilized European.” The 
selection of some exception to the rule—e.g., 
a Li rooge Patagon—by no means affects the 
validity of this generalization. 

Professor Waitz’s third section—‘‘ The Re- 


In vindication of Dr. Meigs, one of the most 
able cranioscopists of the American, or any 
other school, we must remind Dr. Waitz that 
Meigs believes in the existence of a law of 
‘‘ homoiokephalic representation,’ which 
regulates the repetition of similarcharacters in 
skulls of nations aboriginally distinct. Al- 
though we must abandon the idea that any 
general ultimate classificatory basisis afforded 
by the study of the conformation of the skull, 
we consider that it is one of the most valu- 
able and powerful auxiliaries which is at the 
disposal of the anthropologist. An accurate 
and truly natural system, however, is not 
formed on one character alone, but on the 
consideration of many, and their due subor- 
dination to each other. The conveniences of 
a craniological classification are great recom- 
mendations for its daily use, although even- 
tually it may have to give place to a more 


| philosophical system. 


Our space precludes us from adequate dis- 
cussion of the portions of the work which 
relate to Languages, Historical Analogies, 
and Psychological Investigation. The latter 
part of the work is, perhaps, the least inte- 
resting or scientifically instructive—the fact 
being that the method of psychology is 


inferior to the methods of anatomy and 











physiology, by reason that it is not yet 
emancipated from metaphysical or other 
modes of thought. But psychology is an 
integral portion of anthropology, although it 


_is the most withered branch on the great tree 


| of science. 


Sooner or later it may bear 


fruits. 


We must here close this brief and imper- 


our thanks to the Editor of the work, who 


has, by his industry and perseverance, placed 
the great text-book of anthropological 


thought in Germany at the disposal of the 


sults of Intermixture of Different Types, and | 


the Peculiarities of the Mongrels’ —is a model | have already introduced to our readers. 


of accurate forensic argumentative skill. We 
differ nearly in toto from every one of his 
conclusions, at the same time that we admit 
most of his facts, and congratulate the scien- 
tific public on having so accurate and con- 
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British public. CO. C. B. 








JAPANESE WOODCUTS. 
An Illustrated Story-Book brought from Japan. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


E continue our sketches of the woodcuts 
in the Japanese Story-Book which we 


No. 16. The hero (?) seems to be repeat- 
ing Samson’s feat of knocking a house to 
shivers by manual em ed his nose wrinkles 
with the effort. Or, perhaps, his attitude, pres- 
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sing and cramped up against the house-wall, 
only vn, ep his endeavour to crouch and 
shelter himself from the slabs, shutters, and 
potsherds, which are raining upon him from 
above ; these being, in such case, propelled, 
not by his own shaking of the house, but by 
some upper enemy. One great shutter or 
door-valvye is decorated with a grotesque 
head almost identical with the one which 
figures in the title-page; two panels are 
shown cracking in a dozen directions at 
once. 

No. 17. The hero, bare-legged and bare- 
footed though otherwise clothed with the 
wonted richness, seems to have discovered, 
in an out-of-the-way hill-region, a hermitess 
in the last stage of emaciation and disjointed- 
ness. He leads her forth firmly, and, it 
might seem, sternly, by her mere drumstick 
of a left arm; his own arm, though strong- 
looking, is, as usual, excessively meagre. 
With open mouth, she seems to whine inarti- 
culately, like a creature almost lapsed from 
humanity into animalhood. As Dante says :— 

Dinanzi agh occhj mi si fu offerto 

Chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco. 
Her hair overgrows her to below the knees, 
like St. Mary of Egypt; she huddles to her 
breast what we guess to be a child, though 


with hair-like streaks of fringe. 


sticks in a bank of earth. Immediately 


is walking on a pair of squared pattens, 


shaped like foot-stools—the path has or will 
become so soppy with the rain: he also 
wields his umbrella, a mere uncovered 
framework, with ten ribs for one in the 
British article. He has caught the bald man 
by the neckpiece of his sorry black wrapper : 
the poor creature has no signs of luxury or 
well-being about him. He too is pattened ; 
but one of his pattens comes off as he is 
dragged along the ground, its unfastened 


| string sticking between the great toe and 


_brella rather than a scraggy mat) has been | 





behind the hero’s shoulder comes a blotch of | 


black with a disk therein—presumuably night 


and the full moon, the rest of the sky being | 


left blank after this indication of what is 
meant, sufficient to the trained eye. 

No. 18. In more than one instance already 
the doubt has arisen whether we ought to 
look at the print according to the width of 
the double page, or to its height. Hitherto, 
careful inspection has left no doubt in favour 


of the width; but this time the height proves | 


to be right, and one or two other such cases 
will occur. The hero now reappears as a 
devil-queller. We have seen him (in No. 5) 
put one devil to shame by giving him ocular 
proof that he is more than black enough, 
though not ‘as black as he is painted.” He 
is now trying conclusions with the other 
devil, who was knocking the bald sleeper off 
his couch (No. 6); at least, the present devil 


save that his frontal eye has yanished—the 
forehead being, however, so much averted 
that the eye might almost be there without 
being visible. The devil’s days—poor deyil !— 
are evidently numbered. The hero, very 
massive in body this time, and again fur- 
nished with a great beard, which covers his 
chest, is holding the devil up at arm’s length, 
his left hand following the contour of the jaw. 
It might be an action of easy familiarity— 
chucking the devil under the chin, treating 
him ‘‘as if he loved him,” as Izaak Walton 
recommends the angler to treat the fish with 
the barb in its gills. But the hero’s naked 
sword, ready for a clean thrust, tells a diffe- 


and the writhings of the devil himself. He 
howls, with grinning cheek and upward eye; 


he clenches the capturing hand with both his | fee ; 
framed on the principle of a boxing-glove, 


own, hairy and raw-boned; one leg ramps, 
and the other distends, its clawed and twitch- 
ing toes knocking against the victor’s scab- 
bard. It is all up with the devil. This is a 
design of the very highest quality, and one 
which again calls our attention to the great 
diversity, the interesting peculiarities, and 
the minute making-out, of the costumes repre- 
sented in our series. 

No. 19. Having settled the devil, the hero 
turns his attention to his fellow-creatures, 
and drags a bald-headed man about in the 
rain, with the ulterior intention, as one may 
guess, of killing him. The rain is coming 
down in a steady pour, sufficiently expressed 
in clear straight lines of various length and 
nearness to the ground. In one corner of the 
design is a curious erection: it might be the 
base of a wooden obelisk between two pagoda- 


one may see by the gateways of English 
country-houses. The hero, in this instance, 


the other toes. His umbrella (if it is an um- 


smashed, his coffee-pot (¥) prostrated, and its 
lid knocked off. 

No. 20. This represents, as far as we can 
make it out, a sea-monster lashing the waves, 
and overturning two men out of a boat; the 
boat itself, however, is nowhere visible. The 
monster before us does not yield to either of 
his predecesssors in strangeness and power, 
but he is much less repulsive; indeed, not 
repulsive at all, though terrible from his 
size (at least as big as an elephant) and from 
his reckless exercise of strength. The head 
is not greatly unlike a lion’s—something 
between that and a walrus’s; the claws 
cat-like; the tail equine; the body covered 


nothing of it is traceable save a ball of black | all over with a sort of fleece, which clots into 
Somebody | Starry tufts, studding the whole gigantic 


has shot an arrow at the forlorn creature : it | ; 
anemones peopling a sea-pool. 


surface like so many half-displayed sea- 
With the 


' broad frondent banana-like 


wrenches his head aside, and tugs hard to be 
released, but cannot manage it. The lady’s 
face is a notable example of the limitation of 
Japanese drawing. A certain intention to 
suggest delicacy of features is apparent; but 
these are represented simply by thin lines— 
two for the eyebrows, one for the nose, two 
for the eyes, and a little wry slit for the 
mouth. A similar process is adopted in the 
two ensuing instances where female beauty 
appears to be in question. 

No. 22. Here we sup full with horrors, A 
ruthless, truculent-looking man, with a leer 
compounded of craft and atrocity, in a hand- 
some gown which exposes his hairy chest 
a little (we hope it is not the hero, though it 
might even be he), is holding by the nakios, 
head downward, a naked child, some year 
or two old, and deliberately slitting it up the 
middle with a carving-knife. A long, black 
string of blood drips from the infant into a 
furnace, in whose front one sees the flames 
crackling and spirting, with licking tongues 
along the furnace-edges. Two other infants 
lie behind, trussed fora similar fate. Another 
wicked elderly man looks callously on, 
his head peering behind a wooden pier of 
the house-front, his right hand loosely 
grasping it. The details of the house, with 
some rock-work at its threshold, and 
leafage seen 


| behind, are accurately made out. <A fiendish 
_business which one may suppose to haye 


ferocity of vehement suddenness he plunges | 


forward, lashing about him; the sea- 
surface clangs, and splinters into enor- 
mous tress-like ares and curves. ‘Two 
warriors flounder head over heels into the 
air. One of them holds a long-bladed spear, 
with which he instinctively tries to balance 
himself, like a rope-dancer with his pole; 
the other loses hold of a contorted banner 
somewhat like the one in No. 10. 
and figures stand out upon a ground of solid 


Monster | 


black, with a rounded upper contour dis- | 


tinctly defined; whether here representing 
night, or the blackness of the inner sea, 
where the monster reigns, and the men may 
just drown, we cannot say for certain—not 


unlikely the latter, which would account for 


our not seeing any trace of a boat. 
No. 21. The raison d’étre of this subject is 
by no means apparent. There is nothing 


resembles that one in all points of moment, | about it which looks as if it were intended 


for an unearthly or superhuman transaction ; 
and yet the position of one figure is more 


some necromantic significance, admirably 
rendered. 

No. 23. A very unintelligible subject. A 
supernatural-looking woman (we apprehend 
it to be rather a female than a male figure) is 
hauling up a mountain-path an enormous 
casket, more than big enough to contain 
herself. Her face is unlike the type of other 
female faces, and more abstract-looking than 
any male type in the book : staring diagonal 
cat’s-eyes, and the two blobs of frontal eye- 
brows very highly developed. The casket 
has a somewhat bell-like form, with a 
panelled and ornamented surface. The woman 


‘holds it by a rope wherewith it is girt, 


like tumbling through void space than any- | 


thing else. No ground is represented in any 
part of the design; but previous similar 
instances warn us that this is not to be relied 
upon as a symptom of preeter-naturalism. 


_ The figure who looks as if tumbling is a man 


transfixed with two swords (he appears to us, 
in the present instance, to be transfixed, 
although it is possible that he is only wearing 
the two swords, as continually represented 
elsewhere). With that singular proclivity 
which, according to our artist, the Japanese 
have for being knocked down, head to ground 


rent tale, and so do his hard-set features, | 2nd legs brandishing in the air, the man, in 
his death-throes, is kicking up with such | 


violence that his slipper is sent spinning. 


His black sock is exposed to view. It 1s 
the great toe occupying one compartment of 
it apart from all the other toes. 
rangement, noticeable in sundry other designs 
as well, combined with the rigid form of the 
naked shank, gives the whole limb a pecu- 
liarly bovine aspect, as if terminated by a 


This ar- | 





and also by passing her right arm through 
the handle, sculptured with two satyr-like 
heads. She seems to be on the look-out for 
some one. 

No. 24 appears to personify the sun and 
moon. ‘They stand in mid-sky, poised on 
heaped clouds, tolerably angular in general 
outline, and scored over with broken curves 
like the cerebral conyolutions. The Sun is a 
man, mostly draped : he treats his cloud-bank 
as a solid substratum—propping upon it a 
long pole, on which he leans his full 
weight, and grounding on the upper edge of 
the cloud his bent right leg. The Moon is a 
youthful woman, whose figure and action 

ave an unwonted degree of rounded grace, 
and whose face, though constructed upon the 
unsophisticated principle before adverted to 
(No. 21), evidences a like purpose on the 
artist’s part. She holds a beautiful flower by 
its long, swaying stem. Behind the head of 
each figure comes the disk of the subject 


| planet—the sun only a little larger than the 


; moon. 


No. 25. Unless this portrays the presiding 
genius of a waterfall, we can make nothing 
of it. The design is a very singular one, 
showing, in many details, high aptitude for 


the conventional representation of certain 


cleft hoof—the calf of the leg being repre- | 


sented rather as a double and tightly-com- 


pressed swelling than as a bold continuous — 


curve. All round the sprawling man is a 
swarm of dots, presumably dust-motes in 


this instance as in others; although here, | 


hard by him, is something which looks very 
much like a bee-hive, and the dots might pos- 
sibly be bees, which, however, we can scarcely 
conceive that the precision of Japanese 
art would indicate so very inefficiently. A 


‘lady, herself also furnished with two swords 


headed stone tgs" much like some which ! in her girdle, stands over the dying man, and 
' clutches the wrist of another man, to compel 


him to look upon the sorry spectacle. He 
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natural appearances which, in a bold phase of 
art like this, cannot be represented at all, 
unless conventionally. The water of the fall 
is indicated by forms of two sorts—vertical 
dripping lines, not unlike icicles, and a sort 
of coralline contortion for the creaming, 
curdling foam. -It may seem odd that the 
latter forms appear in the upper part of the 
designs, and the first-named forms chiefly in 
the lower part: this arrangement—the re- 
verse of what we should have expected on a 
first thought—may perhaps be accounted for 


by the fact that already, in the upper part of 


the design, the water has gncountered ob- 
stacles, such as angles of rock, and the head 
and shoulders of the presiding genius, whereon 
it bangs and bursts, crashing intofoam. The 
genius stands amid the shock, upright and 
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impassive, his feet upon the pointed rocks, 


all, nor other distinct termination of the 


his hands crossed close to his breast, the | 


forefingers extended and joined at the tips, 
the thumbs displayed, the other fingers 
intertwined—doubtless a symbolical action. 
The face is much of the ordinary male 
type, though somewhat more peculiar than 
usual. 

No. 26. Here the hero is exterminating 
two warriors—let us hope, the two child- 
murderers (No. 22), 
accounted already sufficiently disposed of, 
and is sprawling his last as a Japanese, and 
only a Japanese, seems able to sprawl it— 
head to ground, right hand beneath it, left 
hand and left foot on a level in the air, right 


One of them may be | 
/ ning, middle, and ending. 


foot tilted higher up by the shank’s length, | 


body arched in proportion. The other man 
is writhing in the grasp of the victor, who 


swings him horizontally into space, and grips | 


his throat hard, scarcely conscious of the | 
powers of art in a condition of very consider- 


clutching hand which twitches to dislodge 
his hold ; he wields his sword at arm’s length 
for the final circling slash and thrust. 
Nothing can be more energetic than this 
group—more deadly in determination, more 
deathly in desperation. Arrows have fallen 

nt, others are still flying about—a conven- 





tional device, we are left to conclude, for | 


indicating a previous stage of the conflict, as 


it can scarcely be assumed that there are | 


any other unseen actors in the drama en- 
gaged in launching the darts at the present 
moment. 


No. 27. The hero is occupied in tugging | 


at a vast scabbard (such it appears to be), 
double his own height, the tip of which is 


imbedded in a rock, the upper end jammed | 
into the fork of a tree-trunk, very vigorously | 


drawn. 
away, huddling and tumbling: they seem to 


Three men, beyond the trunk, flee | 


regard the impending success of the achieye- | 


ment as involving their own doom. A cleft 
mass of black to the upper left hand of the 
design may, as in previous instances, indicate 
night-time. 

o. 28. A lady, of more embonpoint than 
usual, stands in what seems to be the upper 
floor of her house, open in front. She has 
been assailed with a whole flight of arrows : 


punctiliously detailed; unflagging invention | 


_ they ample or restricted. 


twenty-one remain before us to be counted. | 


Two attacking warriors appear to have made 


' 
| 


their way to the upper floor; and we now | 


contemplate their downfall. The lady has 
launched at them a huge log of undressed 
timber, which dashes them downward again 
in a trice: spread legs and arms, and jaw so 
knocked in with the crash that it can barely 
open for a shriek, attest the discomfiture of 
the assailants, who seem to be yet in the act 
of falling. This is an admirable design, 
specially notable for the decisive way the 
alTows are put in, and the vigorous origin- 
ality which their scattering gives to the 
composition. 

No. 29. The hero setting his foot on the 
jaw of a dead or sleeping tiger. We may 
well suppose the savage to be dead, or the 
feat were too hazardous; and yet his tail 
looks as if it had a whisk in it still, and his 
gigantic claws a reserve of the lacerating 
power. Magnificent is his patterned fur, 
white and black. The hero is holding up, as 
if it constituted his prize won in the adven- 
ture of the tiger, a moderate-sized, square- 
edged packet, inscribed on one side; it is 
neatly done up, as neatly as if it were a 
mere packet of tea from a neighbouring shop. 
The scene is a bamboo-thicket in leaf—the 
procumbent stems, and scattered flecks of 
foliage, very gracefully given. ; 

No. 30. The hero has been squatting or 
kneeling on the broad steps of a building, 
perhaps a temple. He starts to his feet, and 
wields his sword-bladed partisan at the 
apparition of a (doubtless supernatural) bird, 
resembling a gannet, whose wings and head, 
with a profound and portentous eye, stand 





apparition, after the black has ceased. This 
is, properly speaking, the last design of our 
series, for 

No. 31, which winds all up, represents 
merely the hero, or his biographer, inscribing 
upon a tree a number of characters, which 
one surmises to set forth the acts and facts of 
his chequered life—chequered, but (let us 


the reverse of intelligible in point of begin- 
It is pleasant to 


; ; | to submit to. 
add after doing our best to trace it) very much | 


notice that the inscriber keeps up his spirits, 


after all said and done, and executes his 


record witha more smiling countenance than | 


was habitual in his days of adventure. This 
is only a single-page design, like No. 1. 


Two pages of characters, mostly arranged in | 


columns, succeed; and so we shut up the 


book. 


A splendid book, we repeat, showing great 


able development. We shall not dwell at 
large upon the general characteristics of 
Japanese art, as here and elsewhere exhi- 
bited, but only sum up in brief words a few 
leading attributes of these designs. We find 


, children to her care. 


NOTICES. 





Margaret’s Secret andits Success. A Tale. By 
Mrs. Carey Brock, author of “Sunday Echoes in 
Week-day Hours,” ‘Children at Home,” &c. 
(Seeleys.).—ManrGargt is the only daughter of a 


| poor carpenter, and is left an orphan, with five 


unruly brothers to manage, and a cross step-mother 
By her untiring gentleness and her 
“ soft answer” she turns away the wrath of the 
step-mother and wins her love and that of her own 
brothers, one of whom she induces to to return 
his home as he is running away from it. The 
clergyman of her parish recommends her as a 
lady’s maid to Lady Gresham, who is ill and 
querulous, and unconverted. By her kindness to 
the lady’s favourite child, whose life she saves, and 
by her Christian conduct, Margaret converts Lady 
Gresham, who, on her death-bed, confides her 
A cross governess is after- 
wards converted by Margaret’s “soft answer,” 
too; and last comes her own lover. Him she 
cannot marry, because he is not a thorough 
believer, though a good young man, who goes 
to church (to see her and walk home with 
her); but he tumbles off a scaffold, has 


three months’ illness, during which he thinks 


in them extraordinary dignity and power of | 
_ line, considered both singly and in combina- | 

tion, forming compositions; decisive, mas- 
terly vigour of stroke ; most varied, original, | 
_and audacious grouping; action carried to 


an extreme, and beyond the extreme, yet 


well understood and coherently conceived | 


even in its vagaries; expression often strong 
and true, seldom undeserving of attention ; 
remarkable combinations of darks and lights, 
if not exactly of light and shade (which, 
indeed, are almost out of count through the 
system of execution, which is little more 
than in outline); splendour and complication 
of decorative quality, obtained partly by 
the elaborate and highly-adorned costumes 


of the natural, the extraordinary, and the 
preeternatural ;—throughout all these diverse 
qualities, an essential unity, which belongs to 
imagination, and to the full grasp of the 
means which the artist has to work with, be 
In fact, spite of all 
obstructing influences, this Japanese designer 
of the nineteenth century bears a very 
observable resemblance to that Albert Diirer 
of the sixteenth whom Europe is proud to 
acknowledge as, to this day, one of the 
greatest artists she has produced. 

We must, in fairness, state one serious 
set-off to the very great excellences of the 
phase of art evidenced in these designs. 
Notwithstanding their grandeur and fine- 
ness of line, there is nothing in them which 
can be identified by, a European as the 
feeling for beauty. One would say, as the 
result of an inspection of the works, that 
this is a feeling really alien from the Japa- 
nese mind—that beauty does not present 
itself to that mind as an intrinsic element of 
art, or almost of nature. And this may be 
partly dependent upon a cognate fact—that 
there is nothing throughout the designs in 
the least suggesting moral beauty; the 
distilled essence of the whole of them may 
even be termed atrocity. Lerocious faces, 
ferocious passions, ferocious deeds and 
achievements ; beetle brows, mouths grin- 
ning, snarling, howling, or champing; 
muscles, limbs, and extremities on the 
stretch. The devil in man and the doll in 
woman seem to be the designer’s idea of 
the radical distinction between the sexes—a 
sorry social foundation. But we have no 
business, nor any disposition, to moralize. 
Why these characteristics belong to Japanese 
art, whether they permeate the life as well as 
the art of the nation—these are no questions 
for us here; that they do distinguish the 


admirable designs before us is a fact which 


could not be omitted in any attempt to make 


out in vivid whiteness upon a black ground, © 


symbolizing night. The visionary sudden- 
ness of the event is perfectly expressed; and 
its strangeness enhanced by the peculiarity of 
leaving the whole middle plane of the picture 
blank, the upper part of the bird being given 
relieved upon the black, but no lower part at 





the reader acquainted with the series. May 
we see many more such books, and may the 
persons into whose hands they come recog- 
nise their great superiority, in some respects, 
to anything Which contdinpeeaty European 
art has to show us !—such are our parting 


wishes. W. M. R. 
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over a conversation he has had with Margaret, 
and a hymn he has often sung as a boy); he becomes 
converted, and is then accepted by his love. Very 
bald this hasty sketch ofthe story seems ; but the 
book itself is a very beautiful one, most interest- 
ing in its simplicity, earnestness, and absence of 
affectation or cant. We have read it with as 
much interest as a good novel, and it has touched 
our heart far more. The way in which the 
authoress makes Margaret win over her brother 
into coming back to his home, and then help 
her hard stepmother out of her strong self-asser- 
tion and sharp temper, is so natural, so well 
worked out, that one feels strengthened by it to 
meet one’s own trials and troubles more humbly, 
and therefore more effectually; and one is sure 
that any girl in Margaret’s position would be 
greatly helped through similar scenes by having 
read this book. We cannot praise too lighly the 
sketch of Margaret, the country-girl, introduced 
to her London home and duties ; her first evening 
with Mrs. Appleby, the housekeeper; and that 
later on, when the good old lady tells our heroine 
the story of the death of Lady Gresham’s father, 
the cause of the poor lady’s illness and coming 
death. The whole book is written with good taste 
and right feeling; and, though some of the re- 
ligious monologues are a little long, the story is 
one that will interest and help a man of the 
world as much as a servant-girl. It is one of the 
prettiest and most helpful tales that we have read 
for a long time. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Heat, and into its 
Mode of Action in the Phenomena of Combustion, 
Evaporization, &c. By Zerah Colburn. (Spon.) 
—Tuts is a sort of gossip on the subject of the 
modern science of thermo-dynamics. ‘The author 
admits the truth of the mechanical theory of heat, 
and the accuracy of Joule’s equivalent; and he 
also appears to reject the old material theory of 
caloric ; but he hesitates to receive the idea now 
generally substituted for it—namely, that heat is a 
species of atomic motion. His principal difficulty 
seems to be that he cannot comprehend the exact 
way in which this motion occurs. He seems to 
wish to put the atoms under an imaginary micro- 
scope, and to ace them revolving, or vibrating, as 
the case may be, ‘‘as in a train of wheel-work.” 
And, because he cannot accomplish this satisfac- 
torily, he pronounces the theory unintelligible. 
He should, however, recollect that the supporters 
of the theory by no means pretend to explain it to 
this extent. Professor Tyndall, its latest and 
clearest expounder, expressly says: ‘‘ The ideas of 
the most well-informed philosophers are as yet 
uncertain regarding the exact nature of the motion 
of heat; but the great point, at present, is to 
regard it as motion of some kind, leaving its more 
precise character to be dealt with in future investi- 
gations.” Mr. Colburn suggests a theory of his 
own—namely, that heat, instead of being convertible 
into force, is force, being “the counter - force of 
every kind of attraction.” We must refer to the 
work itself for the explanation of this, and for the 
arguments on which it is founded. The book is 


_ evidently the production of a thinking mind, and 





will repay perusal; but we should have liked it 
better had it been free from such uncouth expres- 


sions as ‘‘ donated,” “emissitious,”’ and “ olidible.”’ 


The Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. By John Bunyan. 
With Notes and Memoir by the Rev. James Inglis, 
Johnstone. (Edinburgh: Gall and Inglis.)—1n 
the Bedfordshire General Library, in the town in 
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which Bunyan received the scant education doled 
out in Charles the First’s time to the children of 
the poor, and in which, both before and after his 
seven years’ imprisonment in its jail, he ministered 
to a Baptist congregation, is preserved a copy of 
Fox’s “Acts and Monuments,” the black letter 
edition of 1641, in three folio volumes, which, 
with his Bible, may at first have formed his entire 
library. In a bold hand, in Roman capitals 
full half-an-inch long, is the autograph, JOHN : 
BVNYAN, the J and the Y both slightly 
flourished at the foot, evidently of a much later 
date than some doggerel verses, written in the 
margins, the letters of which are in shape just 
such as a man determined to educate himself 
might have imitated from the “ law-hand”’ then 
in use. We are told by himself that, at the age 
of nineteen, he married a young woman, “ virtuous, 
loving, born of good, honest, godly parents, who 
had instructed her as well as they were able in 
the ways of truth and saving knowledge ;” that 
she persuaded him “to stay at home and read,” 
to attend a place of worship, and “to study the 
gospel of salvation.” This copy of the “ Book of 
Martyrs” bears evidence of having been in his 
possession whilst undergoing the process of self- 
education. The following doggerel lines are 
placed beside the cut of a martyr at the stake :— 
Hear is one stout and strong in deed, 
He doth not waver like as doth a Reed, 


A sighn he gives them yea last of all, 
That are obedient to the heavenly call. 


The book was evidently dear to Bunyan; and 
verses more harmonious, written at a later period, 
occur on several of the margins, and an autograph 
on the fifth page of the first volume, written in a 
neat flowing hand—Jo. Bunyan, liber ej.—shows 
that it was still in his possession when he had 
mastered all the difficulties of his early want of 
education ; and we have seen that he took it with 
him to his prison. To its constant perusal we 
may trace many a graphic passage in the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” of which that of the “ blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, and 
even of pilgrims,” close to the cave of the 
giants, Pope and Pagan, in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, is an example. Mr. Inglis’s 
edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ comes to us 
in a neatly-printed duodecimo volume, bound in 
green morocco cloth, with gilt edges, the upper 
side gilt in imitation of Venetian binding of some 
three centuries ago, when artists planned the 
ornamental decorations of book-covers; for books 
were then spread flat on cesk-shaped shelving 
round the room, instead of, as now, placed upright 
in the book-case. The side is gilt in compart- 
ments, and the four corners have medallions of 
Christian and Christiana, of Hopeful and Mercy ; 
and the centre—between the legend, ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” which is in two lines—represents 
Christian ‘ walking in the fields and reading his 
book.” As far as these cheap bindings are con- 
cerned, they evidence an earnest striving to com- 
bine beauty and utility. We can speak in 
greater praise of the binding than of the piates, 
and in charity we pass them by. In the notes 
the editor has brought considerably varied infor- 
mation to illustrate his author, and the short 
biographical memoir is satisfactory on the whole. 
But Mr. Inglis gives 1692 as the date of John 
Bunyan’s death instead of 1688. It is true there 
is no entry in the Register of Burials at Bunhill 
Fields, where the body was deposited, Bunyan 
having died of an epidemic whilst on a visit to a 
friend, a grocer on Snowhill, in London; but all 
his biographers concur in the date. Near him, 
in Bunhill Fields, De Foe found a last resting- 
place. So did Blake; so did Stothard. The first 
edition of the first part of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
appeared in 1678, of which only one perfect copy 
is known ; and the little unpretending small fools- 
cap volume is worth more than ten times its 
weight in gold. The writer of this notice once 
posrecsen the second edition of the same date, 

ut little less valuable, as also the eighth edition 
of 1682, the last revised by the author; and all 
three rest now on the same shelf in the library of 
H. 8. Holford, Esq. Mr. Lovell Reeve has just 
given us a fac-simile of a little book of like price, 
by means of photozincography, in his reprint of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets of 1609. Will he repro- 
duce the first edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
by the same means ? 

School and Home; or, Leaves Jrom a Boy’s 
Journal. A Tale for Schoolboys. By the Author 
of “ England’s Day-Break,” “ Plain Reading for 
Ploughboys,” &e. (Seeleys.)—‘“ Tatx of the devil 
and he’s sure to appear” is an old saying that we 
should have thought might have been repeated 
without offence to a schoolboy ; but the authoress 
of this book seems to be of opinion that the phrase 








is an improper one for Christian youth, and she 
has therefore put it into the form of “Talk of a 
person, and they’re sure toturn up.” The Satanic 


| grammar, at least, is preferable to the converted ; 


and we do not think the old gentleman is so very 
bad that his name need be turned out of the maxim 
which has so long been associated with him, even 
in such a goody book as the present. The authoress, 
who writes from K—— rectory, says she wants to 
teach boys the lessons in the Book of Proverbs, 
and, knowing that said boys will only listen to a 
story, she must in consequence write her lessons 
as astory. Wherefore she puts a morally perfect 
Herbert Oliver and his lively young brother Alf 
to Chadminster School as day-boarders, with an 
all-wise father and angelic mother to watch them, 
and a little sister Minnie of ethereal beauty for 


| their school friends Dick Norris and Malcolm 


Douglas to fall in love with. Dick is a joking, 
sporting boy, who, by forging a letter and divers 
hypocrisies, carries off Alf to some races near the 
school, and also uses cribs. Moreover, he acci- 
dentally shoots Douglas in the side. The race- 
transgression, and the lies it has involved, make 
Alf very miserable; Herbert gets him to confess 
all to his father and the head master, and makes 
Dick join, and thenceforth Alf’s conversion is 
assured and Dick’s begun. But Dick, being of a 
“sandy” nature, needs further strengthening, and 
is therefore put into most abject fear of being 
handed over to the devil for murdering Douglas ; 
and the impression is made abiding by keeping 
the wounded boy hanging between life and death 
for a sufficiently long time. This wound is also 
the instrument of Douglas’s conversion. At first 
he was a strong-willed, noble, able boy, keeping 
himself to himself; then Mrs. Oliver’s magic drew 
him into their circle, and he was Herbert’s great 
friend till he got jealous of Herbert’s notice of 
Dick. His jealousy, most unexpectedly to the 
reader, makes him—a daring, resolute fellow—not 
only steal an examination-paper, but put it into 
his old friend Herbert’s pocket, and let Herbert 
be flogged for it. After a time Mrs. Oliver’s 
kindness stings him into confession, and a great 
scene of repentance and tears takes place in school, 
the injured boy praying for Douglas’s pardon. 
Before this, the good Herbert has in the holidays 
converted a dying burglar from Liverpool, left 
alone in a cave in the Isle of Man; and of course 
in the robber “there was something almost regal 
in the finely-chiseled outline of his features and 
eagle glance of his full dark eye.” At last the 
boys turn all sincere Christians, resolve on being 
confirmed, are called “the Harmonious Quartet ;”’ 
and Douglas marries Minnie, “ the loveliest, the 
most winsome thing that ever trod the earth we 
live on.” The book is a very weak one, and is 
badly written as a story, for it is in the form of a 
journal kept, part by Mrs. Oliver and part by 
Herbert, and 1s sadly long-winded and tame. 
Some of the sayings also are funnily out of cha- 
racter; but we do not like to find too much fault 
with a book whose intent is good, which seeks to 
warn boys against deceit, and lying white and 
black, and strives to make them treat poor girls 
with respect. There may be some boys and parents 
whom parts of the book will help. The rest had 
far better read “Tom Brown’s School Days” 
over again than take up “School and Home.” 
The Life of Stonewall Jackson. From Official 
Papers, Contemporary Narratives, and Personal 
Acquaintances. By Hon. J. M. Daniells, a Vir- 
ginian. Reprinted from advance sheets of the 
Richmond edition. (London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co.; New York: Charles B. Richardson. 
Pp. 305.)—Tuts appears to be the most reliable 
life of Stonewall Jackson we have yet seen. The 
work was composed “ in bivouac, by the roadside, 
immediately before and after engagements, amid 
scenes and under circumstances which have ren- 
dered deliberate writing impossible.” The author 
tells us that for similar reasons he has been unable 
to correct the proof-sheets. There is little, how- 
ever, in the book which one would wish altered. 
It is fresh anid life-like, and soldierly frankness 
and enthusiasm characterize every page. There 
is, as a frontispiece, an excellent engraving of the 
hero, “from a photograph taken a few days before 
his death,” which assists us wonderfully in realiz- 
ing the man. His is a compact, manly, and 


determined-looking head, with a visible gentleness | 


of nature lurking about the corners of the eye and 
mouth. 
General Ewell; but we see only the soldier in his 
face. Both by South and North Jackson was 
looked upon as a hero; and the pages of Mr. 
Daniell’s book but confirm the ex-professor’s claim 
to the title. It was at the battle of Manassas, 
when the fortunes of the day seemed turning 
against the Southern cause, that Thomas Jona- 
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We have also # portrait of his successor, | 
| volume are not uninteresting. 





than Jackson first received the sobriquet of 
Stonewall. A moment before General Bee fell 
mortally wounded, charging at the head of his 
command, which was but the worn remnants of 
what he had led into the field, he rallied the spirits 
of his broken ranks by calling out to his men: 
“* There is Jackson standing like a stone wall! 
Let us determine to die here, and we will conquer ! 
Follow me!” and they did follow, and conquered. 
We have room for only one or two little extracts 
from this interesting volume. “ Hard fighting,” 
says our author, “was the strong point of Stone- 
wall Jackson. He had little of the fiery dash of 
Rupert at the head of his cavaliers, but the very 
bull-dog pertinacity and iron nerve of Cromwell— 
sworn to conquer or die.” And yet, when a little 
girl, in one of the hospital houses at Mossneck, 
expressed a wish to kiss him, “ he blushed very 
much, and turned away with a slight laugh, as if 
he was confused.” On another occasion “a new 
military cap had been sent him just before the 
battle of Fredericksburg, which was resplendent 
with gold braid and al? manner of decorations. 
General Jackson did not admire this fine substi- 
tute for that old, sun-scorched, head-covering 
which had so long served him; and when, one 
day, a little girl was standing at his knees, looking 
up from her clustering curls at the kindly general, 
whose hand was caressing her hair, he called for 
a pair of scissors, ripped off the fine gold braid, 
and, joining the ends, placed it like a coronet upon 
her head, with smiles and evident admiration of 
the pretty picture thus presented.” It is much to 
be regretted that there is no military map accom- 
panying the book. 

Martin Luther: A Monograph on the Life 
and Times of the Solitary Monk who Shook the 
World. By Samuel Neil, author of ‘ The Art of 
Reasoning,” &., &¢. (Houlston and Wright. 
Pp. 72.)—Tuis is a reprint from the British 
Controversialist, and Literary Magazine, which, it 
appears, is “devoted to the impartial discussion 
of important questions in religion, philosophy, 
history, politics, social economy, &c., and to the 
promotion of self-culture and general education.” 
** The aim of the author,” says the preface, “ has 
been to sketch the life of Luther, not merely as a 
theologian or a reformer, but, as far as the writer 
could comprehend it, in the entireness of his being 
—as a man:” and he modestly thinks that “the 
attempt to exhibit at once the mandiness of Luther 
and the godliness of his work may justify to the 
public the production of one other memoir upon 
this over-written theme.’ As a tractate, this life 
of Luther deserves popularity. 

From the World to the Pulpit. (Freeman. 
Pp. 366.)—Tue writer of this volume is what is 
called a “ Congregationalist,” and his intention in 
writing it was, as he informs us, to “describe the 
course through which a young man must ordi- 
narily pass in fighting his way from a secular 
calling to the pulpit of the Congregationalist body. 
I say ordinarily pass, for many find a very easy, if 
not a royal, road to the rostrum by dispensing 
with any sort of collegiate training whatsoever, 
and so going by one stride ‘ from the world to the 
pulpit.’” Student life at “ Derri College” is our 
author’s main theme ; and, in a sketchy and some- 
what juvenile vein, he touches on his “ classmates,” 
‘college routine,” “ the college committee,” the 
various “ examinations,” the *‘ sermon class,” the 
“theological class,’ the “ preaching list,” &. All 
young men anxious to leave “secular. pursuits” 
and betake themselves to the “ Congregational 

ulpit” will find in this volume interest and 
instruction. 

Le Perron de Tortoni. Indiserétions biogra- 
phiques. Par Jules Lecomte. (Paris: E. Dentu.) 
—'T nis book consists of anecdotes and scraps of 
information relating to French notabilities past 
and present. It is written for the most part in 
a sprightly and amusing style, and though many 
of the stories are not worth preserving, others are 
quite sufficiently entertaining to justify “ the ink 
and paper Dentw hath expended on them.” What 
some of the living notabilities themselves will say 
at having their private affairs thus exhibited to 
public gaze, it is impossible to predict. Probably, 
however, they are accustomed to it, for French- 
men are nearly as bad as Americans in this 
respect, and a public man on the other side of the 
Channel is, indeed, public property. M. Lecomte 
is apparently an industrious collector of autograph 
letters; and some of those contained in this 
The anecdotes 
relate, among others, to Balzac, M. and Madame 
Emile de Girardin, Béranger, Alphonse Karr, the 
Dukes de Morny and Persigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
Thiers, Paul de Kock, &c. 

Ancient Egypt: its Antiquities, Religion, and 
History. By the Rev. George Trevor, M.A., Canon 
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of York. (The Religious Tract Society. yf 356.) 
— Tuts volume,” says Canon Trevor, “‘is designed 
to present the Christian reader with all that is 
really authentic in the antiquities which are so 
studiously pressed against the claims of Revela- 
tion. Feeling the truth of God’s Word to be 


impregnable, we can reciprocate the deep interest | 


attaching to these glimpses of the long-distant 
past; we can encounter, without shrinking, dis- 


closures by which the enthusiasm of unbelief | 


thinks to crush our defences; we find in them 


_ should have gone forth before the trial of Colonel 
Crawley. In the same number there is one of Mr. 


to Say, on Club Paper.” 


only new confirmations of the Book, which, tower- | 


ing above the fluctuations of earthly knowledge, 
stands like a rock amidst the surges.” This tone 
characterizes the whole book. ‘The woodcuts are 
numerous and well executed, and their hiero- 
glyphics, with their explanations, lend character 
as well as interest to the volume. Canon Trevor 
brings his history down to the “close of the Old 
Testament period.” 

The Lawyer's Companion for 1864, re-arranged, 
and in material parts redrawn, &c. Edited by 
Rolla Rouse, Barrister-at-Law. (Stevens, Sons, 
and Haynes.)—TuIs capital compendium is filled 
with varied information, no less useful to the pro- 
fession itself than to public companies, merchants, 
estate and general agents, auctioneers, executors, 
justices of the peace, and all who have to do with 
legal forms and law proceedings. All this informa- 
tion is contained in an introductory portion of 
sixty-four pages, which is followed by a carefully 
compiled Diary, to which is added, with separate 
title-page, a London Law and Provincial Direc- 
tory, containing similar information to that 
furnished by the Law List, printed for the same 
publishers. 

1. Stories of the Good Shepherd. A Sunday 
Book for Children. With three clever illustrations 
by J. D. Watson, printed in colours by W. Dickes. 
—2. A Second Edition of Shadows of Truth; or, 
Thoughts and Allegories in Prose and Verse. A 
Sunday Book for Children. With fifteen wood- 
cuts.—3. The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
Words of the Four Evangelists. With three illus- 
trations after Warren, printed in colours by 
W. Dickes.—4. The Schoolmaster and his Son. A 
Story ofthe Thirty Years’ War. From the German 
of K. H. Caspari. A pleasant kind of autobio- 
graphy. With three coloured illustrations after 
Corbould.—5. Lucy Belmore. By Mrs. Vidal, 
author of “Tales for the Bush,” &c. A nicely- 
written tale, illustrated with three coloured plates. 
—6. St. Austin’s Court; or, the Grandchildren. 
A Little Boy’s Tale. With coloured frontispiece.— 
7 and 8. Prayers for Children. By the Rev. 
H. W. Lee. Each with a coloured frontispiece, 
the one for boys, and the other for girls.—These 
are all just published by Mr. Morgan of Pater- 
noster Row, prettily got-up in gilt cloth bindings, 
as gift-books for children. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood has this month rather a scvere 
article on “ Our Rancorous Cousins.” The writer 
espouses the Southern cause with a pronounced 
frankness; and members of Parliament like 
Messrs. Forster, Bright, and Cobden receive little 
consideration at his hands. He wishes the trio 
would accept the Rey. Mr. Channing’s invitation— 
go to America, and stay there. Speaking of Lord 
Russell, the writer says: “We hope he will be 
restrained sharply in any attempt to adapt our 
municipal laws to the demands of so discreditable 
a government as that of Washington, and so inso- 
lent and domineering a people as that of the North. 
Therefore let us be unwilling to change the laws of 
England in this matter, even though we resist the 
change at the price of parting with the noble lord 
our Foreign Secretary.” “Hawthorne on England” 
contains a clever and appreciative analysis of 
Hawthorne’s literary powers; and the writer 
treats the asperities which the author of “ The 
Scarlet Letter” throws at England in a quiet, 
satirical, patronizing sort of way. “Old Maps 
and New” is a paper of curious interest. In 
another article “The Fall of King Otho” is 
ably narrated ; and in a third “ Ducal Darmstadt ” 
is ribed in a light gossiping style. “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford” and “Tony Butler” are con- 
tinued. 

In the Cornhill, Jacob Omnium’s recitation of 
“The Story of the Mhow Court-Martial” is the 
most emphatic article on a current topic. What- 
ever Jacob Omnium writes is sure to impress 
strongly ; and hence it is that Mr. Thomas Hughes 
has thought it but just to publish in a weekly 
contemporary a comment on the present Cornhill 
article, to the effect that it is hardly fair that such 
an article, likely to prepossess people on one side, 








Thackeray’s charming little articles—no longer 
called “Roundabouts” —quaintly entitled “Strange 
Its text is a mean club- 
scandal against the memory of the late Lord Clyde, 
arising from the fact that the codicil to his will, 
executed at Chatham, was written on a sheet of 
paper bearing the Atheneum Club mark. The 
warrior, the scandal went, must have been stingy 
enough to pocket club paper and carry it 
away with him. One can conceive with what 
sharp and delicate glee Mr. Thackeray handles 
this text and generalizes it so as to hit everybody. 
But, after he has played with the subject, he 
cancels the whole scandal by the simple explana- 
tion that it was Lord Clyde’s solicitor who wrote 
the draft of the codicil in the Athenzum Club, of 
which he is a member, and sent it by post to Lord 
Clyde. <A very lively and pleasant article in the 
same number is that entitled “ A Scotchman in 
Holland,” relating a ramble through Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, &c., in the present autumn. 
“The Small House at Allington” is continued ; 
and there is the commencement of a new story, 
called ‘‘ Margaret Denzil’s History ; annotated by 
her Husband.” 

In Macmillan, Mr. Henry Kingsley commences, 
in his best vein, and with great dash and spirit, a 
new story, called ‘‘ The Hillyars and the Burtons : 
a Story of Two Families.” In the five chapters 
given in the present number, the shuttle of the 
narrative moves to and fro between Australia and 
Chelsea; and already we see the connecting lines 
of fate between the Burtons, an honest blacksmith’s 
family in Chelsea, and the rich and aristocratic 
Hillyars. It would appear that a good deal of 
the story is to transact itself in Australia. In the 
present five chapters there are some rich bits of 
description and humour, both English and Austra- 
lian. Macmillan contains, moreover, a capital 
beginning of another new story, by an anonymous 
author, the title of which is ‘A Son of the Soil.” 
The scene for the present is in Scotland, and a 
considerable portion of the theme is clerical life in 
Scotland; but there are picturesque open-air 
descriptions, and shrewd sketches of manners and 
character. Mr. Ruflini’s story, “ Vincenzo; or, 
Sunken Rocks,’ is concluded in this number. 
Among the general articles may be noted: Lord 
Hobart’s “On Maritime Capture and Blockade,” 
propounding a modification of the existing law ; 
also a somewhat pungent criticism, by Professor 
Cairnes, of Mr. Ruskin’s recent views on the gold 
question. The number concludes with a paper by 
Mr. Edward Dicey, called “ A Week in Russian 
Poland,” very powerful in the impression which it 
gives of the utter dreariness, both physical and 
social, overhanging the Polish lands. 

The Victoria, besides its appropriate article on 
“Social Science at Edinburgh,’’ contains the paper 
read at that gathering by Emily Faithfull on 
“The Unfit Employments in which Women are 
Engaged.” In this paper Miss Faithfull has 
fallen into one or two mistakes. “The number 
of women engaged in street sale in London alone,” 
she says, “is estimated at from twenty-five to 
thirty thousand’’— rather over the mark, we 
should think—“and their average earnings vary 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a week.’ For this statement 
she gives as an authority Mayhew’s ‘“ London 
Labour and London Poor.’’ This same book we 
know to contain blunders; and any man at all 
familiar with the substrata of London knows per- 
fectly that 2s. 6d. to 4s. are not the average earn- 
ings of a female costermonger or street-hawker per 
week, but per day. At least one-fourth of these 
females have to support a family and the father 
thereof ; and, when it is considered for a moment 
what generally are the habits of that father, it will 
readily enough be seen that 4s. a week is an ab- 
surdity. When a man and a woman in the coster- 
monger class make up their minds to ply their 
calling vigorously together, their average earnings 
must be, at least, four pounds a week ; and there 
are London costermonger couples who turn down 
the corners of their mouths if they don’t earn 
their ten pounds a week. Mr. Mayhew entirely mis- 
leads Miss Faithfull in this particular. Mr. T. A. 
Trollope’s “ Lindisfarn Chase” is continued ; so, 
also, is Mr. Nassau W. Senior’s “ Journal Kept in 
Egypt.” From Mr. George Macdonald we have one 
of his sweet songs of “ The Autumn Nights ;” but 
the article which will make this month’s number 
of the Victoria Magazine notable in no ordinary 
degree comes from the pen of Matthew Arnold, 
and is entitled “ Marcus Aurelius.” Mr. Arnold, 


we imagine, never had a more congenial theme, if 


one may judge from the triumphant manuer in 
which he places before us the whole moral being 
of Marcus Aurelius. 


THERE is nothing special about Temple Bar this 
month. Mr. Sala tries his hand, less successfully 
than usual, at a ghost story. ‘Comic Literature” 
shows how far we have fallen since the days when 
Jerrold and Thackeray contributed to Punch ; 
and, by several extracts from our current comic 
periodicals, the writer argues that we can plume 
ourselves little upon. contemporaneous wit. 
* Bluebeard at Home”’ is ingenious and comical 
in its way; and “ Marriage Not a-la-Mode” de- 
serves serious perusal by all parties interested in 
such matters. The continuations are: “ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,’ “ New Notes from Old 
Strings,’ and “The Trials of the Tredgolds.” 
“ Victor Hugo” and “ Alfred de Vigny ” are both 
sketches of merit. 

St. James's continues “ Madeline Graham,” 
“ Secrets of My Office,” and “ Aubrey Marston.” 
There are some sensible remarks in the interesting 
paper entitled “ Ghostdom.” The same may be 
said of Mr. J. Scoffern’s article on “ Earthquakes.’ | 
—The Border Magazine has this month a pape 
“On the Poetry of Wordsworth,” very apprecia 
tive and eulogistic, and the first number of the 
“ Abbotsford Papers,” which treats of the early 
days of Sir Walter Scott, and purports to bring 
fresh matter into the field from ‘ unpublished 
documents.’ —The illustrations in the Churchman’s 
Family Magazine are very good this month, espe- 
cially the one which stands as a frontispiece. 
Among the articles may be noticed ‘‘ Philanthropy 
on the Waters,” “Christian Art,” and ‘ The 
Bishop of London’s Fund.” The excellent papers 
on ‘“ Modern Education” are continued.—The 
Eclectic Review has a laudatory article on ‘Jeremy 
Taylor.” The other papers are: “ Christian 
Names,” in which Miss Yonge receives her meed 
of praise, “ The Irish Roman Catholic Priest,” 
and “ History in Chancery,” all of them fair, read- 
able papers, but requiring no special notice.—This 
last remark applies to the Sixpenny Magazine and 
to The National Magazine, which has for its study 
of the face this month an engraving of “ Obsti- 
nacy.” The face is that of a girl.— Young England 
has a faithful life-sized woodcut of the robin 
redbreast.— From Messrs. John Henry and 
James Parker we have part first of the third 
series of Tracts for the Christian Seasons. The 
subject treated is ‘ Advent.”—From Messrs. 
Groombridge and Sons we have “Golden Autumn,” 
by Mr. Thomas Miller, forming one of the Magnet 
Story series.—Messrs. J. and J. Barwick, Lan- 
easter, send us the Short Calculator, containing, 
in very small size, “a few rules for handy reference 
to those who are slow at reckoning.’”’—From 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. we have the ninth number 
of Christian Work throughout the World: and 
from Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder the 
second part of The Child’s Commentator, by 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A.—Of Mr. Beeton’s publica- 
tions, we have part sixty of the “ Dictionary of 
Science, Art, and Literature,’ The Boy’s Own 
Magazine and The Boy’s Own Library, with their 
really excellent illustrations ; also, the Boy’s 
Penny Magazine and the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, with its usual piate of fashions, and 
this month with an excellent design for a ‘‘ carriage 
foot-warmer.” 

Good Words is always well illustrated, and this 
month we have “The Unmerciful Servant,’ from 
the pencil of Mr. Millais, as a frontispiece to the 
parable. The series of the Parables is being 
written by Dr. Guthrie. The article, however, 
which pleased us most is by the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and is number three of “A Plea for the 
Queen’s English.” 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





AuLEN (C.) Young Mechanic’s Instructor; or, Work- 
man’s Guide to the various Arts connected with the 
Building Trades. Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Roy. 12mo., sd., pp. 130. Elliot. 2s. 6d. 

AntTI-CoLENSO: an Essay toward Biblical Interpreta- 
tion. A Hand-Book for Travellers. By Johannes 
Laicus. 8vo., pp. xvi—358. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

ArtTIc.es (The) of the Christian Faith; considered in 
reference to the Duties and Privileges of the Members 
of Christ’s Church Militant here on Earth: a Book of 
Suggestive Thought, addressed to the Earnest-Minded. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 139. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.) Stanton Grange; or, At a 
Private Tutor’s. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 
vii—304. Low. 5s. 

ATLAS. Cambridge Local Examinations for 1863. Mid- 
dle-Class Atlas for Junior Students : comprising all the 
Maps required for the Geographical Examinations in 
December, 1863. By Walter A Leod, F.R.GS. Six 
Coloured Maps. Sm. 4to., sd. Longman. 2s. 

T ATLAS. Nelson’s Atlas of the World for Senior Classes 
and Families. With Divisions and Measurements in 
English Miles. Twenty-three Coloured Maps. 4to., 
hf-bd. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
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Barer (Edmund). Painter’s, Grainer’s, and Writer’s 
Assistant. Twelfth Edition. Roy, 12mo., sd., pp. 
108. Elliot. 2s. 

Birp (8S. Dougan, M.D., L.R.C.P.L.) On Australasian 
Climates and their Influence in the Prevention and 
Arrest of Pulmonary Consumption. With Plates. 
8vo0., pp. ix—168. Longman. 7s. 6d. 


Bonus (A.)_ Beatrice: a Tale of the Early Christians. 
18mo., cl. lp. Masters. 1s. 6d. 


Browns (The) and the Smiths. By the Author of 
“Anne Dysart,” &c., &c. Two Volumes, Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 620. Hurst and Blackett. 21s. 

Burke (Mrs. L.) Miniature Tangnage of Flowers. 
With Illustrations. 48mo., cl. sd., pp. 95. Routledge. 6d. 


Burn (Mrs.) Contrast; or, the Shepherd of Bentham 
Hill. 18mo., pp. 251. Edinburgh: Kennedy. Ha- 
milton. 2s. 

CANDLISH (Robert 8., D.D.) Life in a Risen Saviour. 
An Exposition of the Argument of the Fifteenth 
Chapter of the First of Corinthians. Third Edition, 
carefully Revised. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xi—423. Black. 
5s. 6d. 

Cuappett (F. P.) and SHoarp (John, LL.D.) Handy- 
Book of the Law of Copyright : comprising Literary, 
Dramatic, and Musical Copyright, and Copyright in 
Engravings, Sculpture, and Works of Art. ‘With an 
Appendix containing the Statutes, Convention with 
France, and Forms under 25 & 26 Vict. c. 68. 12mo., 
pp. x—159. Sweet. 5s. 

CHILDREN’S Picture GALLERY (The). Engravings 
from Eighty Pictures. 4to., bds. Ward and Lock. 
5s. 

Cotuins (Wilkie). My Miscellanies. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo., pp. vii—591. Low. 21s. 

Doyte., A Chronicle of England, B.c. 55—a.p. 1485. 
Written and Illustrated by James E. Doyle. The 
designs printed in colours. 4to., pp. vili—462. Long- 
man, 42s, 

Exuis (Edward §.) Ranger; or, the Fugitives of the 
Border. (Beadle’s American Library, No. 33.) Fcap. 
8vo.,sd. Beadle. 6d. 

Firznueu (John). Hints on Life Assurance: with 
Selected Examples and Instructions. 8vo, sd., pp. 34. 
Liverpool: Webb and Hunt. 1s. 

Foster (John). Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignor- 
ance; and a Discourse on the Communication of Chris- 
tianity to the People of Hindostan. New Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged. 20th Thousand. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.) Post svo., pp. xx—394. Bohn. 


3s. Gd. 

Frovupe (James Anthony). History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Vols. 
7 and & (Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. 1 and 2.) 8vo., 
pp. xxvili—1023. Longman. 28s. 

Fry (Caroline). 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. viili—486. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
Goop Fiaut (A) in the Battle of Life. A Domestic 
Tale. Founded on Facts. Post 8vo., pp. 351. Low 

7s, 6d. 

GouLBuRn (Edward Meyrick, D.D.) Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion; being a Treatise on the Christian 
Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. xxxii—399. Rivingtons. 
Gs. 6d. 

HAmeEt (F. Hargrave). International Law in Connexion 
with Municipal Statutes, &c. Cr. 8vo.,cl. sd. Butter- 
worths. 3s. 

HarpineG (J. D.) Drawing Book. Complete in Eight 
Parts. 4to. Winsor and Newton. Fach, 2s. 6d. 

HeLten Maurice; or, the Daughter at Home. With 
Tilustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 190. Religious Tract 
Society. 2s. y 

Hitron (John, F.RS., F.R.C.8.) On the Influence of 
Mechanical and Physiological Rest in the Treatment 
of Accidents and Surgical Diseases, and the Diagnostic 
Value of Pain. A Course of Lectures, delivered at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in the Years 
1860, 1861, aud 1862. With Illustrations. S8vo., pp. 
xu—499. Bell and Daldy. 16s. 

How ro Bake: from a Batch of Bread to a Biscuit. 
(Family Herald Handy Books. No. lv.) 18mo., sd., 
pp.6G0. Blake. 3d. 

Hutton (Rev. Henry, M.A.) Sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the last Six Discourses Delivered in the 
Parish Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden. With a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo., pp. xlviii—281. Dalton and Lacy. 
7s. 6d. ; 

ILLUSTRATED (The) Book of Songs for Children. 
Edited by H. L. L., Author of “ Hymns from the Land 
of Luther.” Imp. l6mo., pp. 160. Nelson. 3s. Gd. 

JAcKSON (Stonewall) Life of. From Official Papers, 
Contemporary Narratives, and Personal Acquaintance. 
By the Hon. J. M. Daniells, a Virginian. Reprinted 
from advance sheets of the Richmond Edition. With 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo., pp. 305. Low. 7s. 6d. 

James (G. P. R.) Agincourt, a Romance. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, sd., pp. 384. Routledge. 1s. 

James (G. P. R.) Book of the Passions. Illustrated 
with Engravings. (Bohn’s Royal Illustrated Series.) 
8vo., pp. 291. Bohn. 7s. Gd. ‘ 

JeNiINGS (Mrs. Edmund.) Thyra Gascoigne. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 910. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 

Jones (Ebenezer L.) Standard Arithmetic. Part 4. 
Being a Collection of Questions on Fractions and the 
Higher Rules. Feap., 8vo., sd., pp. 24. Manchester : 
John Heywood. Simpkin. 1d.; Key,cl. sd., pp. 16. 6d. 

Kineston (William H.G.) Peter the Whaler. His 
Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. 
Third Edition. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
vii—408. Griffith and Farran. 5s. 
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Laycock (Thomas, M.D., F.R.S.E.) Principles and 
Methods of Medical Observation aud Research. For 
the use of Advanced Students and Junior Practitioners. 
Second Edition, with copious nosologies, and indexes 
of fevers, and of constitutional, cutaneous, nervous, aud 
mental diseases. Post 8vo., pp. xxiii—403. Edin- 
burgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. Simpkin. 8s. 6d. 

Lee (Holme). Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. Three 
Vols. Post 8vo., pp. 885. Smith and Elder. 31s. 6d. 


Lewin (Thomas). Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. With 
the Journal of a Recent Visit to the Holy City, and a 
General Sketch of the Topography of Jerusalem from 
the Earliest Times down to the Siege. With Map, 
Plans, &c. 8vo., pp. xvi—499. Longman. 15s. 

LONGFELLOW (Henry Wadsworth). Prose Works. With 
Engravings. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) Post 8vo., 
pp. vii—580. Bohn, 5s, 

Maceop (Rev. Alexander). European Life: Readings 
in the History of Western Civilization. Second Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—247. Edinburgh: Elliot. 
3s. 6d. ; 

Matin (Thomas J., M.A.) and Brown (Thomas, A.C.E.) 
Questions on Subjects with the Marine Steam-Engine, 
and Examination Papers, with Hints for their Solution. 
New Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo., pp. 131. 
Longman, 5s. Gd. 

MARSHALL (Emma). 
Them. With Illustrations. 
Partridge. 1s. 

Mayp (Rev. William, M.A.) Sunday Evening; or, a 
Short and Plain Exposition of the Gospel for every 
Sunday in the Year. Post 8vo., pp. ii—416. Rivingtons. 
5s. , 

Myrt ce (Mrs. Ilarriet). Aunt Maddy’s Diamonds. A 
Tale for Girls. With Frontispiece. 18mo., pp. 150. 
Routledge. 1s. 

Nei (Samuel), Martin Luther: a Monograph on the 
Life and Times of the Solitary Monk who Shook the 
World. Cr. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 72. Houlston. 1s. 

Neit (Samuel). Shakespere: a Critical Biography. 
Cr. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 122. Houlston. 1s. 

Oxrorp UNIverRstty ALMANACK AND REGISTER 
ror 1864. Cr. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 186. Oxford : Vincent. 
3s. 6d. 

Pearson (Richard). Analysis of the Human Mind. 
Svo., pp. vili—127. Macintosh. 5s. 

Ports’ Wit AND Humour. Selected by W. H. Wills. 
With Engravings. New Edition. Feap. 4to. Ward 
and Lock. 21s. 

Prescott (J. E., M.A.) Everyday Scripture Difficulties 
Explained and Illustrated. The Gospels according to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 8vo., pp. xxui—34s. 
Longman, 9s. 

Rivers or WATER IN A Dry Piace. An Account of 
the Introduction of Christianity into South Africa. 
And of Mr. Moffat’s Missionary Labours. Designed 
for the Young. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
iv—252. Religious Tract Society. 3s. 

Ropertson (Rev. William). Forty Days’ Twilight. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—261. Nisbet. 4s. Ed. 

Satmon (George, D.D.) Treatise on Conic Sections: 
containing an Account of some of the Most Important 
Modern Algebraic and Geometric Methods. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo., pp. xvi—362. Longman, 12s. 


Rainy Days, and How to Meet 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 88. S. W. 


Savace. “Early Rain.” A Sketch of Alfred Champ- | 


neys Savage. Byjhis Uncle and Godfather, W. Wel- 
don Champneys, M.A. Roy. 18mo., cl. Ip., pp. 94. 
Seeleys. 1s. 


Scrivprurs Recorp or THE Lire AND TIMES OF | 


SAMUEL THE Propuet. By the Author of “ Scrip- 
ture Record of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of our 
Lord.” Feap. 8vo., pp. vii—147. Rivingtons. 3s. 

Surirorp (Leonard). Real Property Statutes passed in 
the Reigns of King William IV. and Queen Victoria, 
including Prescription ; Limitation of Actions; Aboli- 
tion of Fines, &c.; Payment of Debts; Wills; Judg- 
ments ; the Trustee Acts; Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates; the Property and Trustees Amendment Acts ; 
and Trustees and Mortgages Clauses, &c., &e. With 
Copious Notes of Decided Cases and Forms of Deeds. 
Seventh Edition, with many Alterations and Additions, 
Svo., pp. Ixxii-842. Sweet. 30s. 

Sicarp (Clara). The Ghost: a Legend. (Standard 
Novel Library.) Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 267. ©. J. 
Clarke. 2s. 

Sinnett (Sophia). Lessons about God for very Young 
Children. 18mo., pp. 72 Jarrold. 1s. 

Spencr (James, F.R.C.S.) 
seated Tumour of the Face and Neck successfully re- 
moved by Operation. With Four Plates. 8vo., sd., 
pp. 14. Dublin: Falconer. 

Sronr (Samuel). Justice’s Manual; or, Guide to the 
Ordinary Duties of a Justice of the Peace, with an 
Appendix of Forms, and Table of Punishments. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo., pp. xvii-594. Shaw and 
Sons. 16s. 

Srories rrom Jewisn History. By A. L. O. E. 
Feap. 8vo. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

Surron (John). Prize Essay on the best means of 
elevating the Social and Moral Condition of the 
Working Classes. Feap. 8vo, sd., pp. 23. Bath: 
Peach, 3d. 

Tempte Bar: a London Magazine for Town and 
Country Readers. Vol. 9. November, 1863. 8vo., 
pp. G00. Office. 5s. 6d. 

Trivor (Rev. George, M.A.) Ancient Egypt: its An- 
tiquities, Religion, and History, to the close of the Old 
Testament Period. With Map and Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. xxii—356. Religious Tract Society. 4s. 

TROLLOPe (Anthony). Rachel Ray. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols., post 8vo. Chapman and Halil. 2s. 
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Van Laun (Henri). Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. Second Part. Syntax. Cr. 8vo., pp. x—136. 
L'riibner. 2s. 6d. 

Van Lawn (Henri). Lecons Graduées de Traduction et 
de Lecture, or Graduated Lessons in Translation and 
Reading. With Biographical Sketches, Annotations on 
History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dic- 
tionary of Words and Idioms. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo., pp. v—480.  Triibner. Ss. 

VAUGHAN (Robert, D.D.) Revolutions in English His- 
tory. Vol. 3. 8vo., pp. xvi—664. Longman. 15s. 
Vertcn (Agnes). Woodruff; or, Sweetest when 
Crushed. A Tale. With Frontispiece, &c. Feap. 

8vo., pp. 169. Nelson. 2s. 

Vieny (Count Alfred de). Cinq-Mars; or, the Con- 
spiracy. New Edition. (Railway Library.) Feap. 
8vo., sd., pp. 253. Routledge. 1s. 

Weerpon (Francis Charles). Poems. 
xvii--239. Longman. 6s. 

WHIBLey’s Suituine Court Direcrory anp Lon- 
DON FASHIONABLE Guipe for 1863 and 1864, ar- 
ranged by Streets, also in Alphabetical Order ; con- 
taining about 100,000 Names and Addresses of the 
Aristocracy and Private Families, Professional and 
chief Business Men in the Metropolis. A complete 
List of the Houses of Peers and Commons, Banks and 
Insurance Companies, with their Managers and Secre- 
taries, Clubs, Hotels, Army and Navy Agents, &c., &c. 
8vo., sd., pp. 236. Whibley. 1s. 

Wraxatt (Sir C. F. Lascelles). Black Panther; or, a 
Boy’s Adventures among the Redskins. With Illus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo., pp. vii—328. Low. 5s. 

WILson (Prof.) Noctes Ambrosianw. New Edition in 
Four Volumes. Vol. 2. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo., pp. xiv—-428. Blackwoods. 4s. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 


JUST READY. 

Bain (Alex.) English Grammar, Feap. 8vo. Longman. 
2s. 6d. 

BLAKE (William). Life of. By the late A. Gilchrist. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. Macmillan. 32s. 

Brieut ScueMes AND BoLp Strokes. New Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. Dean. 2s. 6d. 

BunyAn’s Priie@rim’s Proaress. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Nisbet. 3s, 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pivertm’s Progress. With Notes by 
Rev. James Inglis. Feap. 8vo. Gall and Inglis. 
3s. Gd. 

ByGcone Days in Our VintaGe. By J.L. W. Cr. 
8vo. Oliphant. 3s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL (Major-General). Thirteen Years’ Service 
amongst Wild Tribes of Khondistan. 8vo. Hurst and 
Blackett. 14s. 

Cuitp’s (The) Picture Scrap Book. Fol., bds, Routledge. 
5s. 

CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE REDEEMER’S GRACE AND 
Guiory. Feap.8vo. Macintosh. 2s, 

Cox (Rev. G. W.) Tales of the Gods and Heroes, 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. Longman. 5s. 

Dacosert (C) Né Coiffé; or, Born to Good Luck. 
18mo. Dulau. 1s. 6d. 

Devacrorx (J. L.) Petit Moniteur, French Conversa- 
tion Class. Cr. 8vo. Causton, 5s. 

Dickens (Charles). Great Expectations. Cheap Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d, 

Epwarps (Rev. J.) English Composition. 
Edition. 12mo. Longman. Is. 6d. 

Femace Lire 1N Prison. New Edition, revised. Cr. 
8vo. Low. 5s. 

Frovupe (J. A.) History of England. (Reign of Eliza- 
beth. Volumes Land 2.) 8vo. Longman. 28s. 

Gas (F. E. A.) Prosateurs Contemporains. Feap, 8vo. 
Bell and Daldy. 5s. 

Hoop (T. 1.) Notes of a Crnise in H.M.S. Fawn. 8vo. 
Kdmonston and Douglas. 15s. 

Jacozus (M. W.) Notes on Mark and Luke, Cr. 8vo. 
Oliphant. 3s. Gd. 
Jounson (Robert). 
Edition. 12mo. 
Lamp or Love (The). Eleventh Series. 

and Inglis. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures oN Enauisu Literature. Delivered in 
Museum of Industry. Feap. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 


5s. 


Eighth 


Civil Service Arithmetic. New 
Longman. 3s. Gd. 
18mo. Gall 


Lee (Rev. Hen. W.) Prayers for Children. 18mo, 
Morgan. Ga. 
Lessons at Home; or, Pleasure and Profit. Feap. 


8vo. Logg. 33. bd. 
Maruew (Father). A Biography. By J. F. Maguire. 
Post 8vo. Longman. 12s. 6d. 
Mituer (Thos.) Little Blue Hood. 
2s. 


Feap. 8vo. Low. 


Woman and her 
Saviour in Persia, Cr.8vo. Nisbet. 5s, 

Morttey (J. H.) Rise of the Dutch Republic. New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Strahan, Ga. 

Murray (Andrew). Pines and Firs of Japan. 8vo. 
Bradbury. 7s. 6d. 

Mytne (G. W.) Plain Words for the Sick and Aged. 
Third Series. Feap. 8vo. Macintosh. 2s. 

Not aN ANGEL. By the Author of “Sister Anne.” 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Low. 2ls. 

Parry (John). Manual of Musical Terms. Obg. 
M‘Lean. 2s. 6d. tet 

Rovttepce (Edmund). Mrs. Jones’s Evening Party, 
Feap. 8vo., bds. Routledge. 1s. 
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Snaw (T. G.) Wine, the Vine, and the CeHar. 8vo. 
Longman, 16s. 

Surpron (Anna). “Tell Jesus.” Recollections of E. 
Gosse. Feap. 8vo. Morgan and Chase. 1s. 

SocraL Science ASSOCIATION Report. Edinburgh, 
1863. Cr. 8vo. Simpkin. 3s. 

Sr. Austin’s Count; or, The Grandchildren. 18mo. 
Morgan. 1s. 

Seare m THE Dark. By H.M. Cr. 8vo. Oliphant. 
3s. 6d. 

VauGHAN (Robert), Revolutions in English History. 
Volume 3. 8vo. Longman, 15s. 

Warirtz (Dr. T.) Introduction to Anthropology. 8vo. 
Longman. 16s, 

Youne (Arthur). Nautical Dictionary. Second Edition. 
8vo. Longman. 18s. 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE interest in the Shakespeare monument is 
spreading in Germany. Thethreegreat German 
Shakespearians—Ulrici, Delius, and Elze—have 
joined the committee, expressing in the most gra- 
tifying terms their approval of the committee’s 
purpose, and their wish to aid in carrying it into 
execution. Literary preparations are also on foot 
in Germany to celebrate the Tercentenary wor- 
thily. Among others, Mr. Albert Cohn, head of 
the house of Asher & Co., and well known by his 
tracking of Shakespeare’s influence in early Ger- 
man dramas, and the acting of his plays on the 
continent, intends to issue some old plays scarcely 
known at present, and making the effect of 
Shakespeare’s influence more clear. They will 
also clear up some dark points with respect to the 
English comedians who visited Germany in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and through 
whom Germany first became acquainted with 
Shakespeare. 

A NUMBER of the Welsh nobility and gentry 
propose to found a University for the Principality : 
and Mr. Williams, M.P., promises £1000 towards 
that object. The Guardian suggests that the 
foundation of a Welsh college at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would be better. 

THE opening of the session of the University 
of Edinburgh on Monday last by an inaugural 
address from the venerable Principal, Sir David 
Brewster, seems to have been a scene of riot. A 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, speaking 
of Sir David’s address, writes :—‘“ It can be all 
seen in the Scotsman of to-day, which is in some 
respects better than having been present to hear 
it, for the students behaved disgracefully, throw- 
ing peas and other missiles, and imitating all man- 
ner of domestic and domesticated animals; and Sir 
David was unable, from the noise, to finish the 
reading of his manuscript, which had been given to 
the newspapers. Prince Alfred and Prince William 
of Hesse were both present, but that did not restrain 
the boyish perfervidum ingenium.”’ We are sorry 
to think that this is not the first instance of riotous 
behaviour at such collective meetings of the Edin- 
burgh University, but a repetition of an uproar- 
iousness which seems of late years to have become 
frequent on such occasions. It ought certainly to 
be put down. Fun is fun; but riotis riot. Sir 
David, we perceive, attributed the uproar not to 
the students, but to mischievous young lads ad- 
mitted to hear the address. 

IN a letter from Dr. Petermann to the Editor 
of the Kélnische Zeitung, dated Gotha, 30th 
October, 1863, respecting the fate of the “ Ger. 
man Expedition to Inner Africa in search of Dr. 
Edward Vogel, and having for its object the com- 
pletion of his African discoveries,” the Doctor 
mentions the death of Moriz von Beurmann, who 
had undertaken to penetrate into the interior of 
Africa, from Bengasi to Wadai. He was at 
Kuka in September 1862, and on the 12th of 
that month he had intended starting thence for 
Wadai; but the Sultan of Bornu on the evening 
before forbade his leaving Kuka, as the borders 
of the Wadai country were then unsafe. Not to 
waste his time unprofitably, Herr von Beurmann 
then determined, instead of proceeding north- 
wards to the Wadai, to explore the countries to 
the south-west of Kuka, the south-west provinces 
of Bornu, and the eastern part of Sokoto as far 
as Jaeoba, and returned to Kuka on the 13th of 
December, much shaken in health. Besides 
the loss of health, he had to deplore the loss 
of his horse and three camels, and, in order 
to raise means to carry out his original 
plan of proceeding to Wadai, he had to 
part with most of his arms. On the 6th of 
last January, after a two days’ march towards 
that land, he wrote to Mr. Reade, the English 
Consul, that two of his servants had robbed and 
forsaken him, carrying off even his chronometer 
with them, which had necessitated his return to 


Kuka, where the Arabian merchant, Mohamed 
Titiwy had provided him with men, money, and 
provisions, to enable him to renew his journey to 
Wadai, for which he had given a draft for 450 
Maria Theresa thalers on Tripoli. He added, by 
way of postscript, that his failing health would 
compel him, on reaching Wadai, to take the 
shortest path to return to Bengasi. A letter 
from the English Consul-Genera] at Tripoli, 
dated the 14th August, states that a caravan 
from Bornu had just brought written and oral 
testimony of the death of Moriz von Beurmann ; 
and later intelligence, dated Tripoli, 6th October, 
confirms the sad tidings, and adds that he was 
put to death by command of the Sultan of Wadai. 

OnE of the most curious and interesting bits 
of reading we have met with for a good while is an 
article in the current number of the North British 
teview, entitled “ Pet Marjorie.” The writer of 
the article is, we believe, Dr. John Brown of Edin- 
burgh, author of “ Rab and his Friends.” The 
heroine of the article, “ Pet Marjorie,” or Marjorie 
Fleming, was an extraordinary child, who was 
born on the 15th of January, 1803, and died on the 
19th of December, 1811, at the age of eight years. 
She was a little prodigy in Edinburgh, and a pet 
of Sir Walter Scott’s, who was a friend of her 
family, and used to spend hours in prattling with 
her and hearing her recite poetry. From the 
age of six to her death she was in the habit of 
writing little letters, and jotting down scraps of 
verse and prose; and amusing extracts from 
these childish and ill-spelt remains are given in 
Dr. Brown’s paper. They gleam with sense, 
humour, and, in short, precocious genius ; and, 
with them and with Dr. Brown’s setting of them, 
the article is very striking. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have in a state of 
great forwardness the edition of the New Testa- 
ment, of which mention has several times been 
made in THe Reaver, richly illustrated from 
missal illuminations of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and from paintings by the Old Masters, 
the whole engraved on wood under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Henry Shaw. As the first im- 
pression is strictly limited to 250 copies, this 
unrivalled specimen of xylographic art will pro- 
bably bear a premium before the day of publica- 
tion. The subscription price is ten guineas. 

COLONEL FREEMANTLE’S articles on the Southern 
States, which appear from time to time in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, have made the public somewhat 
eager for “Three Months in the Southern States, 
from April to July, 1863, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Freemantle,’ which Messrs. Blackwood and Sons 
have on the eve of publication. 

WE are glad to find a second edition of Mr. 
Spooner’s “ Parson and People ; or, Incidents in 
the Everyday Life of a Clergyman,” announced 
by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, who 
have also just ready, “Saul of Tarsus: his Life 
and its Lessons,’’ by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie 
of Islington; and ‘Work im the World; or, a 
Life worth Living,” by the author of “The 
Kingdom and the People.” 

SILVERPEN’s “Life of Josiah Wedgwood,’ 
which Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce, will 
be chiefly compiled from his private correspondence 
and family papers in the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Mayer of Liverpool. Miss Meteyard enters upon 
her labours as upon a labour of love ; and the work 
will be illustrated with five portraits and other 
engravings. 

Miss Yonee’s “ Wars of Wapsburgh” will be 
published by Messrs. Groombridge and Sons, 
who also announce “Speculative Notes, and 
Notes on Speculation, Ideal and Real,” by D. 
Morier Evans; and “A Spring and Summer 
»in Lapland, with Notes on the Fauna of Lulei 
Lapmark,” by the author of “ Bush Wanderings 
in Australia.” 

WE are glad to find the author of “ The King’s 
Mail’’ coming forward with another novel. Messrs. 
Low, Son, & Co. announce this new work of Mr. 
Holl under the title of “ The Old House in Crosby 
Square.” 

THE publications of the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford will in future be issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. in cloth, instead of in quires, as has 
hitherto been the practice. 

“Tne Theory and Practice of Teaching Modern 
Languages,” by Professor Schaible of the Royal 
Military College, Woolwich, a lecture read before 
the College of Preceptors, has just been published 
by Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

Mr. H. CuonmMonpEetEyY PENNELL’s “ Fai 
Tales” are about to be published by Mr. Hotten, 
under the title of “Family Fairy Tales; or, a 
Faggot of Sticks for the Christmas Fire.” 

k. Dickens will start a new serial tale on 
the Ist of May. It will be illustrated by Mr. 
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Hablot K. Browne, and be published in shilling 
monthly parts by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
who will also issue on the 1st of December the first 
shilling number of a new Irish tale by Mr. Charles 
Lever, entitled “‘ Luttrell of Arran.” 

THE Mayfair Magazine would appear to have 
been abandoned for the present. Miss Braddon 
will commence a new serial tale in the January 
number of Temple Bar. 

Messrs. OtrpHANT & Co. of Edinburgh have 
just issued a ninth edition of the Morning Series 
of Dr. Kitto’s “ Daily Bible Illustrations,” evi- 
dence sufficient of the great popularity the work 
has attained as a course of daily family reading. 

Tue first general meeting of the Society for 
Promoting the Amendment of the Law, now 
beginning its twenty-first session, will be held at 
3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, on Monday next, Nov. 
9th, at eight o’clock, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P., 
inthe chair. The Secretary will move :—‘ That a 
committee be appointed to consider what action 
should be taken with reference to the proposal of 
bringing together into one place or neighbourhood 
all the superior conrts of judicature, with the 
offices attached thereto, and to report on the 
same.” 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson anp Woops com- 
menced the season on Wednesday last by the sale 
of nicknacks and odds and ends forming the 
“Collection of Articles of Art and Virtu of the 
late Mrs. Langdale, of Gower Street.’”?” Among 
the lots were a frame containing miniatures of 
Sully, Louis XIV., and the Dauphin, his grandson, 
by Petitot, which sold for £21; and miniatures of 
Henry VIII., Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Thomas 
More, and Inigo Jones, which sold for £17. 15s. 
At the same time were sold some fine Morlands, 
painted expressly for the late Sir Marmaduke 
Trattle, which sold at very reasonable prices. 

“QuELQUES Mots sur la Philosophie de la Reli- 
gion, par le Vic. de Sarcus ;” ‘* Des Idées morales 
dans la Tragédie,” by Paul Stupfer ; “ Typographes 
et Gens de Lettres,” by Decembre Allonnier ; 
* Cours oral de Frane-Magonerie symbolique en 
douze séances,” par H. Cauchois ; “* Voie Romaine 
en Limonsin: Fixation de la Station de Pra- 
torium,” par E. Buisson de Mavergnier,—are 
among the recent miscellaneous French publica- 
tions. 

THE sixtieth edition of Ségur’s “ Le Pape: Ques- 
tions a l’Ordre du Jour” is announced. 

KE. M. Ortvrer BravrecarD has written: 
** Simples Observations sur]’ Origine et le Culte des 
Divinitées Egyptiennes, & propos de la collection 
archéologique de M. Ernest () u:.d.” 

THERE has appeared, by ‘I’. l. de Samazeuilh, 
“ Le Serf questal, ou un Coin de Béarn du xii® 
au xiii® Siecle.” 

“La Mexique: Conquéte du Mexique, par 
Fernand Cortes ;” “ Guerre de l’Indépendaunce et 
République: Expédition Frangaise au Mexique, 
1861—1863, par E. Muraour,’’—have appeared. 

THE annual meeting of the German archeolo- 
gists took place last month at Brunswick. 

“TABLE chronologique des Diplémes, Chartes, 
Titres et Actes imprimés concernant |’ Histoire de 
France, par M, de Bréquigny, continuée par 
MM. Pardessus et Laboulaye,” is announced. 

A NEW work on the old cause célébre is, 
“Marie Antoinette et le Procés du Collier, d’aprés 
la Procédure instruite devant le Parlement de 
Paris, par M. E. Campardon, Archiviste aux 
Archives de Empire. Ouvrage orné de la 
gravure en taille-douce du collier, et enrichi de 
divers autographes inédits du roi, de la reine, du 
Comte et de la Comtesse de Lamotte.” 

THE authoress of “Les Horizons Prochains’ 
has written “ Les Tristesses Humaines.” 

AMONG recent miscellaneous French literature 
issued by Amyot, we notice: “ L’Eau qui Court,” 








’ 


) by G. Aimard; “Les Cours d’Amours et les 


Comtesses de Provence,” by Capefigue; ‘“ Le 
Veuvage,” by Louis Moland; “Le Cardinal de 
Retz et son Temps,” by Léon Curnier ; “ L’ Amour 
dans les Temps Modernes,” par Cénac Moncaut ; 
“ Dans un Fauteuil,” by A. Nitot ; “ Les Chiens de 
Chasse,” by Ponson du Terrail, &c. There are 
also. forthcoming new editions of Dazancourt’s 
“ Expédition de Crimée,’ and “ La Campagne 
d’Italie ;” the Marquis of Noailles’s ‘‘ Pologne et 
ses Frontiéres ;” of Feydeau’s “ Fanny,” (twenty- 
second edition); and of several of G. Aimard’s 
novels, 

THE first volume of Amédée Gabourd’s “ His- 
toire de Paris, depuis les temps les plus reculés 
jusqu’a nos jours,” has appeared. 

A NEW French translation of the New Testa- 
ment, with introduction, summaries, and notes 
by A. Gaume, has been published. 

“ Lg Barreau de Paris: Etudes politiques et 
littéraires,” by M. Joy, containing sketches of 
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Jules Favre, Berrier, Dufaure, Sénart, Marle, 
Crémieux, Lachaud, Mathieu, and others, has 
left the press. 

AN important historical contribution to some 
of the “ burning questions” of the day is about 
to appear within a week or so, entitled “‘ Le Con- 
grés de Vienne et les Traités de 1815, précédés et 
suivis des actes diplomatiques qui s’y rattachent;” 
2 vols. of 2500 pages. 

“MEDITATIONS sur la Vie et ses Devoirs reli- 
gieux, publiées avec la permission de 8. M. La 
Reine Victoria, traduites de P Anglais par Ch. B. 
Derosne,” is advertised. 

AmonG the smaller publications of the day we 


notice: “ Billault: Etude biographique,” par E. | 


Dréolle; “M. Rouher: Etude biographique,” par 
F. Ribeyre; “ Vie de E. Renan,” par E. Peltier ; 
“L’Oriflamme en Pologne,’ par lAbbé J. M. 





Eymat ; “La France et la Mexique,” par A. de | 


Belleyme ; “Le Congrés legislateur de Gand,” 
par A. Weill. 

Amone the French almanacs for 1864 we 
notice an “ Almanach des Victoires de Napoléon,” 
and four “ Almanachs historiques, anecdotiques, 
et populaires” for different provinces; also an 
* Almanach magnétique,” “ Almanachs de l’Ora- 
cles,” &e. 

Tne first instalment of a “ Dictionnaire des 
Idiomes languedociens,” by G. Azais, has ap- 
peared. 

“ Drev le Veut: Croisade pour la Pologne,” by 
Belmontel, has appeared. - 

THE sixteenth edition of Henri Lasserre’s “Evan- 
gile selon Renan” has been issued. 

THE third volume of Trognon’s “ Histoire de 
France: Deuxiéme partie: La France moderne, 
de 1483 4 1789,” has appeared. 

Tne following new periodicals are announced— 
Courrier de Boulogne-sur-Seine (Echo de 0 Ouest 
parisien), journal hebdomadaire ; Midi littéraire, 
journal artistique et thédtral ; and another, Revue 
des Bois, for Literature and the Fine Arts, an- 
nounced as “a work of charity, sold for the profit 
of poor littérateurs.” 

THE thirteenth volume of the “Mémoires du 
Due de Luynes sur la Cour de Louis XV (1735— 
1758), publiés sous le patronage de M. de le Due 
de Luynes, par MM. L. Dussieux et E. Soulié: 
1753—1754,” has appeared. 

THE second edition of Magnan’s “ Histoire 
d’Urbain V. et de son Siécle, d’aprés les Manu- 
scrits du Vatican,’’ has been published. 

Poor Nadar has already been the subject of a 
song called “Nadar- Ballon, cascade aérienne, 
récit fantastique de Philidor Greluchet, raseur 
Gascon: Paroles de MM. Felix Baumaine et 
E. A. D., Musique de J. Javelot.” 

Tue third volume of J. Bizouard’s “ Rapports 
de Homme avec le Démon, essai historique et 
philosophique” (621 pages), has been issued. 

THE Statistical Congress at its recent meet- 
ing in Berlin, pronounced itself greatly in 
favour of the foundation of international per- 
manent societies for the assistance of wounded 
military men in time of war. The Genevese M. 
Durant, the author of ‘‘ Un Souvenir de Solferino,” 
had, as is well known, first proposed such societies 
and the calling together of a preliminary inter- 
national conference for this purpose. This meeting 
is to be held shortly at Geneva. The committee 
will propose, inter alia, that efforts should be 
made to induce all belligerent powers to secure 
neutrality to the entire staff of military medical 
men, including those who volunteer their services ; 
and that, further, the governments should be bound 
to do their utmost for the transport and assistance 
of all medical men engaged with the troops ; and, 
further, to aid the international societies as far as 
lies in their power. It would be very desirable 
if the Congress would not be too pedantic with 
respect to the official recognition of belligerents. 
The Poles, for instance, might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered worthy of human aid in the frightful 
massacre going on at this present moment, although 
they have not been “ recognised” as yet. 

“DantscuE Keckheitund Deutsche Schwiche :” 
Mahnruf an das deutsche Volk zum 18 October 
1863,”—is the title of a new pamphlet on the old 
question. 

A German pamphlet on the Polish Question 
bears the title, “ Are the Intervening Powers the 
‘ Vertreter’ (Representatives) or the ‘ Verriither’ 
(Traitors) of the Polish Cause ?”’ 

A REPRINT (perhaps unauthorized) of Renan’s 
book in Germany has reached its seventh edition. 

AN important historical work by Riistow, the 
renowned military writer, has left the press, 
entitled “ Annals of the Kingdom of Italy, 1861— 
1863. Book the First: The Cavour Ministry.” 

“SKIRMISHING” is the latest addition to the 
Tauchnitz collection. 





“TE Pricke of Conscience” (Stimulus Consci- 
entie), a Northumbrian poem of the fourteenth 
century, by Richard Rolle de Hampole, copied and 
edited from manuscripts in the library of the 
British Museum, with an introduction, notes, and 
a glossarial index by Richard Morris, has appeared 
at Asher & Co.’s in Berlin. This theological poem 
of Richard Rolle, surnamed the Hermit of Ham- 


| pole, has never been previously printed, though 


manuscripts, contemporary with the author, who 
died in 1349, are not uncommon. Old Lidgate 
mentions it in his ** Bochas,” folio 217 :— 

“In perfect living which passeth poesie, 

Richard Hermite contemplative of sentence 
Drough in Englishe the Pricke of Conscience.” 

THE current number of the Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrs-Schrift contains, among other essays, “‘Jo- 
seph II. and Francis Joseph I. ;” “ An Essay on 
the Reconciliation of German Orthography ;” “A 
German Popular Representation at the Bund ;” 
“ Workmen’s Distress ;’’ “‘The Mineralogical and 
Metallurgical Products of Europe, and their Rela- 
tion to Germany;” “TheGerman ‘ Reichsgruppen’ 
and the ‘ Bundesgliederung,’ ”’ &c. 

THE new Nile expedition under Miani is about 
to be accomplished. The Austrian government 
has, it appears, now directed its whole attention 
to the solution of the old mystery of the Caput 
Nili, which it does not believe completely cleared 
up by Speke. Not only the ammunition and arms 
for which Miani has asked, but a considerable 
amount of money out of the coffers of the State 
have been promised to the new explorer. 

Tue first part of Keil and Delitzsch’s second 
volume of “ Biblical Commentaries to the Old 


| Testament ” has left the press, containing : Joshua, 


Judges, Ruth. 

THERE has appeared, by G. H. Pertz, “ Uber 
die Berliner und Vaticanischen Blatter der ailtesten 
Handschrift des Virgil.” 

“Zwet deutsche Arzneibiicher aus dem 12. u. 
13. Jahrhundert” have been edited, with a glos- 
sary, by F. Pfeiffer. 

A nEw work by Heppe is entitled “ Die Entste- 
hung und Fortbildung des Luthertums, und die 
Kirchlichen Bekenntnissschriften desselben von 
1548-76.” 

“Der Leipziger Todtengriiber in der Vélker- 
schlacht” is the title of one of the many minor 
works which have appeared on the occasion of the 
late commemoration of the Leipsic battle. Another 
of the same kind bears the title, “‘ Bliicher und der 
deutsche Befreiungskrieg.”’ 

Tue second and third Lieferung of Bonitz’s 
* Aristotelische Studien’? have been issued. 

THERE have appeared, by Fritzsche, “ Supple- 
mentum ad Aristophanem ;” “ De Scriptoribus 
Satiricis: Specimen I.; ” and “ De Origine Tra- 
goedise.”” 

AmonG the latest poetical contributions to 
German literature we observe a “ Song-Book for 
the Augsburg Firemen.” 

Or German books in the press may be men- 
tioned: “ Karl Ritter’s der Geograph,” from his 
own papers, by Dr. G. Kramer; with Ritter’s 
portrait by Thiiter. Further, “ Erziihlungen aus 
dem deutschen Mittelalter nach den Chronisten,” 
by Dr. M. Berndt: the first volume containing 
the life of Charles the Great, the second of Henry 
I. and Otho the Great. 

Tue fourth volume of Ranke’s “History of 
England, principally in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries,’ has been issued. Also the first 
volume of the third edition of Dunker’s “ History 
of Antiquity.” 

F. Totpy has written’ in German, “ History of 
Hungarian Poetry from the Earliest Times to 
Alexander Kisfaludy.” There has also appeared, 
by M. Horvath, “ Brief History of Hungary,” in 
two volumes. 

AN interesting publication is C. A. C. Héfler’s 
“ Magister Johannes Huss and the Exodus of the 
Professors and Students from Prague in 1409.” 

Tue Gotha Almanacs—consisting of the “ Al- 
manach de Gotha,” “ Hofkalender,” with and 
without astronomical tables, “‘ Taschenbuch der 
griflicher Hiuser,’ and ‘ Taschenbuch der 
freiherrlichen Hauser” for 1864, are advertised. 

“Unetvs,” by the Baroness Tautphéus, a novel 
in three volumes, is stated to be an independent 
German work, not a translation of “ At Odds,” as 
was surmised. 

Tre following is a list of some of the new 
works published by the “ Typographical-Literary- 
Artistic Institution” at Vienna and Leipsic :— 
“Tllustrister Novellen Almanach” for 1864; 
Alvensleben, “ Lobkowitz,’’ a novel, in three 
volumes ; Braunthal, “ The Jesuit in the Dress- 
coat,” a novel, in three volumes ; Bermann, “ The 
Book of the Executioner,” Criminal-Geschichten ; 
Burow, “Aus der letzten Polnischen Revolu- 
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tion ;”  Foglar, “ Novellenbuch ;” Gartner, 
*¢ Attila,’ a drama; Gravenreuth, “ The Child of 
the Thief,” a novel, in three volumes; Kalten- 
brunner, “ Oberéstegreichische Dorfgeschichten ;” 
Levitschnigg, “The Walk to the Poison Tree,” 
two volumes; “The Corpse in the Portmanteau,” 
two volumes; “ Lyre and Sword,” a tale, in one 
volume ; Hemsen, ‘‘ The King’s Confessor ;’’ 
Mauthner, “ Eglantine,” a drama; Rank, “ Aus 
meinen Wandertagen ;” Retniw, ‘“ The Games of 
Hazard and the Homburg Bank ;” “ The Black 
Library: Tales of Crime and Horror ;” Scheibe, 
“Die Wiener Lori, from the days of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy ;” and “ The Singer of the 
Bettlerstiege ;” Smidt, “Seed and Fruit ;” Stifft, 
“Three Books of the Spirit,” a novel; &c., &.— 
Who said Germany had no novelistic literature ? 

RvssExu’s “ Diary North and South” is adver- 
tised to appear in a German translation, “ with 
the utmost speed,” that is, as early as next Easter. 

A coLLEctTiIon of Gittling’s “ Essays on Sub- 
jects belonging to Classical Antiquity” is about to 
be published. 

THr eminent Hungarian agriculturalist, Ladis- 
laus von Korizmick, at the recent meeting of Hun- 
garian physicians and naturalists in Pesth, read a 
paper on the present drought in Hungary. After 
first pointing out that themeteorological conditions 
in 1790 were the same as those of the present year, 
he stated the want of plantations of trees and the 
unequal division of water to be the chief reasons of 
this misfortune. Of the entire country of Hungary, 
only 22°66—at most 23—parts are planted with 
trees, which in itself would not be so bad a propor- 
tion were the plantations not so unequally divided. 
In the Marmarose Comitate, for instance, about 
23 parts of the soil are planted with trees; while 
in the Theiss provinces only about 0°03 have any 
at all. By detailed statistical items the lecturer 
further proved incontestably the close relation of 
tree-plantations and the distress in special 
counties. 

A NEW journal is about to appear in Turin, 
entitled “The Alps :” a chronicle of these regions 
in their scientific, economic, and “ dramatic” 
aspects. Its scope will embrace, according to the 
programme, the zone of Monte dello Schievo to 
Bittoray, and of the maritime Alps to the Adriatic 
—about 1600 kilométres. 

Tue latest additions to the “ Bibliothéque 
des Chemins de Fer” are Laprade’s “ En France 
et en Turquie, Nouvelles ;” “Louis XIV. et sa 
Cour: Portraits, Jugements, et Anecdotes ; 
Extraits des Mémoires authentiques du Cour de 
Saint-Simon (1694—1715);’’ and P. Vialon’s 
‘** Amour et Chasse Nouvelles.” 

Tue following recent works are in the pre- 
sent Prussian Index : 1. Welcker, “ The Prussian 
Constitutional Fight ;” 2. “The Opposition: a 
Blue-book for Public Opinion,” by Marr; 3. 
‘Disclosures from the Princes’ Conference at 
Frankfort.” 

A new “Natural History Faculty” has been 
inaugurated at Tiibingen University. Hitherto, 
as in most German Universities, natural his- 
tory has belonged partly to the philosophical, 
partly to the medical Faculty. The new Faculty 
will comprise professorial chairs for mathema- 
tics, astronomy, physical and chemical science, 
mineralogy, geognosy, botany, zoology, and com- 
parative anatomy; further, pharmacology, with 
all the minor institutions ; so that, henceforth, 
natural history will both have a fitting place 
among the other branches of learning and a 
centre for its own works. It would seem as if the 
other German Universities could not do better than 
follow this example. It is distinctly understood 
that the Faculty is in every respect on a par with 
the others, and has, with the rest of their pri- 
vileges, that of bestowing the doctorship. 

A New liberal Bonapartistic journal is spoken 
of, to be edited by M. de Jouvenel. 

Tur Staatsarchiv, edited by L. K. Aegich and 
Alfred Klanhold, contained, in one of its last 
numbers, the official documents referring to the 
German-Danish question from 1861 to 1863, com- 
prising no less than 117 distinct pieces. 

Tere died, a few days ago, at Geneva, the 
Russian Privy-Councillor Stephen Woronin, at a 
very advanced age. This man, one of the first 
dignitaries of the Russian empire, was not only 
well known for his immense charity, but also by the 
peculiarity that he began life as a serf, and gradu- 
ally rose to become what he was. His benevolence 
was proverbial in Russia. He owned fifteen houses 
in St. Petersburg, which he let to the poor fora 
nominal rent. In his will he leit handsome 
legacies to Geneva, where he spent the last two 
months. Among others, he bequeathed the sum 
of 80,000 francs to the Russian church of that 
place. 
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Leipsic Anniversary are: Heusinger’s “ Pictures 
from the Wars of Liberation of the Nineteenth 
Century,” 4 vols.; J. Scherr’s “ Bliicher: His 
Time and His Life,” 3 vols. 

OrsTeRLEY has written “Die Gottesdienste 
der deutschen und englischen Kirche : Vergleiche 
und Vorschliige.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


GILCHRIST’S LIFE OF BLAKE. 
To the Editor of Tux Reaver. 
16, Cheyne Row, 8.W., 31st Oct., 1863. 
Str,—I observe, in Tur READER for to-day, the 


Sree seer cee. cM nem Eieke” by | to the Philosophical Magazine for last month, 


the late Alexander Gilchrist is “edited, as a pre- | which extends the value of Professor Tyndall's 


face, signed by the widow of the author, informs | 


Furtner patriotic novels, a propos of the | 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


President ; E. Schénfeld, Professor at Mannheim, 
Secretary; W. Forster, Observer at the Berlin 
Observatory, Secretary ; and Dr. J. Zél'ner, Leipzig, 
Treasurer. Any one of the officers of the Society 
will receive the names of intending members. 


ON THE EARTH’S CLIMATE IN PALZO- 
ZOIC TIMES. 
ROFESSOR TYNDALUL’S admirable re- 


searches on the radiation and absorption of 
heat have already been noticed in our columns ; 





' and we did not omit to mention that Professor 
Tyndall commended his new discoveries to the at- 


us, by Mr. Dante Rossetti and Mr. William Ros- | 


setti.”’ 


Mr. Gilchrist left the “Life” substantially 
finished. Mrs. Gilchrist has edited it, and (if I 
may be permitted to say so) very efficiently. My 
brother, Dante Rossetti, has edited the selections, 
contained in volume 2 of the book, from Blake's 
own writings; he has also supplied, in the 
“ Life,’’ volume 1, some passages chiefly descrip- 
tive of works of art produced by Blake, and of 
the place he holds in the art. I have written an 
annotated catalogue of Blake's designs and 
pictures, and have also supplied two or three 


altogether to a mere trifle. W. M. Rossetti. 








SCIENCE. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF 
GERMANY. 


E were enabled to announce some time ago | 


that a Congress of Continental Astronomers 

was in contemplation, and that the meeting-place 
was to be Heidelberg. We have now to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the fact, that our 
German friends have done more than hold a 
congress—they have founded a Society, and one 
which, being in many respects modelled on our 
own, should induce an increased activity on our 

art. 

r By the kindness of the secretary of this new-born 
Society, the foundation of which we doubt not 
will mark an epochin the science, we are enabled 
to lay the following particulars before our readers. 
Its immediate object will be to make different 
classes of observations in accordance with fixed 
rules, and these observations will form the 
bases of investigations to be subsequently under- 
taken. The Society will also take specially 
in hand those classes of investigations waich 
require the labour of a single individual for a very 
extended period, or the combined efforts of nume- 
rous workers. The Society will carry out its 
objects by scientific meetings, by bringing together 
all available material for the carrying on of 
extensive astronomical works, and by literary and 
other collections. ‘The publications of the Society 
will not appear at any fixed periods, but will be 
issued from time to time as the available means and 
material will permit. ‘The meetings wall be held 
biennially —in August or September—in such loca- 
lities as shall previously be determined on, and 
will be chiefly devoted to scientific consultation, 
general exchange of ideas on astronomical subjects, 
and discussion of the various current theories. The 
head-quarters for sending out publications, &e., 
will be Leipzig. The official language is German, 
but the membership of the Society is open to 
astronomers of all nations. The Society will con- 
sist in the first instance of such members as en- 
rolled at Heidelberg, or who may send in their 
names before the 31st December next. All who join 
subsequently to that date will require to be elected 
at the biennial meeting, but may be provisionally 
admitted to the privileges of the Society. Mem- 


Allow me to rectify this statement, which | 
Som Se pevaeniely xeprosent the one mado by | tach us something of our climate in paleozoic 


re Seem Ome Bo give everzbody Tis due. | times. We give his valuable paper in extenso :—- 








tention of all interested in meteorology, on whieh 


science they are destined, doubtless, to have an 


important bearing. 
Mr. Sterry Hunt has communicated a paper 


work; for, not content with applying the facts he 
has obtained to the study of ou~ atmosphere at the 
present time, he shows us that they are competent 


“The late researches of Tyndall on the relation 
of gases and vapours to radiant heat are im- 
portant in their bearing upon the temperature of 
the earth’s surface in former geological periods. 
He has shown that heat, from whatever source, 
passes throygh hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen 
gases, or through dry air, with nearly the same 
facility as through a vacuum. 
thus to radiant heat what rock-salt is among solids. 
Glass and some other solid substances, which are 


as is well known, great obstacles to the passage of 
radiant heat from non-luminous bodies; and 
Tyndall has recently shown that many colourless 
vapours and gases have a similar effect, intercept- 
ing the heat from such sources, by which they 
become warmed, and in their turn radiate heat. 
Thus, while for a vacuum the absorption of heat 
from a body at 212 deg. F. is represented by 0, 
and that for dry air is 1, the absorption by an 


| atmosphere of carbonic acid gas equals 90, by 





| 


bers will be entitled to receive the publications, to | 


make use of the Society’s collections, and to send 
communications to the meetings. The entrance 
fee is five thalers (15s.), and annual subscription 
the same amount. 
officers appointed at the meeting at Heidelberg, 
names which will be a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellent auspices under which the Society has 
commenced its existence :—J. Zech, Professor at 
Tiibingen, President ; F. Argelander, Professor at 
Bonn; O. Struve, Director of the Observatory at 


The following is the list of | 


Pulkowa; C. Bruhns, Professor at Leipzig, Vice- | 


marsh-gas 403, by olefiant gas 970, and by am- 
monia 1195. The diffusion of olefiant gas of one 
inch tension in a vacuum produces an absorption 
of 90, and the same amount of carbonic acid gas 
an absorption of 5°6. The small quantities of 
ozone present in electrolytic oxygen were found to 
raise its absorptive power from 1 to 85, and even 
to 136; and the watery vapour present in the air 
at ordinary temperatures in like manner produces 
an absorption of heat represented by 70 or 80. 
Air saturated with moisture at the ordinary tem- 
‘eerie absorbs more than five hundredths of the 
1eat radiated from a metallic vessel filled with 
boiling water; and Tyndall calculates that of the 
heat radiated from the earth’s surface warmed by 
the sun’s rays, one-tenth is imtercepted by the 
aqueous vapour within ten feet of the surface. 
Hence the powerful influence of moist air upon 
the climate of the globe. Like a covering of 
glass, it allows the sun’s rays to reach the 
earth, but prevents, to a great extent, the loss 
by radiation of the heat thus communicated. 
When, however, the supply of heat from the sun 
is interrupted during long nights, the radiation 
which goes on into space causes the precipitation 
of a great part of the watery vapour from the air, 
andl the earth, thus deprived of this protecting 
shield, becomes more and more rapidly cooled. 
If now we could suppose the atmosphere to be 
mingled with some permanent gas which should 
possess an absorptive power like that of the vapour 
of water, this cooling process would be in a great 
measure arrested, and an effect would be pro- 
duced similar to that of a screen of glass, which 


keeps up the temperature beneath it, directly | 


by preventing the escape of radiant heat, and 
indirectly by hindering the condensation of the 
aqueous vapour in the air confined beneath. 
Now we have only to bear in mind that there 
are the best of reasons for believing that, during 
the earlier geological periods, all of the carbon 
since deposited in the forms of limestone and of 
mineral coal existed in the atmosphere in the state 
of carbonic acid, and we see at once an agency 
which must have aided greatly to produce the 
elevated temperature that prevailed at the earth’s 
surface in former geological periods. Without 


doubt the great extent of sea, and the absence or | 


rarity of high mountains, contributed much 
towards the mild climate of the carboniferous age 
(for example) when a vegetation as luxuriant as 
that now found in the tropics flourished within 
the frigid zones; but to these causes must be 
added the intluence of the whole of the carbon 
which wa: afterwards condensed in the form of 
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These gases are | ; , 
10 minutes before 6h. A.M., mean time at Green- 





'in France. 


| readily permeable to light and to solar heat, offer, | 23° of south latitude. 


short passages in the “ Life” volume, amounting | 


coal and carbonate of lime, and which then existed 
in the condition of a transparent and permanent 


_ gas, mingled with the atmosphere, surrounding the 
earth, and protecting it like a dome of glass. To 


this effect of carbonic acid it is possible that other 
gases may have contributed. The ozone, which is 
mingled with the oxygen set free from growing 
plants, and the marsh-gas, which is now evolved 
from decomposing vegetation under conditions 
similar to those then presented by the coal-fields, 
may, by their great absorptive power, have very 
well aided to maintain at the earth’s surface that 
high temperature the cause of which has been one 


' of the enigmas of geology.” 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


Dvurine the present week scientific London has 
commenced to wear its accustomed aspect. Bur- 
lington and Somerset Houses have again opened 
their portals, and already have some most interest- 
ing papers been communicated, which will be 
chronicled in due time. Thus, Boulton’s Sun- 
pictures have been warmly discussed at the Photo- 
graphic Society, the Geological have broken ground 
in the Nile Valley, and the fellows of the Linnean 
have listened to Dr. Hooker discoursing on the 
botany of Western Africa, Dr. Welwitch being 
among the auditory. 

THERE will happen an annular eclipse of the 
sun on the morning of November 11 ; it will, how- 
ever, be invisible to us in England. It begins at 
wich, in longitude 9° 5’ W. of Greenwich, and 
The central eclipse begins 


_ generally at 17 minutes past 7h. a.m., in longitude 


43° 19’ W. of Greenwich, and latitude 48° S. 
The central eclipse ends at 9h. a.m. in longitude 
173° E. of Greenwich, and latitude 65° 10’ 8.; 
and the eclipse ends on the earth generally at 27 
minutes past 10h. A.M., in longitude 125° 44’ E. 
of Greenwich, and latitude 42° 30'S. This eclipse 
will be visible from the Great Southern Ocean, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope, where it will 
be partial only, beginning at 22 minutes past 7h. 
A.M.; the middle of the eclipse will take place at 
12 minutes after 8 A.m., and it will end at 7 
minutes after 9h. A.M., mean time at the Cape. 
We have had much rough weather lately ; but 
Friday, the 29th ult., was a day long to be remem- 
bered, not only round “all coasts ’’ forewarned by 
Admiral Fitzroy’s “ drum,’’ but even inland, by 
reason of the all but hurricane which visited us. 
Mr. Glaisher writes that the pressure of the wind 
was no less than 29} pounds, a quantity which 
has not been recorded for twenty years ; while the 
fall of the barometer was accompanicd by a fall of 
temperature, which reduced the week’s average to 
45°7° ; making it lower by 1°3° than that of the 
corresponding week for the last forty-three years. 
The Rev. C. Maxwell has communicated to the 
Times the following baro- and thermo-metric 
observations, which we gladly reproduce, as they 
not only show a decline of 1°10 inch, in thirteen 
hours, but indicate a lower reading than we have 
had for the last three years, not excluding those 
on the llth of October, 1861, and 19th October, 
1862, when the barometer stood at 28°77 and 
23°60 respectively, during the well-remembered 
gales which occurred during what Mr. Maxwell 
terms the “‘ Royal Charter ” season of storms :— 


Wind, 








Date. Barom | Min. temp. on grass, 

Oct. 27, 9a.m., 29°83 42° Fog, calm. 

»»  IAlp.m., 29°62 ~- Much rain. 
Oct. 28, 11 p.m., 29°42 39° Light, E. 
Oct. 29, 9a.m., 28°63 | 32° Strong, 8.E. 

», 10a.m., 28°45! >Fall of 1°10in 13 hrs, | 8.8.E. 

»  Ila.m,, 28°40 Gale, 

» 12a.m.,28°32 

»  2p.m.,,28°40) ... aah ... | Strong,’S.W. 

és 3p.m., 28°47]... ete ose | Gale, 

a 4p.m.,28°60] ... dus .. | Rain, W. 











The wind veered with the sun to the westward 
between 12 and 1, barometer beginning to rise 
at 1 o'clock, and gaining about one tenth of an 
inch per hour. The force of wind was greatest 
during the passage of the last half of cyclone, when 
there was more rain with the wind than in pre- 
vous half, 

A SINGULAR discovery has lately been announced 
The discovery, however, is that of a 
Dutchman, M. Hooibrenk ; and the results of his 
researches have been so well marked and valuable, 
that he has been awarded the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour by the Emperor, who has directed that 
a scientific commission be appointed to investigate 
and report upon the matter. M. Hooibrenk sup- 
poses that the number of grains in an ear of corn 
can be increased by bringing a larger quantity of 
pollen into contact with the stigmate than they 
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usually receive. He conducts his experiments as 
follows :—He takes a cord of from twenty-five to 
thirty yards long, and fastens to it a stiff woollen 
fringe of about ten inches long ; he steeps it for a 


short time in honey, and drags it over the fields of | 


corn two or three times after flowering. It catches 
the pollen from the anthers and applies it to the 
stigmata (it is, in fact, Mr. Darwin’s bee-process 
on a gigantic scale), and the result is a greatly 
increased crop. This method has been tried, in 
conjunction with the old one, on a farm near 
Epernay, in Champagne, the property of the cele- 
brated wine-dealers, 
results beneath show the relative advantages of 
both systems :— 





’ | Hooibrenk’s System. Old System. 

; kilogrammes, hiloyrammes, 
Wheat ... =. 31 21 
i ee é 25°5 16 
Barley . . ; 24 16 
Gate. - #. * 4 17 12 


It has been conjectured that the results would 
have been still more striking had not this season 
been such a favourable one. Fruit and garden 
vegetables have been similarly treated, and with a 
like success. It has been found also that an incli- 
nation of 112° of the branches of the vine pro- 
duces some effect upon the flow of the sap, and 
increases the fruit crop. M. Hooibrenk maintains 
that by his process, and without any material 
additional outlay, crops of fruit, vegetables, and 
corn can be increased in value 50 per cent. 

Mr. WrennAM has communicated the following 
note, most interesting to microscopists, to the 
Microscopical Journal for October : —‘‘ Some 
years ago, in one of my communications to 
the society, 
Microscopic Objects,) I mentioned the very 
peculiar distinctness with which markings on 
test-objects were shown on the screen, and ex- 
pressed my opinion that the photographs might 
aid in determining their structure. 
remark having revived this impression, I placed 
my microscope in strong sunlight, illuminated the 
object with the concave mirror and an achromatic 
condenser of large aperture. As a consequence, 
the illumination was so intense that no object 
could be looked at directly through the micro- 
scope, as the eye would not endure the light for an 
instant. To look for markings was precisely like 
attempting to discern spots on the sun’s disc 
through a telescope without the protection of sun- 
glasses; but, by taking the red and green glasses 
off my sextant (which, combined, gave a pleasant 
neutral tint to the sun), and laying them on the 
caps of the eye-pieces, the light was toned down 
to just the right pitch, and the markings on all 
the most difficult tests were easily and quickly 
brought out with remarkable distinctness. In 
objects of extreme difficulty, the parabolic con- 
denser may be employed, directing the sunlight 
with the plane mirror. With the achromatic 
condenser and direct sunlight, the sap circulation 
in Anacharis is beautifully shown.” This note of 
Mr. Wenham’s is followed by another from Mr. 
Maddox, which renders it very evident that this 
method of observation is of much more import- 
ance than its very great simplicity would lead us 
to imagine. 

Amone@ the communications of great interest 
which have recently been presented to the French 
Academy, M. Blanchet’s continuation of his 
researches on the application of the catheter to 
diseases of the duodenum must here be recorded. 
The first four operations of this kind, attempted for 
the first time by M. Blanchet, were either to facili- 
tate the expulsion of foreign bodies fixed in the 
digestive tube, or to remove certain intestinal 
obstructions, and re-establish the circulation of 
the contents of the intestine. The sensations 
experienced by the patients seemed to prove sufli- 
ciently that the probe had penetrated considerably 
beyond the pylorus. Experiments made upon a 
dead subject have, in fact, shown that there was 
no serious difficulty in penetrating with the #so- 
phagian probe the duodenum and the first part 
of the jejunum. This new mode of catheterism 
will be an assistance in the diagnosis of organic 
affections of the pylorus and of the intestine, of 
contraction, tumours, obstructions, &.; it will 
allow nutritious and medicinal substances to be 
carried below the pyloric orifice, when they cannot 
be supported by the sick stomach ; it will allow of 
the evacuation of the gases which sometimes accu- 
mulate in the intestine, and are productive of 
serious results. ,M. Blanchet’s fifth operation was 
for the pu of introducing into the small 
intestines below the duodenum some nourishment 
for a sick person whose stomach was incapable of 
taking anything. 





Dr. Maddox’s | 


Messrs. Jaquesson. ‘The | 


WE understand that Professor Riitimeyer of 


Basle is now engaged in investigating the remains | 


of man found in the lake-habitations of Switzer- 
land, and that it is his intention to lay the results 
of his researches before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of London before the end of the year. 

HE anthropological part of the results of the 
Novara expedition is about to be published by Dr. 
Scherzer, the scientific director of the expedition, 


under which students laboured were sought to be 
in some degree obviated by this Institute in the 


_ establishment of the voluntary architectural exa- 
mination, in which the branches of study were 


| distinction. 


in conjunction with Dr. Romeo Seligman of the | 
_ their weaknesses in early life than discover them 


J.N. L. 


University of Vienna. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instirurion, November 2. General 


_ Monthly Meeting. The Rev. J. Barlow, M.A., 
_¥F.R.S., in the chair.—Captain D. Galton, R.E., 


F.R.S.; L. Jaques, Esq.; W. Noble, Esq.; the 
Hon. J. W. Percy; Allan Roskell, Esq.; W. 
Sterry, Esq., were elected members. G. H. Strutt, 
Esq., was admitted a member of the Royal Insti- 
tution. The presents received since the last 
meeting were laid on the table, and the thanks of 
the members returned for the same. 


Roya Instirvure oF British ARCHITECTS, 
Noy. 2. Mr. T. L. Donaldson, President, in the 
chair.—THE President opened the session by an 
address, in which he commenced by remarking 
that, within the few months that had elapsed since 
they last met, events had occurred which were 
interesting to them as a body and as individuals ; 


_and he would pass in brief review some of the 


more important topics connected with their pro- 
fession. It was due to the great man who had 


, recently passed away from them (the late Mr. C. 


(‘On obtaining Photographs of | 


R. Cockerell, the first professional president of the 


| Institute, and to whom the first gold medal was 











awarded) to notice some of his (the President’s) 
own impressions during an intimacy and personal 
friendship of forty years. He then gave a 
graphic sketch of the professional career of Mr. 
Cockerell, from the early days of his travels in 
Greece, Italy, and Turkey, to the close of a long 
life of ardent devotion to his profession, and 
referred to the principal works with which the 
name of that gentleman was associated. It might 
truly be said that architecture was his delight. 
In him the young architect always found an 
encouraging monitor, ever ready to assist and 
develop latent talent. A more complete biography 
of their late friend was in course of preparation, 
and would be brought before the members at an 
early period of the session. With the gracious 
concurrence of the Dean of St. Paul’s, their 
esteemed friend was buried with the great and 
noble of the land; and, whatever might be the 
little jealousies of practical life, as architects they 
must feel proud that they had a Barry in West- 
minster Abbey and a Cockerell in St. Paul’s. 
The President then proceeded to pay a tribute of 
respect to the late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, though not 
a member of the Institute at the time of his 
decease, and mentioned that he was consulted by 
the Government in the remodelling of the Building 
Act of 1853-54. He then went on to remark that 
one of the most important proceedings of the 
Institute during the recess had been the steps 
taken by them in opposition to the proposed 
purchase of the Exhibition building of 1862 by 
the nation, as soon as notice was given that it was 
the intention of the Government to apply to Par- 
liament for a grant of money for the purchase of 
the building, and for a still larger sum for the 
purpose of converting it into a National Museum. 
The council of the Institute convened a special 
meeting of the members and fellows, at which a 
committee was appointed to report upon the 
subject. That committee made a _ thorough 
examination of the building, and drew up a well- 
digested and important report, and pronounced 
the opinion that, whilst the structure might have 
satisfactorily fulfilled the specific objects for 
which it was designed, it would be most unwise 
to attempt to convert it into a permanent struc- 
ture, for which it was not intended. This judgment 
of the highest professional body in the country 
was irresistible, and was endorsed by the House 
of Commons, who rejected the proposition by an 
overwhelming majority. The learned President 
next touched upon the subject of Architectural 
Education, and remarked upon the absence in 
this country of any recognised system of educa- 
tion applicable to that profession. The student 
in architecture was for the most part left to his 
unguided experience, gleaned in the office of his 
employer, where he only became familiar with the 
works that were there carried out. They had not 
in this country, as yet, the atelier of the professor 
in the schools of architecture. The disadvantages 


045 


~ | fessional objects. 





prescribed, as also the steps to be attained to gain 
Those examinations, he said, afforded 
to young men a true idea of their powers and 
weaknesses. If they failed, they must work to 
obtain the knowledge in which they were deficient 
—for it was better that they should be taught 


in later years by disastrous failure in their pro- 
He trusted next January to see 
students come to the examinations with as much 
zeal as was the case upon the last occasion, and in 
undiminished numbers. Having passed a warm 
eulogium upon the talents of Brunel, Stephen- 
son, and Barry, in their respective spheres, 
the President proceeded to take a general 
review of the progress of professional publica- 
tions in this country, particularly illustrated 
works on architecture of late years. With 
the exception of the works of the late Mr. 
Cockerell, they had not maintained the high stan- 
dard of former years. Probably lithography was 
the best means of transcribing the sketches of 
authors; but there was a want of that finished 
drawing which characterized the execution of 
French and German illustrations, and in some in- 
stances they were of so ponderous a nature that 
the reader might as well be referred to the ori- 
ginal works from which they were copied. He next 
referred to the scale of professional charges which 
had been drawn up by the Institute, remarking 
that this had been done as much for the protection 
of the employer as the employed; and, for the 
honour of their profession, the question with re- 
spect to those charges ought to be liberally inter- 
preted in favour of the employer ; and, as they had 
founded that scale, on no other ground should it 
be regarded as authoritative or conclusive on such 
a question. The hon. President next referred with 
satisfaction to the fact that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had accepted a tender of over 
half-a-million of money for the Thames Embank- 
ment from Westminster to Waterloo Bridges, and 
were taking steps for the same work from the Tem- 
ple to Blackfriars. It was presumed that the same 
would be done with the south side ; and, when that 
great work wascarriedout, it would present an aspect 
of magnificence worthy of the metropolis of this 
great empire. Referring to the railway bridges 
across the streets, he regretted that artistic taste 
had been so much sacrificed to the convenience of 
the public, and those bridges might be charac- 
terized as hideous masses of utilitarian skill. 
Alluding to street improvements, it was to be 
regretted that & parsimonious spirit in too many 
cases in London and other large cities prevented 
those improvements from being carried out upon a 
commensurate scale ; and it had come to be a ques- 
tion of a few thousands of pounds whether a new 
street should be 70 or 100 feet in width. He 
thought it would be wise in Parliament to give 
public subventions to promote the spirit of im- 
provements in all our large towns. Contrasted 
with this state of things, he referred to the public 
improvements which had been carried out in Paris 
under the present Emperor, and remarked that ten 
years of the same in England would accomplish 
great things. He next referred to the subject of 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, who had been driven from 
their former habitations by the railway works now 
being carried on in the metropolis. There seemed 
to be a general disinclination to grapple with this 
important subject: it carried with it no profit, 
and only the thankless reward which always 
attended philanthropy. Still it was a duty that 
ought not to be neglected. Having referred to 
the operations of the committee appointed last 
session to test the various descriptions of artificial 
stone for building purposes, and having announced 
that the experiments of that committee had not 


_ yet been completed so as to enable them to draw 





up their report, and having spoken in eulogistic 
terms of the valuable services of the Honorar 

Secretaries of the Institute, J. P. Seddon and C. 
F. Hayward, the learned Professor concluded 
with a glowing peroration upon architecture. To 
those engaged in that noble science he would say, 
let them work with the consciousness of doing 
something which might sooner or later, perhaps 
when in their graves, be honoured and admired by 
their fellow-men. 

The address was received with the warmest 
applause, and at the conclusion a vote of thanks 
(proposed by Mr. G. G. Scott, seconded by Mr. 
M. D. Wyatt) was . The address will be 
published within a few days in the fortnightly 
issue of the Transactions of the Institute. 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9th. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30.—Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the 
chair. Papers to be reud: 1. ‘On the Snowy Mountains of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, with Map: Baron Charles von der 
Decken. 2. ‘“‘ Last Letter of the late Mr. Richard Thornton to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, from Shapunga on the Zambesi.” 
8. “The Niger Expedition—Latest Intelligence of Dr. Baikie.” 
4. “Letters of the late Dr. Vogel from the Interior of Africa.” 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10th. 

SyRro-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY, at 7.30.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. “On the Old Forms of Worship at Ascalon:” Rev. 
B. H. Cowper. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. ‘Description of Lighthouses lately 
Erected in the Red Sea:’’ William Parkes, M. Inst. C.E. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 

_—. 1. “On the Commixture of the Races of Man as 
ecting the Progress of Civilization—Eastern Asia and me 





Ss 
a 
Asiatic and Polynesian Islands:” J. Crawfurd, F.R.S. 2. ‘*: 
Correct Outline of the Classification of the Tumul Castes :” 
Simon Casie Chitty Maniegar. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 9.—11, Hanover Square, 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1lth, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, at 4.30, 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13th. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Somerset HouSe. 








ART. 


—_ 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


TOWED away for the present, rather than ex- 
hibited, in the dingy first-floor of 29, Great 
George Street, Westminster, are the beginnings of 
what will some day become the famous National 
Portrait Gallery of England. These rooms have 
been closed, and will remain so during the cur- 
rent month of November, for the purposes of 
cleaning and partially rehanging the pictures, 
so as to make room, if possible, for the display 
of some more recent acquisitions. We may make 
use of the interval to take stock of the collection, 
upon which the doors closed on Saturday, and 
to consider the prospects of an undertaking so 
full of national interest, and which, if wisely and 
liberally conducted, will inevitably become an 
invaluable, as well as a most attractive, source of 
interest and reference, not only to this genera- 
ration, but to millions of Englishmen yet un- 
born. 

Great credit and public gratitude are due to 
those who conceived, and were able to carry out, 
in a practical shape, the idea of forming a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery ; and none the less so that 
the idea must have presented itself to many 
thonghtful minds, and that materials existed 
in abundance for giving it form and substance. 
It now seems to us inevitable that such a collec- 
tion of national portraits as this promises to 
become should have been formed in this country 
—and yet we have lived’ to within the last four 
years without a step being taken towards its 
formation. 

The materials for this collection are scattered 
broadcast over the country; and, could they be 
brought together, we should be in convenient 
possession of at once a grand gallery of English 
portraits and of some of the first works of art 
in the world. Holbein and Vandyke lived and 
painted among us ; Rubens enriched the country, 
which had no stomach for his Madonnas, with 
some of his noblest portraits; Sir Antonio More 
has illuminated for us the age of Elizabeth; 
most of the celebrities in later ages are known to 
us through their portraits. The period of the 
great revolution against Charles is more than 
usually well illustrated by existing portraits ; and 
subséquently, and down to our own day, very 
few prominent characters have escaped the hand 
of the limner. Portraiture has been the only 
form of art which the English nation thoroughly 
loved and welcomed down to a very recent date. 
It appealed to their home sympathies and strong 
domestic attachments, and under a liberally- 
accorded patronage it flourished in this country 
as it has never flourished elsewhere ; and, with a 
very few notable exceptions, that will readily 
occur to the recollections of most of our readers, 
there can be little doubt that this island con- 
tains, in scattered groups and in single pictures, 
here and there, the finest collection of portraits 
in the world. The difficulty before the trustees 
lies, probably, rather in an embarras de richesses 
to choose from, than in a scant supply of fairly- 
accredited originals; subject, however, to ex- 
ceptions, where the discovery of any existing 
portrait of a famous character may prove to be 
improbable or even hopeless. 

The present trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery are Earl Stanhope (chairman), William 
Smith, Hsq. (vice-chairman), the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, Earl Somers, Earl of Dudley, 
Lord Stanley, M.P., Lord Elcho, Lord Robert 
Cecil, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Mr, Disraeli, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 








Stirling of Keir, Thomas Carlyle, Esq., and Mr. 
Wm. Carpenter ; with Mr. George Scharf for their 
secretary. The rules which they have adopted 
for their guidance are printed on the first page 
of the catalogue, and are as follows :-— 

1. The rule which the trustees desire to lay down 
to themselves in either making purchases or receiving 
presents is to look to the celebrity of the person repre- 
sented rather than to the merit of the artist. They will 
attempt to estimate that celebrity without any bias to 
any political or religious party. Nor will they consider 
great faults and errors, even though admitted on all sides, 
as any sufficient ground for excluding any portrait which 
may be valuable as illustrating the civil, ecclesiastical, or 
literary history of the country. 


2. No portrait of any person still living, except only 
of the reigning sovereign, and of his or her consort, shall 
be admitted. 

3. No portrait of any person deceased less than ten 
years shall be admitted, unless all the trustees in the 

nited Kingdom, and not incapacitated by illness, shall, 
either at a meeting or by letter, signify their approbation. 


4. No portrait shall be admitted by donation unless 
three-fourths at least of the trustees present at a meeting 
shall approve of it. 

5. No modern copy of an original portrait shall be 
admitted. 

6. The number of three shall be a quorum at any 
meeting of the trustees. 

These rules have been undoubtedly well 
considered; and, in laying them down for their 
guidance, the trustees appear to have been 
actuated by a just sense of responsibility and a 
determination to steer clear of those difficulties 
which would be most likely to present them- 
selves in the progress of the undertaking. The 
first rule lays down the principle upon which 
donations will be received or purchases made— 
namely, the celebrity of the person represented, 
rather than the merit of the artist who painted 
the picture. This principle is good in the main, 
but it requires to be acted upon with great judg- 
ment; and the present trustees are the last men 
to ignore the fact that the work of an incom- 
petent painter can hardly be received as a true 
resemblance of the original. It is true that, in 
the present collection, we desire to see the resem- 
blances of those who have written or are written 
in the pages of our history, rather than the style 
and skill of this or that painter ; but, at the same 
time, the merit of the artist is a guarantee for 
the excellence of the portrait ; and, if our choice 
lay between two portraits of the same individual, 
—the one by Reynolds and the other by Hudson, 
—we must be influenced by the merit of the 
painter. Indeed, it may be a question whether 
it would not be better to be without any portraits 
of certain celebrated personages, than to be asked 
to put faith in those which are proclaimed to be 
entirely untrustworthy by the incapacity of the 
artists Who painted them. 

We are glad to see that the trustees by their 
fourth rule have preserved us from the necessity 
of accepting rubbishy donations. Donations and 
bequests originally nearly swamped the National 
Gallery ; and the trustees of this collection have 
very properly provided against a similar kind of 
abuse. 

The rule which excludes a modern copy of an 
original portrait is probably too absolute. In 
one case only it has been infringed by the ad- 
mission of Jackson’s copy of Reynolds’s portrait 
of John Hunter. The reason assigned for it is 
the valid one which unfortunately exists in the 
present ruinous state of the original in the College 
of Surgeons. The acquisition of this copy is one 
of the most valuable made by the trustees; and 
we think that the remission of this law might be 
taken into consideration, with a view to pro- 
curing copies of some of the fine original portraits 
of distinguished Englishmen, which can only at 
present be seen by few persons at rare intervals, 
and which are rightly treasured as heirlooms by 
their possessors. 

In the course of time opportunities will pro- 
bably occur of replacing some of the present 
pictures by better authorized originals ; and the 
same Act of Parliament which provides for the 
sale of pictures in the National collections, under 
certain conditions, would apply to the sale of 
duplicates, as well as of such copies in the event 
of the acquisition by the trustees at some future 
time of the originals, either by donation or 
purchase. 

For the liberal and intelligent management of 
the Gallery, we have the best security in the 
composition of the Board of Trastees. States- 
manship, science, literature, and art are all 


fairly represented ; and the result presented to | 


us by the collection is, as far as it goes, a fair 
and comprehensive collection of portraits of re- 
nowned Englishmen. The trustees number 


amongst them one gentleman of vast experience 
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as a collector, and one distinguished artist of 
highly cultivated taste and great learning. The 
time has surely now arrived when the trustees, in 
the interests of the nation, may claim an appro- 
priation for building a gallery suitable for the 
proper display of the very interesting collection 
which it would not be too much to say has 
hitherto been rather hidden than exhibited in 
the low, dark rooms in which it is located. 

The collection at present consists of 164 por- 
traits in all, to which has been added the large 
picture of the old House of Commons in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster, painted a 
quarter of a century back by Sir George Hayter. 
This picture contains nearly 400 portraits ; but, 
for want of space, it is not exhibited in the pre- 
sent Gallery. It may, however, be seen by the 
curious, in one of the committee-rooms of the 
House of Commons, on application to the attend- 
ants, any day excepting Saturday. The portraits 
that have been acquired by the trustees are 
nearly all busts, or half-lengths. We only re- 
member one whole-length, which is a portrait of 
Wordsworth, which hangs on the staircase ; and, 
as the poet looks very lame about the legs, 
nothing would be lost by cutting him down to a 
bust, and making use of the superfluous space he 
now occupies to a better purpose. It is to be hoped 
that, when a suitable building is provided for the 
national portraits, we shall acquire, either by 
donation or purchase, some of those fine whole- 
length portraits of English worthies which pro- 
ceeded from the studios of Rubens, Vandyke, 
and Reynolds. The last painter has shown us, 
more especially, how much there may be of true 
portraiture in the air and carriage of a man; 
and we need not look far to see how little a mere 
map of the features, however accurate, serves ‘to 
bring before us the mind and character of the liv- 
ing copy. Inthe present case, however, the trustees 
are hampered for want of space ; and it is hard to 
see how half-a-dozen more pictures, of even very 
moderate dimensions, can be placed on the 
walls. 

The first picture acquired by the trustees was 
the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. It was the 
gift of the late Lord Ellesmere to the nation, and 
appropriately heads the list of the present col- 
lection. In spite of the strong grounds for be- 
lieving in its authenticity, we find it hard to 
accept it asa portrait of Shakespeare ; and we 
are glad to see a cast from the Stratford bust 
placed near to it, because it appears to us to 
have much stronger claims to be a faithful like- 
ness. Sir Walter Raleigh and Handel were the 
first portraits purchased by the trustees. They 
then acquired the fine sketch of Wilberforce by 
Lawrence, bequeathed by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
one of the best and most interesting portraits in 
the room. Stodart, Percival, Sir F. Burdett, 
General Wolfe, Robert Burns, and Sir James 
Mackintosh were among the earlier portraits 
presented to the Gallery. The last of these is 
one of the finest pictures Lawrence ever painted, 
with the force and truth almost of Reynolds, 
Captain Cook, Cardinal Wolsey, 
General Ireton, Nell Gwynne, Lord Clive, the 
Karl of Southampton, and the famous Lord 
Chancellor Jeffreys were among the earliest 
purchases made by the trustees. An interest- 
ing portrait of Lord Nelson, painted at Vienna, 
was purchased in 1859. Jackson’s copy of John 
Hunter, the: Seven Bishops of 1688, Warren 
Hastings, Garrick, James Watt, and Brunel were 
acquired by purchase in 1859. One of the most 
interesting portraits of the whole collection, the 
Fraser Tytler portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
purchased in 1860 ; and in the same year were ac- 
quired, by purchase, the portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth (a miniature by Hilliard), James the First, 
Howard the philanthropist, Bruce the traveller, 
Dibdin, Flaxman, Hobbes, Pope, Wren, and Locke. 
Sir Dudley and Lady Carleton, Robert’ Cecil, 
and Flaxman were obtained in the same year 
by donations. In 1861 the trustees acquired 
portraits of Horace Walpole, Thomas Moore, Mrs. 
Fry, Southey, Sir Eyre Coote, Sir Thomas Picton, 
Queen Anne of Denmark, Oliver Goldsmith, 


| Whitefield, Wesley, and Arkwright, all by pur- 





chase; Lord Auckland and Lord Lyttelton 
appear as the only pictures presented to the 
Gallery in this year. Seventeen portraits were 
added to the collection in 1862, twelve of which 
were acquired by purchase. Amongst these are 
portraits of Lord Byron, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Paley, Wallis, John Hampden, North- 
cote, a very interesting picture’of Richard the 
Third, John Kemble, Charles the Second, &c. 
During the current year thirteen pictures have 
been acquired, all by purchase. One of the most 
striking of these is the portrait of Sir Nicholas 
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Bacon; Monck, Bishop Burnet, Steele, Richard- | 
| with the light transmitted by the coloured glass, 


son, Lord Chesterfield, Henry the Kighth, and Dr. 
Walcot will be found among the latest additions 
to the collection. Eleven busts are included in 
the 164 portraits, some of which are very valu- 
able, especially the terra-cotta busts of Oliver 
Cromwell, Hogarth, and Hampden; Pitt and Fox 
are represented in sculpture by Nollekens. 

In glancing over the names of distinguished 
Englishmen represented in this collection, we 
may well expect to be highly gratified by an in- 
spection of it; and we shall not be disappointed, 
especially if we are able to put art out of the 
question, and possess faith enough to accept all 
the portraits as genuine, or even probable resem- 
blances. As works of art, however, few of them 
have any claims to distinction, and many of them 
are execrably bad. There are in existence better 
portraits of the originals than many of these; and 
we would, in many instances, rather see the 
trustees relax their fifth rule, and admit modern 
copies of original pictures, that we have reason 
to believe are of genuine authenticity, than be 
put to the trial of accepting original daubs, like 
many of these, as faithful representations of de- 
parted worthies. May we not reasonably hope 
that in the course of time many of the present 
portraits may be replaced by better and existing 
originals ? 





« —— - eS 
ART NOTES. 

AT a recent meeting of the I'rench Academy 
M. Chevreul gave a vivd-voce analysis of his 
memoir upon coloured glass in churches, dealing 
seriatim with:—1. The different sorts of glass 
which are employed in the formation of the win- 
dows; 2. the nature of the solid stratum which 
the atmosphere tends to deposit upon their exterior 
surface; 3. the means of removing this stratum 
without injury to the colour of the glass, even 
when painted ; 4. the causes to which he attributes 
the beautiful effect of the ancient glass. M. 
Chevreul commenced by a brief narration of his 
researches. ‘Twenty years ago, a person charged 
with the restoration of the windows of one of our 
old cathedrals asked him to point out a means of 
restoring the pristine brightness of some glass 
which had become absolutely, opaque by long 
exposure to the atmosphere. 
did not at the time publish his discovery. M. de 
Gasparin, to whom M. Chevreul had shown a 


specimen of restored glass, spoke of it to the | fair for the sight f all nati 
° . | i s seers 8. 
Archeological Committee, who condemned the | “¥! tor tie sightseers Of ali nation 


process, on the grounds that the deposit which 
rendered the windows opaque was a crust like that 





| 


upon an antique medal, and ought to be preserved. | 


Lately M. Chevreul has communicated his papers 


to M. Prosper Lafaye, who has practised it | 


upon \the windows of St. Gervais. The glass 
used in the old windows is of three sorts :—1. 
Glass coloured by the extension on both surfaces of 
a thin stratum of coloured glass ; 2. purple, blue, 
and green glass, &c., coloured throughout in their 
manufacture; 3. glass simply painted on the sur- 
face with vitrifiable colours. The deposit which 
renders glass opaque contains sulphate of lime in 
very large quantity, sub-carbonate of lead, several 


caleareous salts, chromate of sodium crystallized | 


under three forms—the cube, the cubo-octahedron, 
and the hexahedron—organic matters not defined, 
and to which we are, therefore, not authorized to 
give names, an azoto-sulphurous principle not 


tions from the surface of the glass to mix itself 


which washes it, and takes away all its brightness. 
There is, therefore, not only contrast, but mixture, 
weakening of colours; distinct vision is no longer 
possible, and its effect is completely wanting. 
The forgetfulness of all the principles of art is 
particularly noticeable at the Palais de |’Industrie; 
it almost annuls the grand effect which would 
have been produced by the painted windows of one 
of the most able artists, M. Maréchal of Metz. M. 
Chevreul, reverting to M. Plateau’s experiments, 
remarked that the manner in which he disposes 
the coloured surfaces puts the effect of them in a 
condition opposed to that of the principle of dis- 
tinct vision. M. Regnault, who was director of 
the establishment at Sévres when painted glass 
was first manufactured there, had himself wished to 
account for the inferiority of the modern windows 
and the superiority of the ancient. With this end 
he had visited the specimens at Bourges, Chartres, 
&c.; and he had convinced himself that the bril- 
liancy of the windows of the middle ages was due 
to their unequal thickness, which rendered them 
rather translucent than transparent, to the exclu- 
sion of all white or diffused light, to the vividness 
of the colours, to the dark outlines, and to the 
obscurity of the setting, which made the ancient 
windows almost resemble mosaics. 





MUSIC. 


THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ITH the grim wintry weather of November 
begins, by way of solace, the true musical 
season of London. No time of the year is better for 
listening to serious music. The rush and clatter of 
the gayer summer months, when every conceivable 
form of entertainment—from the “ May Meetings ” 
at Exeter Hall to the saturnalia of Epsom and 
Ascot—competes at once for the patronage of a 
distracted public, leave little time for the enjoyment 
of music in its quieter forms. Welcome, then, is 
the recommencement of the quartett-Mondays at 
St. James’s Hall and the symphonic Saturdays at 


| the Crystal Palace; welcome the early reappearance 


of Mr. Leslie’s Choir after their vacation. It is by 


He succeeded, but | Steadily worked enterprises of this kind that the 


credit of London as a musical capital is maintained 


_ —not by the monster demonstrations of the season, 











when half the town becomes, Paris-like, a pleasure- | 


The Monday Concert of this week was the hun- 
dred-and-thirty-second ofthe series. Such anumber 
as this gives almost the impression of antiquity, and 
yet the institution is less than five years old. The 
concerts have been given, in fact, at the rate of 
about thirty every season, which is about three or 
four times the number in the annual quota of other 
serial performances. A thing, the value of which 
—to reason for an instant d la Colenso—is attested 
bysome forty or fifty thousand admissions annually, 
does not much need the recommendation of critic or 
chronicler. Those who enjoy these delightful even- 
ings may rest quite assured of the certainty of their 
continuance—a taste which, having always been 
cherished by the few, has now spread so deeply and 
so far among the many, cannot be extinguished by 





| anything short of an artistic revolution. When Mr. 
| Ella, Mr. Manns, and Mr. Chappell like to rest from 


soluble in alcohol, a fatty organic matter soluble | 


in alcohol, a highly carboniferous matter, a sort of 
smoke - biack containing hydrogen and burning 
with a flame, a ferruginous matter, a flinty or 
sandy matter, &c. The process consists:—1l. In 
washing with plenty of water; 2. in macerating 
for from six to twelve days in a bath of sub- 
carbonate of soda at 9 deg.—the glass is left 
until the stratum of sulphate, being well 
moistened, begins to separate; 3. wash with 
plenty of water; 4. plunge into hydrochloric 
acid at 4 deg., to dissolve the carbonate of lime ; 
5. wash again with a large quantity of water. M. 
Chevreul explains the superiority of the ancient 


their labours—which we hope they will not think of 
doing just yet—there will be no lack of inducement 
for other hands to assume the same task of minis- 
tering to the demand for good and great music. 
We have already reached that state of things in 
which—wmirabile dictu—it actually pays to play 
good music. Let us hope that, after a while, the 
making of the same will equally bring its reward. 
“We needs must love the highest when we see it ” 

is a truth that ought to hold of the million 
as well as of the few; and this is about all 


that those who think they see what is highest 


/ can say 


over the modern windows by the extreme care | 


formerly taken to observe the principle of distinct 


vision, in employing very bright colours, very | 


small fragments of glass sufliciently thick, very 
strong leaden frames, borders of black pigment 
sufficiently large, &c., &e. Under such conditions 


there is neither mixture of colours nor effect of | 


contrast ; the very bright tint of the glass pro- | 


duces all its truly magic effect. Modern glaziers, 
on the contrary, make use of very thin glass of 
large extent ; they give for a framework to coloured 
glass a glass of avery dull grey. They allow a 
border of white light to surround the coloured 
portions of the window, and sometimes by reflec- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


to such as 
like faculty of vision. The love of such music 
as Beethoven’s sonatas and quartetts is not a 
matter to be argued about. The nature of them 
must be seen first—felt, that is, by natural instinct 
—and after the seeing will come the love. When we 
hear, therefore, as we often do, non-musical or 
semi-musical friends say that they ‘‘don’t care 
about this classical music” (with a tone which 
seems to imply a suspicion that the only reason 
for our liking it is that it is the “correct thing” 
to admire), the simplest way to convert them to 
the true faith is to say, “Come and listen to it; 
if a great part sounds dull and dry at first, still 
listen; and, unless you have a very odd organiza- 
tion, you will soon begin to catch gleams of beauty 
in it, and, as you get to understand the manner 
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have not yet got the | 


a 


of their making, will see more and more how 
noble and great are those works which your 
enthusiastic friends rave about.” Which advice, 
translated into strictly practical language, means, 
“Come to the Monday Concerts.” 

The feature of this season’s opening night was 
the appearance of M. Lotto, the Polish violinist, 
in the new capacity of leader of the quartett. 
Popular prejudice is apt to refuse a man credit for 
two distinct kinds of excellence. But M. Lotto’s 
performance shows that a mastery of the art of 
Paganinic display maf exist with the ability to 
lead a quartett with clearness, simplicity, and 
force. Like most fiddlers who indulge much in 
effects, M. Lotto seems to use thin strings. This, 
it may be presumed, is the reason why his tone 
sounds somewhat weaker than one would like to 
have it ina leader. Herr Joachim, who for the 
nonce furnishes our standard of fiddler-excel- 
lence, has accustomed us to a solidity of tone 
which makes any deficiency in that respect 
noticeable. But M. Lotto has, it is fair to say, 
not a few excellences which recall those of the 
great Hungarian. He is singularly temperate and 
self-restrained ; and free from the common vice of 
virtuosi—the habit of obtruding his own perform- 
ance on the attention of his audience. The tone 
of the whole quartett, which included Messrs. 
Ries, Webb, and Piatti, was excellently blended 
and very rich. Recollecting at least one player of 
eminence whose whimsical self-assertion 1s a con- 
siderable drawback to the enjoyment of his play, 
one cannot help remarking with pleasure the 
modesty with which, as a quartett-leader, M. 
Lotto sinks the virtuoso in the artist. His astound- 
ing powers of execution find full scope for display 
in the “Chaconne ” of Bach, which he selected for 
his solo. His ;playing of the wonderful piece of 
music fairly conquered his audience; and he 
replied to the universal plaudits by dashing off, 
in a like masterly fashion, another of the same set, 
a “moto perpetuo” of astounding difficulty, 
well known through the playing of Herr Joachim. 

It is needless tq note each detail of the pro- 
gramme. Suffice it to say that it was made upon 
the usual model, a model which Mr. Chappell— 
wisely, as most of his clients will think—has 
announced his intention of adhering to. It is 
difficult, indeed, to see how the scheme of these 
programmes can be improved. Occasionally they 
are too long; but this is only an exceptional fault. 
In the most important point of all, the choice of 
music, the director has shown admirable tact and 
discretion. There will always be diversity of 
opinion on this head, especially as to the relative 
claims of old and new pieces: and one occasion- 
ally hears a murmur from an old habditué as to the 
too frequent repetition of favourite works. This 
is surely unfair. However much a few may wish 
to have more of the new intermixed with the old, 
it is impossible not to see that the first condition 
of the cheapness which makes it possible for 
people of moderate means to become constant at- 
tendants, is the necessity of providing a pro- 
gramme which will give each of 1500 auditors an 
inducement for coming to the Hall. A part of 
Mr. Chappell’s policy which seems more open to 
doubt is the smallness of the circle of artists from 
whom he selects his performers. A quartett-party 
is, of course, the better—other things being equal 
—the more thoroughly its members are habituated 
each to the others’ play; but no such consideration 
arises in the case of solos. With all possible re- 
spect for the admirable playing of Mr. Hallé and 
Miss Goddard, we must protest against the notion 
that there are only two persons in all England 
who can handle the key-board of the piano, 
The sonata on Monday night, as given by Mr. 
Hallé, must have been a delight to all who 
listened to it. It was noble playing of noble 
music. But the greatest artist will have de- 
ficiencies, idiosyncrasies, :nannerisms, which are 
obvious enough to all candid listeners, and which 
no one, perhaps, is more conscious of than him- 
self. A public taste fed upon the experience of one 
style, one method, one set of “ readings,” must 
become correspondingly narrow. An open arena, 
unlimited by nationality, with a cordial welcome 
to genuine talent wherever found, is best for the 
interests of art, and, in the long run, for those of 
artists too. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


A fUND is in course of being raised for the eree- 
tion of a memorial in honour of the late Edward 
Bache, the composer. 

Mapame Gotpscumipt is announced to sing 
at two of the Live 1 Philharmonic Concerts on 
the 24th and 26th of the month. Handel's 
“ Allegro” and “ Elijah” are to be performed, 
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“ Ta Fiancée du Roi de Garbes,” the latest work 
of the inexhaustible Auber, is on the point of 
appearing at the Opéra-Comique. 

Festrvat-MEETINGS of Parochial Choirs have 
been held in various parts of the country during 
the past month; the most noticeable of such 
meetings was a gathering of the West Riding 
Choirs, numbering upwards of a thousand voices, 
in York Minster. 

Tne Mendelssohn Commemoration performance 
by Mr. Leslie’s choir on the 4th, the sixteenth 
anniversary of the composer's death, inciuded 
some of the best of the minor choral works of the 
master. The soprano solo and chorus, “‘ Hear my 
prayer, O Lord!” a divine piece of music, was 
sung to perfection by Madame Sherrington and 
the choir. The limpid purity of the lady’s voice 
was only to be matched by the exquisite delicacy 
of gradation thrown into the singing of the chorus, 
The combination of the two was nothing less than 
enchanting. MM. Pauer and Piatti contributed 
the instrumental part of the programme. 

THE production of Mr. George Macfarren’s 
drawing-room opera—‘ Opera di Camera’’—by 
Mr. German Reed at the Gallery of Illustration, 
has been a complete success. The music is slight 
in texture, but in its manner excellent. This is the 
decided impression given by a single visit to the 
gallery; we hope to give presently a further 
account of the piece. Meanwhile it must be 
added that the execution of the music is such as 
to make the evening’s entertainment a really 
pleasant one. Miss Edith Wynne shows that 
she can use her very charming voice to better 
Tei aM than in singing the Welsh ditties which 
made her name known to concert-goers, and Miss 
Poole has been suited with a part which brings 
out effectually her peculiar powers. The two 
gentlemen, Mr. Whiflin and Mr. Wilkinson, are 
inexperienced, but complete the quartet in a 
sufliciently satisfactory manner. 

MD1LLE. ADELINA Parti is to appear at once in 
Paris instead of going to Madrid, according to the 
announced programme. M. Bagier, who has 
undertaken to purvey Italian opera to two capitals, 
must find the adjustment of their respective 
demands a rather difficult task. 

Srenor Srvori played at M. Pasdeloup’s s2cond 
classical concert. We were about to ask why this 
splendid violinist is so little heard in London ? 
but the rumour goes that he is to appear at M. 
Jullien’s Promenade Concerts. 

Tue old Church of St. Germain d’ Auxerrois, 
opposite the Louvre, has just been, as all recent 
visitors to Paris must have noticed, restored and 
scraped to the most bran-new pitch of whiteness. 
To this church belongs a famous “ carillon,” which 
is about to be completely rehabilitated, and will 
be one of the curiosities of Paris. It contains 
thirty-eight bells, forming three complete cliro- 
matic scales, plus two notes. When it is finished 
the belfry will be free of access to any properly 
qualified performer. The restriction is important, 
for carillon-playing by inexperienced hands is 
said to be a dangerous amusement, and bad 
combination of bells would inundate the neigh- 
bourhood with alarming discords. The bourgeois 
of the royal parish will find the belfry, under the 
new arrangement, rather a noisy neighbour. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER Oth to l4th. 
MONDAY.--Popular Concert (Lotto, Hallé, &c.), St. James's 





TUESDAY.—Mr. J. Russell’s Concert (Mdlle. C. Patti, &c.), 
St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY.—“ Eli,” Sacred Harmonie Society, Exeter Hall, 
7.30 p.m, 


SATURDAY.—Orchestral Concert, Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 


OPERAS :— 
ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — Every night, 
“The Desert Flower.” 
OPERA DI CAMERA, “Jessy Lea,” Gallery of Illustration, 
every night, 8 p.m. 








THE DRAMA. 


REOPENING OF THE LYCEUM—* BEL 
DEMONIO;” AND “BEAUTY OR THE 
BEAST.” 


M FECHTER begins his second season at the 
¢ Lyceum by boldly, not to say daringly, 
carrying out a great innovation. At the very 
outset of his career as a London manager he 
contemplated the introduction of a system of 
se 6a memo almost entirely new to England ; 
and for some months past the new stage in 
course of construction for him at Paris had been 
a subject of gossip with those amongst us who 
love to talk about theatrical affairs. On Saturday 
night last the experiment of a French stage in an 
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English theatre was tried with a success which 
many appear to think conclusive, but which ap- 
pears to us to be not wholly so. To work this 
French stage, plays of peculiar construction will 
have to be put upon it; otherwise its merits over 
the best English stages are only in economical 
details, and not appreciable by the spectators. It 
is advanced by the partisans of M. Fechter’s 
new stage that by its aid an infinitely nearer 
approach to the appearance of reality will be 
given to the mimic scene than has hitherto been 
practicable with our clumsy English stage-contri- 
vances. Without pausing to argue that mere 
verisimilitude is not absolutely requisite in art, 
but accepting the common idea of stage-illusion as 
being understood with tolerable clearness, we are 
bound to express great doubt whether the new 
system will prove entirely superior to the old in 
the production of illusive effects. Let us say 
here that M. Fechter is not in any way bound 
to make good the exaggerated promises of those 
who have, uninvited, stood forward as the ciceroni 
of his new stage-machinery. Taking “ Bel De- 
monio” as a specimen play, we think 1f cannot in 
justice be said that it contains a single scene or 
“ effect” that might not have been produced under 
the old system ; and it is clear, from the mishaps 
that have almost nightly occurred, it offers no 
special security against the illusion-destroying 
results of hurried or negligent working. In all 
the stage arrangements of a theatre, time is of the 
most vital importance; a second lost is often 
perilous to the success of an elaborately prepared 
effect. Long pauses between the acts are always 
dangerous to the temper of the audience, and 
consequently to the success of the performance. 
Now this is a danger to which M. Fechter’s 
new system will constantly expose him, and which, 
we fear, has not been suiliciently considered. There 
are many things tolerable and even delightful to 
the Paris playgoer that are totally unacceptable to 
the English theatrical habitué; and the French 
method of subdividing the acts of their dramas 
into * Tableaux’’ is one of which we doubt whether 
it will find favour with English audiences, who, 
for the most part, go to the theatre to be enter- 
tained. ‘“ Bel Demonio,” nominally in four acts, 
is in twelve tableaux, and the curtain or the act- 
drop descends seven times during the action of 
the piece. The effect of these pauses—some of them 
of nearly a quarter of an hour’s duration — is 
most detrimental to the progress of the story, 
which is made to move, as it were, by fits and 
starts, under the control of an almost obvious 
mechanical agency. It is claimed for this system 
that these subdivisions of the action get rid of the 
technically so-called “ carpenters’ scenes,” or 
scenes contrived for the purpose of filling up the 
interval- between the close of one great “ set scene”’ 
and another; but it seems to us that the advantage 
is wholly on the side of the carpenters’ scene, 
which, when skilfully contrived, both carries on the 
action of the story and holds the attention of the 
audience, while the descent of the act-drop and 
the playing of a quarter of an hour’s music dissi- 
pates both attention and interest in the audience. 
We shall watch the progress of this piece with 
care, but with a fear that, so far as the well-in- 
tended experiment of M. Fechter is concerned, 
its success will not prove equal to the natural 
expectations of the enterprising manager. 

The piece itself is not wholly new to a London 
audience, but is, however, in every respect, 
better than its precursor, played at the Olympic 
in 1851 under the title of the “ Broken Vow.” 
Both dramas owe their origin to a French piece 
called “ L’Abbaye de Castro,” founded upon one 
of the Italian stories of Henri Beyle, better known 
as “ Stendhal.” The “ Bel Demonio,” of Mr. John 
Brougham is a romantic drama in the most 
perfect sense of the term, and, but for the me- 
chanical drawbacks of which -we have spoken, 
would carry the audience with breathless interest 
through the four acts into which it is divided. 
The principal character is one in which M. 
Fechter is seen to the greatest possible advantage, 
one in which he has full scope for the display of the 
almost womanly tenderness and abandon, com- 
bined with fearless and chivalrous courage, which 
give so decided a charm to his impersonations of 
this class of hero. 
—a man of the people, as he himself supposes— 
who has fallen in love with the daughter of one 
of the proudest of the Roman nobility. It is in 
the time of the deadly feud between the Colonna 
and the Orsini; and the young painter’s love is 
spurned by Count Campireali, as the head of the 
Colonna family is called in the play ; but, by the 
revelation of an old soldier of fortune, who has 
acted as a sort of guardian to him, Angelo, the 
son of the people, finds that he bears one of the 
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noblest names in Italy, that he is the only child 
of Count Brachioforte, who had been assassinated 
by the Orsini faction. Zena, his idol, is promised 
by her father to the sole surviving representative 
of the house of Orsini, and, as the only means of 
escaping the hateful union, consents to fly with 
her lover. They are secretly married by a monk 
calling himself Anselmo; but the ceremony is 
hardly finished before Lena is torn from her 
lover’s arms and hurried to a cloister, as a purish- 
ment for her refusal to obey her father’s commands. 
Angelo is obliged to fly for his life. Time passes. 
Lena, persisting that she is married to Ange/o, is 
forcibly co:npelled to take the veil—her irritated 
father refusing to credit her account of the 
marriage, and the monk Anselmo being nowhere 
to be found by the Count. During the time 
which has flown, the country about Rome has 
been full of the name of one Bel Demonio, who, 
as chief of aband of Zingari, has become a 
popular idol, as the defender of the weak 
against the tyrannous oppression of the great 
nobles. At the moment when Lena is at the 
altar, and the veil has been placed over 
her, Bel Demonio and his band invade the 
chapel where the ceremony is performed and 
carry off the new-made nun. Overpowered by 
numbers, Bel Demonio, or Angelo, 1s forced to 
surrender his prize; and Lena, for the sin of 
having broken her vow, is condemned to be buried 
alive. At the time when these events are taking 
place, the election of a Pontiff is going on in 
Rome, and the choice of the turbulent nobility 
has leaned towards Cardinal Montalto, a feeble 
and almost senile old man, whom they thus think 
will become an easy tool in their hands. ‘Two 
guns fired from the Castle of Saint Angelo will 
announce the election of a certain cardinal, three 
guns that of the Cardinal Montalto. Aided by 
his band, Angelo forces his way through the con- 
vent walls and rejoins Lena; but, at the same 
moment, the Count Campireali and his followers 
reach the spot, and all seems lost. Suddenly, 
however, the signal-guns of Saint Angelo boom 
once, twice—three times; and the Cardinal 
Montalto, now Pope Sixtus the Fifth, throws off 
the mask of feebleness and senility, which he has 
worn for the purpose of securing his election, and 
confounds the Count Campireali by declaring 
himself to be the monk Anse/mo who had united 
Lena with Count Angelo Brachioforte. 

Written with a great deal of point, and acted 
throughout with the same wholeness that distin- 
guished the acting of the “ Duke’s Motto,” this 
play only wants what M. Fechter’s new stage 
denies it to be one of the most entertaining 
of the modern romantic dramas. In point of 
scenery and dresses it is nearly perfect in its way, 
and throughout there is constant indication of an 
admirable governing taste. That it will havea 
long run we have no doubt; but, for the reasons 
which we have given, we do not anticipate that 
“ Bel Demonio” will enjoy equal favour with the 
* Duke’s Motto.” A new comedietta, called 
“Uncle Baby,” was played as the first piece, 
and met with very positive ill-success. It is 
the work of a beginner, and feeble to imbecility. 

As an antidote to the gloomy termination of 
“ Manfred,” Mr. John Oxenford has produced one 
of the wildest practical farces ever given to the 
stage. ‘“* Beauty or the Beast” is a one-act 
adaptation of a three-act French farce of the 
Palais-Royal stamp, in which everything out- 
rageous is turned to account for the sake of pro- 
ducing convulsions of laughter. Time, place, 
probability, have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, and no written account of the plot of 
one of these pieces of dramatic ingenuity can con- 
vey anything like a just impression of their sub- 
lime absurdity. Mr. Oxenford thoroughly under- 
stands the genius of this sort of piece, and is able 
to reproduce it in an adapted form with really 
masterly skill. He is the very man to get ayoung 
lady who has three lovers into a packing-case ; 
then to get a bear, stuffed with gold and bank-notes, 
carried from place to place as if it were a lady’s 
work-bag ; to make the wrong lady be discovered 
by the right young gentleman rising from the 
packing-case ; and to make everybody mistake 
everybody else for some person or persons un- 
known. All this he does to perfection in “ Beauty 
or the Beast,” which has only one fault—that it 
is half-an-hour too long. It is played with great 
spirit by all concerned, the chief parts being sus- 
tained by Miss Rose Leclercq, Mrs. E. Falconer, 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. G. F. Neville, a brother 
of the admirable actor now playing in the “ Ticket- 
of-Leave Man” at the Olympic. Another new 
farce, by Messrs. Brough and Halliday, is to be 
produced at Drury Lane, we believe, on Monday 
evening. 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO0.’S 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LISt OF NEW WORKS AND 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


—_—_- —_____. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 


from his Private Correspondence, and Family Papers, 
in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and 
other Authentic Sources. By Exiza Mergyarp. In 
Two Vols., 8vo., with fine Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


‘The Life of Edward Irving,”’ &c. Three Vols. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THIR- 


TEEN YEARS’ SERVICE among the WILD TRIBES 
of KHONDISTAN, for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice. By Major-General Joun Campsett, C.B. 
One Vol., demy 8vo., with Illustrations, 14s. 

[Ready this Day. 


The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits, Author of ‘‘ Notice to Quit,’’ &c. Three Vols. 
[ Next Week. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZABETH 


to ANNE; Illustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duxs or MANcHESTER. Two Vols., 8vo., with 
fine Portraits. 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. 


Rosrnson, Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 
Three Vois. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
FEMALE CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author 
of ‘*‘ Female Life in Prison.’’ Two Vols., 21s. 


A NEW STORY by Mrs. HOWITT. 
In Three Vols. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 
tpwakps, Author of ‘‘ My Brother’s Wife,’’ &c. Three 
Vols. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 


CATED in PROPHKCY,. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, 
D.D. One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
Three Vols. 


A NEW STORY of ENGLISH LIFE. 


By the Rev. J. M. Bettew. Three Vols. 


A CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon, Mrs, Norton. One Vol. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864, Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


Three Vols. 


MY STEP-FATHER’S HOME. By Lady 


BuiakeE. Three Vols. 


WORKS NOW READY. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER 
EGYPT. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq., F.R.G.S. 8vo., 
with Illustrations, 15s. 

* A valuable and interesting work.”—Post. 


A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and 
JAPAN. By Anna D’A, 8vo., with Illustrations, ]4s. 
** A book of sterling merit.”’—JZerald. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE. By G.'T. Lowrn, Esq. Illustrated by the 
Hon, Etror Yorxr, M.P. One Vol., 8vo., 15s. 





Mr, FLEMING’S TRAVELS on HORSE- 


BACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: Being a Summer's 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. One Vol., 
royal 8yo., with Map and Fifty Illustrations. 


Dr. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES and RE- 
SEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. | 
8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” “Adale,” &. Three Vols. 


“*Qneen Mab’ is a book to be read and remembered by all 
novel readers.” —THE READER. 
<-, One of the best wher nag of Miss Kavanagh’s pen. 
Queen Mab’ is more charming than any of her former crea- 
tions. The story will surely find much favour with the public.” 
—-Observer. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 


the Author of “‘ Anne Dysart.’’ Two Vols. 


MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 


PONSONBY. 


FLORIAN’S HUSBAND. Three Volumes. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


In feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
Or, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 
By EMMA J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “ Millicent Kendrick,” ‘‘ Married Life,” &c., &e. 





—_ 


Just Ready, in One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, with Map 
and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d., 


HANDBOOK TO THE COTTON CULTIVATION IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By J. Tavsoys 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &e. 

Now Ready, in One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

TWICE LOST: A Novel. In One Volume. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Story of a Family,’’ ‘‘ Queen Isabel,” &c. 


New Edition, on toned paper, 12mo., cloth, price 5s., 


TALES OF MANY LANDS. By Mary Fraser 


TYTLER. 
In One Vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


ART AND FASHION: with Other Sketches, Songs, 
and Poems. By CHartes Swain, Author of *‘ The 
Mind,” *‘ English Melodies,’’ &c. 

Third Edition, in One Vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt edzes, 
price 2s. 6d., 

ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS: a Drawing- 
room Table Book and Pleasant Companion for a Round 
Party. By Jamrs Situ. 


In One Vol., feap. 8vo., antique, price 3s. 6d., 

PATTIE DURANT: a Tale of 1662. By ‘‘Cycla,” 

Author of ‘‘ Aunt Dorothy’s Will,’’ ‘* Passing Clouds,’’ 

&e. 

Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL: 

A Book for Girls. By Jane Winnarp Hoopsr, Illus- 

trated by Franklin. 


Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth lettered ; morocco, 12s. 6d., 
NAOMI: or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs: 
J.B. Wess. New Edition, with Designs by Gilbert, 
and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 
In feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, 
Three Years in the Holy City. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor J. H. Incranam, Rector of St. John’sChurch, 
Mobile. Illustrated with Engravings. 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo., limp cloth, 1s. (Weale’s Series), 


'FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION Familiarly | 


Explained for those who have neglected the Study of 
Grammar. By Justin Brenay, 


In One Vol., 12mo., limp cloth, with numerous Ilstra- 

tions (Weale’s Series), price 1s. 6d., 

A NEW MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, trans- 
lated by W. H. TaHorntuwairts from the French of D. 
VAN MONCKHOVEN. 

In 12mo., cloth, price 5s. 6d. (Weale’s Series), 


RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the Mol- 
lusea), by Samuget P. Woopwarp, F.G.S., A.L.8., &c., 
of the British Museum. 


Yirtve Brotrwers and Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Next WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


Caxtoniana:! 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND 
MANNERS, 


By the Author of ‘Tar Caxtons,”’ &c, 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In tue PREss. 


THREE MONTHS 


In the Southern States. 
APRIL—JULY, 1863. 
LIEUT.-COL. FREMANTLE, 
Of the Coldstream Guards. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., with Portraits. 
W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By 





THE ABBOTSFORD PAPERS, 








With New Facts, Documents, and Dlustrations of the 


Life of Scott. 


| See the BORDER MAGAZINE for November, price 1s. 








Now Ready, in crown 8vo., price 3s., 


A FULL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIAL SOIENCE CONGRESS, 


WITH A PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR OF LoRD BROUGHAM. 
Reprinted by Permission from the ‘Scotsman,’ and 
carefully Revised. 


Witiim P. Niumo, Edinburrh and Glasgow. 
Simpxix, Mausaatt, & Co., London. 
And all Bookseilers, 
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A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING 


| IN ITALY, from Second to Sixteenth Century. 
| Derived from Historical Researches, as well as Inspec- 
tion of the Works of Art in that Country. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavatcasetix. Illustrations. Two 
Volumes. 8vo. 


BABYLON, MEDIA, AND PERSIA. 


Their History, GroGcrirny, and Awntieurtizs. By 
Professor Raw iinson. Illustrations. Forming Vols. 
Il. and III. of ‘‘ Ancient Eastern Monarchies.’’ 8vo. 


Ill, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 


1863: tHe Divine aND Human Euements 1n Hoty 
Scrirrurs. By Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L. 8vo. 


METALLURGY OF IRON AND 


STEEL. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. With 200 Illustra- 
tions to Scale. 8vo. 


COMPLETION OF THE DICTION- 


ARY OF THE BIBLE; its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. By Various Writers. 
Edited by W. Smita, LL.D. Vols. I. and III. Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo. 63s. 

*,* The Complete Work, in Three Volumes, price Five Guineas 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 


STATEMENTS, 1853, 60, and 63; also his Sregcnss 
on Tax-Bii1s, 1861, and Cuanrrtiszs, 1863. 8vo. 


HISTORY 





OF CHARLES THE 
BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. By J. Foster Kirk. 
Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo, 


Vill, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POET- 
ICAL WORKS OF R. MONCTON MILNES (Lorp 
Hove@xton). Feap. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Brrtnu of Curist to the Aponition of PaGan- 
ism in the Roman Emprre. By Dean Mirman. Revised 
Edition. Three Vols. svo. 


HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHIL- 


DREN. By Mrs. Barpavutp. With 112 Original 
Designs by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. 
Engraved by Cooper. Small 4to. 





INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Trox 


WorkKeErs—anp Toot Makers. By SamMvugnt SoMIvgEs, 
Post 8vo. 


xXtt. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: us 


Lirz AND Trwes. Commenced by the late C. R. Lusure, 
R.A. Continued and concluded by Tom Tayrtor. Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Two Vols, 8vo. 


XIII, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LIN- 


COLN’S INN CHAPEL, AND ON SPECIAL OCCA- 
SIONS. By Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. 8vo. 


THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF 


INDIA. Illustrated by 75 Photographs taken on the 
Spot. By Masor Giuv. Described by James Fereus- 


Medium syvo. 
xv. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WESTERN 


son, F.R.S. 


CATHEDRALS: Bristot, Gioucester, HErerorp, 
Worcester, ann Licurietp, By R. J. Kine, B.A. 
lllustrations. Post 8vo. 


XVI. 


A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. By 


Wii Forsytna, M.A.,Q.C. Tlustrations, Post 8vo, 
XVII. 


LAWS OF NATURE, THE FOUN- 
DATION OF MORALS. By Davrp Rowtanp, Post 
Syo. 

Ps XVIII. 


PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By 
Professor Syme. Fifth and Revised Edition. 8vo. 
XIX. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Illustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters 
printed in red and black, and Woodcuts. With Notes 
explaining the Order and History of the Offices. By 
Rev. Tuomas James, M.A. A New Edition. 8vo. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. B. SHaw. A New 
Edition, carefully revised and re-written. Edited with 
Notes and Illustrations by Wa. Suirx, LL.D. Post 
Svo. 7s, 6d. 
XxI. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Brvay, 
M.A. Kdited by Wa. Saurru, LL.D. Cheaper Edition. 
With 250 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tule work has been iutroduced into Eton and other Public 

Dc 8. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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NOTES OF 


H.V.S. “ FAWN ” 


A CRUISE 


IN THE WESTERN PACIFIC, 


IN THE YEAR 1862. 


ae Ss. B- 


HOOD. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo., with Numerous Illustrations from Photographs, on Stone and Wood, price 15s. 


EDINBURGH: 


EDMONSTON 


[Nearly Ready. 


AND DOUGLAS. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARK LEMON. 





In a few days will be res in Three Vols., price 
lls. 6d 


WAIT FOR THE END. 


By MARK LEMON, 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 





In November will be published, in post 8vo., the First 
Volume of 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE 


DURING HALF-A-CENTURY; WITH A PRELUDE OF 
EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
To be comprised in Three Epochs, each forming a Volume’ 


Shortly will be published, in a large Folio Volume, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 21s., 


CARTOONS FROM PUNCH. 


By JOHN TENNIEL, 


This Day is published, the First Volume of a New 
Edition of 


THE WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR BY HIS SON, 
W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


AND FRONTISPIECES ON STEEL BY JOHN LEECH. 


This Edition will be port in Four Monthly Vols., 
price 6s. each. Vol. II. in November. 


Price 12s., a New Series, being the Fourth, of 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


By JOHN LEECH. 


In November, Illustrated by 12 large Drawings on Wood, 
and a Frontispiece on Steel, by Hantor K. Browne, 


TOM MOODY’S TALES. 


Epitrp py MARK LEMON, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


— - = 


Early in December will be published, in a handsome 
Volume, 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES 
Bx DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, by 


CHARLES KEENE. 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 





DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 
In Fifteen Vols., crown ) co gee cloth, 4 teen , With Illustrations 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Vout. I. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Il. RECOLLECTIONS of THE LAKE PORTS. 
Ill, LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 
IV. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 
V. DR. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 
VI. RICHARD BENTLEY, &c. 
VIL. PROTESTANTISM, and other Essays. 
VIII, LEADERS in LITERATURE. 
IX, THE CASARS, and other Writings. 
X. STYLE and RHETORIC. 
XI. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING. 
XII. SPECULATIONS—LITERARY and PHILOSOPHIC 
XIII. LETTERS, CONVERSATION, &ce. 
XIV. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES, 1700—1803. 


VOLUME Pf BIOGRAPHIES — SHAKESPEARE, POPE. 
a S RCRts, On the ae Political Parties of Modern 
r : Whiggism, and Radicalism; and General 


The last Volume is not contained in 
Separate Volumes, 4s. ede = pion. 


Edinburgh : A. andC. Brack. London: Lo ‘= 
ant ait Boe nemaw & Co.; 





122, FuxerEt Street, Lonpoyn. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
for early publication the undermentioned New Works, 
which can be found at every Circulating Library on 
the days announced for publication. 

I. 


In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH | 


DETECTIVE. 


By “WATERS.” 
[In a few days. 





II. 
In Two Vols, post 8vo., price 21s.,° 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 
Ox, STRONG AND TRUE. 


By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of “‘The Parson and the Poor,” &c. 


[ Early in November, 





IIl. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
Epitsep By EDMUND YATES. 
[On November 28, 





Iv. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s, 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 


| Immediately. 





Vv. 


NEW NOVEL © Y-AIMARD. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s, 6d., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 
Bry GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
[Early in December, 


-RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly 


as it arises. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 








Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, ready. 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
[This day. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 
[ This day. 


London: Joun Maxwetu & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


HONOUR AND DISHONOUR. 


By the Author of “‘ Strerron or Rinawoop CuHass.’’ 
T. F. A. Day, peste Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


This Day, More Before Published, price 2s., 
BEL DEMONTIO, 
A LOVE STORY. 
By PAUL FEVAL, Author of ‘‘ Tax Duxcn’s Morto,”’ &c. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Ficet Street. 


LANGLEY CHASE, 


The New Novel in 


THE FAMILY HERALD, 


By the Author of “ADA Harr.ey,”’ “ THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
&e., &e. 











“Its tales are quite as well written as the best Cireulating 
Library stories,”’"—Saturday Review. 


B, Brakes, 421, Strand. 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A SPRING and SUMMER in LAPLAND. 


With Notes on the Fauna of Luleii Lapmark. By An OLp 
Busuman, Author of ‘‘ Bush Wanderings in Australia.”’ 
Post 8vo., cloth. [In November. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE,”’ ec. 


THE WARS OF WAPSBURGH. 


By the Author of ‘Taz Hrie or Repceiyrr:,”’ &c. 
Cloth gilt. [Nearly Ready, 


MR. MORIER EVANS’S NEW WORK. 


SPECULATIVE NOTES AND NOTES 
ON SPECULATION, 
IDEAL AND REAL. By D. Morrer Evans. Author of 


** Facts, Failures, and Frauds,”’ ‘‘ History of the Com- 
mercial Crisis,” &c. Post 8vo., cloth. [In November, 


NEW WORK BY DR. SPENCER COBBOLD. 


ENTOZOA: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HELMIN- 
THOLOGY. With a particular Account of the Internal 
Parasites of Man, and the Diseases they occasion. By 
T. Spencer Cosnontp, M.D., F.L.S. Illustrated by 
numerous Coloured and Tinted Plates. [Jn preparation, 


ENGLAND'S WORKSHOPS. 
Metal Workshops—Chemical Workshops— Glass Work- 
shops— Provision and Supply Workshops — Domestic 
Workshops. By 
Dr. G. L. M. STRAUSS. THOMAS ARCHER. 
C. W. QUIN, F.C.8. W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
JOHN C, BROUGH. W. J. PROWSE. 
In One Volume. [In November. 


THE MAGNET STORIES, 
FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
SrxtH VoLuME. 
CONTENTS. 

FANNY’S FANCIES, By Mrs. 5. C. HALL. 
SWEET SPRING TIME. By THOMAS MILLER. 
CALDAS, A STORY OF STONEHENGE. By JULIA CORNER, 
THE POOR COUSIN. By FRANCES BROWNE. 
THE PLANTER’S SON. By W. HEARD HILLYARD. 
THE MERIVALES. By Sara Woop. 
PETER DRAKE’S DREAM, ByFR } 

Illustrated with Thirty Engravings, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


| HRELING BRODERIP 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. By 
Gracrk AGuitar, Author of ‘‘ Woman’s Friendship,’’ &c. 
New Edition, Llustrated, fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 


A NEW WORK ON 
THE CULTURE OF THE ROSE. 


By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 


With MIlustrations. [In the Press. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS. 


Descriptions of various Objects of especial Interest and 
Beauty adapted for Microscopic Observation. Ilus- 
trated by the Author's Original Drawings. With Direc- 
tions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the 
Collection and erg of Objects. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Warp, Author of * Telescope Teachings.’’ Illustrated 
with Sixteen Colotred Plates, cloth gilt. [Nearly Ready. 


THE 


DESK BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


Designed to afford Assistance in Composition, and also 
as a work of Reference requisite to the Secretary, and 
useful to the Student. By Joun Suerrr. Small post 
8vo., cloth. [In a few days. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING. 


A Practical Guide to the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
and other useful Out-door Garden Products. Intended 


| for the use of Amateurs, Gentlemen’s Gardeners, Allot- 
| tees, and Growers for Market. By Surrtey Hrererp. 


Small 8vo., cloth, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 


Review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, and 
Recreative Science. Volumes I., I1., and Ll1., ready, 

ice 7s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. Illustrated with 
Pisty: -six Coloured and Tinted Plates, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 





GROOMBRIDGE and_ SONS, 5, Paternoster Row. 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No. COXXVIIL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE. 
II. THOMAS HOOD AND HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
III. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
IV. LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
V. JAPAN, 
VI. ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT AMONG THE ITALIAN 
CLERGY. 


VII. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
VIIL. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER BISHOPS, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The North British Review. 


No, LXXVIII. is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS: 
J. ON THE ANCIENT GLACIERS AND ICEBERGS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
II, THE SEAFORTH PAPERS. 
III, RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 
SEARCH. 
IV. PET MARJORIE. 
.V. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION 





AND RE- 


IN THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 
VI. A VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA AND A GLIMPSE OF 
EGYPT. 


VII. THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 
VIII. HAROLD HARDRADA AND MAGNUS THE GOOD, 
IX. ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 


Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 18s. 4d, post free, 
the Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 
1. ON CEREBRAL PUYSIOLOGY, 
2. onemaAry FIGI ISLANDERS. By A. A. FRASER, Esq., 








3. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. By C.S. WAKE, Esq., F.A.S.L. 

4, THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 

5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8 LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

9 RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 

10. SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

11, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 

12. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


London: Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Rose, Shamrock,& Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIII, forming Von. [I1., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER, 
J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JosrPpH HATTON, 
SERJEANT BURKE. 8S. F. WILLIAMS. 
S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A,. | J. A, LANGFORD, 
Miss SHERIDAN CAREY. OWEN HOWELL. 
W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL. 
H. KAINS JACKSON. | LEILA, 
MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. | ZENO, etc., etc. 
*,.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each. 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PREss. London: 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 





W. KENT & Cp. 





The Victoria Magazine. 
A New Monruaty, Price One SHiiirma, 


Now Ready, 
Taz First Srx Parts, forming Vol. I., bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
The Votume contains a Serial Tale by T. A. TRoLLOPE ; 
ContTriBuTIONS by 


Nassau W. Senior, Mrs. Ovrenant, Epwarp Dicey, 
Rev. F. D. Mavricr, Merepitra Townsrenp, THomas 
Hare, Frances Power Copper, R. H. Hurron, Rev. 
LLEWELYN Dayres, Tom Tayior, and Professor Vinnart ; 


And Porms by 


CuristinA Rossert1, George MacDonatp, 
Hoop, Isa Crara, &c., &e. 


Covers for binding the Volume are Ready, price One 
Shilling. 


Emity Farrurvus (Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty the Queen), Victoria Press, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square. 


THoMAS 





Now Ready, 


Border Magazine, 
for NOVEMBER. Price 1s, 


CONTENTS. 
Abbotsford Papers—No. I. The , A Reverie—Poetry. 


The 


Early Days of Sir Walter | Glass in Churches. 

Scott, Bart.; with Illustra- | The Helm Wind. 

tions. On the Poetry of Wordsworth. 
Wark Castle—(coneluded). On the Death of Harold. 
Linstock Castle. German Translation of Legend 


Plant Lore—The Wood Ane- in Melrose Churchyard, by 





mone; with Illustration. Mr. Scott of ono. 
The Bairnie Awa. tter to the Editors, by 
Northumberland Legends, by Walter Elliot, Esq.,of Woiflee, 
Tate, F.G.S. on Birds of the Crane Family. 
Annual Meeting of the Ber- | Calendar of Horticulture. 
shire Naturalists’ Club. | Agricultural Report. 
am House, Kelso; with Obituary. 
ustration. 


Edinburgh: Writs P. Nimmo, 2, St. David Street. 
London: Srmapxrn, Marsnatu, & Co. 
And all Booksellers. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


1864. 


WITH AN 
8. d. 
Dep eeGer (SiS. os « « «2 «© © «© OS 
On alarge sheet roller,clothback. . . . . - 10 
Small 8vo. . P ° . ° . ° ° ° ° ° 0 3 
Small 8vo., interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt. . - 010 
Royal 32mo., stitched . . . . 0 Oo 


THE CHURCHM 


ENGRAVING OF ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 


Royal 32mo., r cover a oe ee ee 
Royal 32mo., interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt . 
Royal 8fmo., roan tuck,&o. . . . . «.« « -« 
weoyal Gmo., CRIT tQGK. = =«§ tll klk tll tl 


~—Soo”m 
econ 


AN’S POCKET BOOK, 


Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons for each day—Cash Account, &c., &c, 
PrRicE TWO SHILLINGS; FrREncH Morocco (RED), TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; Morocco, THREE SHILLINGS, 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
WITH A CULOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and other Holyday in the Year—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and general matter suited for Schools. 


PRICE ONE PENNY.—IN A COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE TWOPENCE, 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 
WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS, ILLUSTRATING THE MONTHS, 
MAY ALSO BE HAD IN A NEAT COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE THREEPENCE. 





NEWT DIARY. 


THRE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER. 


In this new Diary (which is suitable for the Library or the Office) the Lessons and other Directions for Public 


Worship are given under each Day. 


The REMEMBRANCER contains most of the General Information given in the 


CuuRCHMAN’S Pocket Boox, with the addition of Stamp and Legacy Duties, Assessed Taxes, Rates of Postage, &e. 


Post 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 





DEPOSITORIES :—77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48, PICCADILLY, W.—LONDON, 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS of No, XLIIL. (NOVEMBER): 


I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 
CHAPTER XIV.—The Tangled Web of Deception. 
” XV.—The Missing Magnet — Attraction 
Absent, 
II, CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES, 

CHAPTER XIV.—The Story of a Diamond Necklace 
Ill. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY 
Stage IV. Lllustrated by Adelaide Claxton, 

IV. THE TWO BALLS, A Tale of Society. 

CHAPTER VI.—Rome. 
va VIl.—Gone! 
a VIII.—Florence. 
V. THE ADVANTAGES OF THE RISING GENERATION. 
VI. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH, Jean Ingelow’s “‘ Poems,”’ 
VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE., 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for Carriage 


Foot-Warmer. : 
A large Sheet of Patterns of the Newest and most Fashionable 


Winter Mantles. 
A SUPPLEMENT of 16 large pages is also published, price 6d, 
containing— 
I, LA MODE 
II. OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Ill, AN AUTUMN INVITATION, (Poetry.) 
IV. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 


Chapter XII.—Love—and Passion, 
»  X®IiI.—What Suzon found in the Forest. 
_ XIV.— Breaking News and Broken Hearts. 
V. Ta Foot oF CLAY. By Charles de Bernard. Chapters 
VI. A VOICE FROM THE Exopvs. (Poetry.) 
VII. A FOLLY OF THE DAY. 
VIII. Music OF THE MONTH. 

IX. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Illustrations of Winter Toilets; new stitches in Knittingand 
Crochet; Round Cushion or Footstool; Silk Waistband ; Netted 
Toilet Cushion: Cashmere Hood; Merino Bodice; Marguerite 
Pouch ; Chatelaine Bag and Band; Chinese Bodice ; Tulle Fichu; 
Pompadour Porte-jupe; Jacket Bodice; Carriage Toilets; full- 

e engraving of new Cloaks and Mantles; Bonnets, Caps, 
Yoiffures, Sleeves, &c., &c, Also a large Fashion Plate, and a 
Coloured Pattern for a Curtain or Table-cover Border, 


London: S. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Résumé of CURRENT:*ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &c. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 

(By Post, FOURTEEN SHILLINGS.) 
No, VI.—AUGUST, 1863, 


I. AGE, A TALE. | VI. On Layrne Down PER- 
Il, CONVICT DISCIPLINEIN MANENT PASTURE, 
NEW ZEALAND. VII, PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 
III. NATIVE LANCET. VIII, COLONIAL EXPERIENCE. 
IV. SOUTHEY. IX. RESPONSIBILITY OF 
V. ON AN ICEBERG: A _ _ COLONISTS. 
TALE. X. REVIEWS, ETC. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rospert J. Cretenton and 
Atrrep Scares, Queen Street. 











Early in December, Price One Shilling, 


The Builders’ and Mechanics’ 


ALMANACK, DIARY, AND TRADE COMPANION 
FOR 1864, Containing Illustrations and Articles on 
subjects of interest to Architects, a Builders, 
Mechanics, Engineers, Patentees, Cement Manufacturers, 
Brick and Tile Makers, &c., &c.; and a Portrait of 
Alderman Jawrs C. Lawrenct, President of the Buiiders’ 
Benevolent Institution. . 


London: B. Buaxs, 421, Strand. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, 
ry ’ ° 
The Boy’s Own Magazine. 
CONTENTS of No, XI. (NOVEMBER): 


I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS; or, the Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J. G. EDGAR. 


CHAPTER LXI.—Rout of the Marshals. 
” LXI1.—The Prince in the Battle, 
pa LXII1.—Adventures in the Field. 
9 LXIV.—A Royal Captive. ; 
” LXV.—How I Rescued my Worst Enemy 
of LXVI.—The Scots at Poictiers. 


LXVI1.—The Victors and the Vanquished, 
oe LXVIII.—The March to Bordeaux, 


Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


II THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: THE 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &e 
Illustration and others by T. W. Wood. 


Ill, THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, By the Author of * Wild Sports of 
the World.” CHAPTER XI.—I make a friend of Katam, 
the lame boat-keeper—He buys my old shoes, and loses 
by the transaction—My “antu” much astonishes 
Katam—lI pay a long price for a seat in a sampan— 
Katam is treacherous, and comes to a terrible end—I 
reach Maday, and fall into strange company. 


Illustrated by Harden 8. Melville. 
IV. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RANDS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—The Squall at Sea. 
o XX.—The Vision of the White Cross, 
” XXI.—The Awaking. 


Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 
V. THE BOY THAT LOVES A BABY, By W. B. RANDs. 


CAT TRIBE 
With full-page 


(Poetry.) 
VI. “LUCKNOW” KAVANAGH AND THE VICTORIA 
CROSS. By an Army Chaplain, With full-page Llus- 


tration. 


VII. ADVENTURES WITH THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELE- 
PHANT. By Captain A. W. Drayson, Illustrated, 


VIII. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Illustration. 
IX. CHEMISTRY. By W.G. HowGRave. Illustrated, 
X. HOW TO MAKE A SMALL ORGAN. 


XI. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By EpwIn F, 
ROBERTS. CHAPTER X VI.—Elizabeth and her Admirals 

—Sir Walter Raleigh. Illustrated. 
XII. UP IN THE ALPS, By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 


CHAPTER XVIIL.—The Wolf. 
a XVII1.—Mountain Sheep, 


With full-page Mustration, 
XIII, FISHING. 
XIV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoop, &c., &c, Mlustrated, 
A Number sent post free for seven stamps. 


London: 8. O. BRETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


THE AUTHORIZED NOVEMBER FASHIONS, 


The London and Paris Ladies’ 


MAGAZINE For NOVEMBER, 


Illustrated by beautifully coloured STEEL ENGRAVINGS, executed 
by the first London artistes. 

THE NEW PARISIAN AND ENGLISH MANTLES, 
(Forming a double Plate) direct from the Court Artistes 
(colou ). 


Two exquisitely engraved and coloured PLATES OF DRESSES, 
for the present Season, of the latest and most approved designs 
and in the best style for promenade and “at home."" Especia 
attention has this month n bestowed upon 

THE MOURNING FASHION PLATE, 
Which will illustrate the newest and most exclusive alterations 
sanctioned by the governing circles of the fashionable world, 
both in Paris and at our own Court. 
A MILLINERY FASHION PLATE, 


andin great taste. Jlead Dresses, &c., &e. 
Tate p description, in detail, of ail the Plates 
ne. which will also contain French 

of the Month, and the 


Ve 
A inate and = 

Fae otis Correspo nee, Notices 
as ie Co as 

usual interesting literary reading. 


By Post, 13 Stamps. 
London: B, BLAKE, 421, Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOVEMBER 2, 1963. 
POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET- 


BOOK for 1864. Containing an Almanack, and a 
variety of Useful Information. With an Engraving. 
Is. 6d., roan tuck. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK 


for 1864, Containing an Almanack ; also, a Passage of 
Scripture for every Day, and a variety of Useful Infor- 
mation. With a Coloured Engraving. 2s., roan tuck. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY ALMA- 


NACK for 1864. Containing much Astronomical and 
other information of popular interest. Frontispiece. 
6d., in neat cover. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1864. 


Price 1d. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY 


ALMANACK. Inasmall book. Price 1d. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. 


Interleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. 2d. Adapted 
for Pocket-books. , Cap ie , 


A SCOFFER ANSWERED. First 


Series. No. 84*. 1s. per 100. 


WHOIS THE JUDGE? First Series. 


No. 88*. 1s. per 100, 


THE REV. RICHARD KNILL. 


Biographical Tract. No. 987. 6s. per 100. 


JOHN STOUT, THE VILLAGE 


FRIEND. Second Series. No, 1638, 2s. 4d. per 100, 


THE EASTERN SHEPHERD. 
oa No, 233. 1s. 4d. per 100, or 


RIVERS OF WATER IN A DRY 


PLACE: An Account of the Introduction of Christianity 
into South Africa. Designed for the Young. Fcap. 
8vo. Fine Engravings, printed on tinted paper. 3s. 
cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


ANCIENT EGYPT: Its Antiquities, 


Religion, and History, to the End of the Old Testament 
Period. By the Rev. G. Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. 
Fcap. 8vo. Numerous Engravings. 4s., cloth boards. 


HELEN MAURICE; or, the Daughter 


at Home. Fecap.8vo. Engravings. 2s., cloth boards. 





The Rerietous Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
161, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.”’ 


“He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beanties.”— Morning Post. 

“A volume of word-pictures.”— Observer. 

“Glowing with the rich colouring of the tropics.’’—Dai/y News. 

“He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”—Era. 

ie amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,”’— 


London: Ropgrt Harpwrcky, 192, Piccadilly. 





This Day is published, royal 8vo., price 6s. ; or bound 
in cloth boards, 7s. 6d., 


The Doldenhorn and _ the 


WEISSE FRAU, ascended for the first time by Apranam 
Rota and E. von Fecvtennerc. By A. Rorn, Ph.D., 
Editor of the Swiss ‘‘ Bund,’’ &c., &c. With eleven 
coloured Engravings from Sketches by Ph. Gosset and 
E. von Fellenberg, four Woodcuts, and a coloured Map. 


WrtuuMs and Noraatr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
; Garden, London; and, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 
This Day is published, price 4s. 6d., 8vo., cloth boards, 


An Introduction to the Gram- 


MAR OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. By Fariepr. 
Diez. Translated into English by C. B. Cayury, B.A. 


Wiis and Norears, London and Edinburgh. 





This Day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 8s., 


The Phedo of Plato. The 


Greek Text. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. D. Geppxs, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Aberdeen. 


WIittraMs and Noreatsr, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, 6s, 6d., 
Les Ecrivains Frangais, leur 


Frangaise. Par P. Barrkre, Membre de )’ Université de 
France, Ancien Professeur de Francais a |’ Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &c., &. 





Wits dnd Noraats, Condon and Edinburgh. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE,” 





On Wednesday, November 11th, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


By MBS. 


HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS,” &c, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW 


BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just published, elegantly bound, cloth, 10s. 64. ; 
morocco, £1. ls., 


MARIQUITA, A POEM. 


Br HENRY GRANT. 





Emity Farrxrvtt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Prince’s Street, Hanover 
Square. 





—- 


Just published, New Edition, Revised; in Two Vols., 
feap. 8vo.. price 14s. cloth, 


The Friend: A Series of Essays 


to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, 
Morals, and Religton ; with Lirerary Amusements inter- 
spersed. By Samus, TAyLor COLERIDGE, 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL, IN 


THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap S8vo., illustrated by Grorex 
CrvuIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 


THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, an 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it inthis volume, After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 

ated feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 
Phe book, exclaiming, = 


“ Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 


“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without. —Saturday Review. 

‘Although oysters at times are out of season, this little hook 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
it is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author,’”’—Atheneum. 





Tritpnrer’& Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





The Monuments of Italy. 


By Bisson Frikres. Consisting of 52 PHoroGrarnic 
Virws of the principal monuments of Romg, VENtcr, 
Pisa, Frorzsncer, and Miran. Mounted on royal board, 
size 18 x 15. Price to Subscribers for the Collection 
complete, dclivered in Portfolio, £23. 10s. Separately, 
10s. each plate. Specimen Collection on view, and 


Subscribers’ names received at 





Messrs. MacLean and Hass, 26, Haymarket, 8. W.; 
Mr. W. Spooner, 239, Strand, W.C.; Mr. Guapwe.., 
21, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and Victor Dxe.Larvur, 
10, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tue 28 Parts are now Comprete, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Stupirrs of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 
free by post on receipt of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 

This Work should be placed in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers; at the 





and 
10, 


Natronat Socrety’s Derpostrory, Westminster; 
wholesale of the Publisher, Victor DrEvLarve, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 


THE NEW DRAWING BOOK 
By J. D. HARDING. 
Complete in Eight Parts. Price 2s. 6d. per part. 





London: Winsor and Newton, and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 





Now Ready, Votume XIV., sewed, price 5s. 6d.; in handsome cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d., 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 
CHAPTERS 1 TO 52 OF 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET. BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
THE STORY OF TO-DAY, AN AMERICAN STORY. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS, COMPLETE, 


What Cunliffe Lockhart did for Amy Audeleye. 


IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS, COMPLETE, 


EARTH’S CLOUDS, HEAVEN’S SUNSHINE. 


THE EARL’S CHAMBER. 


COMPLETE. 


SHORT STORIES, POETRY, AND A MONTHLY MIRROR OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


The STUDY OF THE FACE has been treated in a series of articles by Taomas Woo.norn, and illustrated by 
Nive EnGravep Heaps, in the highest style of Steel Engraving. 


Tux Puares in this Volume are :—Anstract Bravuty; Beauty (with expression) ; Brauty (with expression and 
intellect).—Puainyess (with expression); Piarnness (with expression and intellect).—Prmz; Tyranny; and 


RESOLUTION, 


Tne FOLLOWING SvuBskcts are treated in articles by the best writers:—Tue BLIND, AND THE Dear anp Demws.— 
Britisu Pouicy uy Japan.—Customs or CataBar.—Tue Royat Acapremy.—TuHE Gymnastic Art.—Tue Discovery OF 
THe Nortu-Werst PassaGk.—FasnioNABLge Cuarity.—Busn Lirs rn Avstratia.—THe Kine or Danomey.—THE 
: : Triats or QueENn Evizasxtu’s Earty Lirk.—BovuLoGne.—Txacninc.—Dress AND THE DrEssxp.—A series of articles 
Vie et leurs Cuvres; ou, Histoire de la Littérature # oy Ove Waxsive Poxts: J. Clare, D. Wingate, J. Harris, E. Capern, J. A. Langford, W. Whitmore, G. Dickenson 


T. Miller, Krnest Jones, J. G. Waits, W. C. Bennett. 





LONDON: 
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W. TWEEDIE, 


337, STRAND 
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In November will be published, price 2s. 6d., 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1864. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LEECH AND JOHN TENNIEL. 


Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street, and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 
LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE 


JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL CCCXXVI. JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART D'ANGLETERRE 
ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE, 

Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de l’ Université de Liége, &c., &e. 
2 vol. in-8, pp. xl. 326, et 458, Pr. 12s, 


LE 


PREMIER LIVRE DES CHRONIQUES DE 


JEHAN FROISSART. 


Texte Inédit, publié d’aprés un Manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Vatican par 


M. LE 


BARON KERVYN DE 


LETTENHOVE. 


MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIE ROYAL DE BELGIQUE. 
2 vol. in-8, pp. xiv. 406, et 438. Pr. 12s, 


BRUXELLES: F. HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE, 





Early in November, demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 


OF 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS, 
REVISED By THE AUTHOR, 





Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE: 
THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay oN THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


By ERNEST RENAN, 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
on lencies), isextremely characteristic of the author,’’—London 

eview, 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint them- 


selves with the merits ef a claim to a literature older than the 
days of Noah, and to Adam himself,”—Clerical Journal, 





Triinner & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 











This Day, One Volume, 8vo., cloth, 


Anti-Colenso: an _ Essay 


toward Biblical Interpretation, A Hand-Book for 
Thinkers by Jouannzs Latcus. 


London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co., 33, Paternoster Row. 








NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d., cloth; 2s, stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HeBrew AND CHAtpEk) of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL, 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. B 
the late Jonn Bgeitamy, Author of the “* History of all 
Religions,”’ ‘‘ Ophion,” ‘True Age of Christ,’’ &c, 


London: Simpkin, Marsuary, & Co. 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo., price 21s., 


Mediatorial Sovereignty : The 


MYSTERY of CHRIST and the REVELATION of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. By GrorGs Stewarp. 


Edinburgh: T, & T, Crark. London: Hamittonw & Co, 


~ Sessa Edition, This Dey, wile 3s. 6d., 
European Life: Readings in 


the HISTORY of WESTERN CIVILISATION. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER Macteop, Glasgow. 


Edinburgh: AnpREW E.ttiot; and all Booksellers. 











A SPLENDID ENGRAVING WILL BE GIVEN AWAY WITH 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF CASSELL’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


READY NOVEMBER 13, ONE PENNY. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Sacred Allegories. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Mowro, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Leeds. 
Complete in One Vol., 7s. 6d., cloth; 12s., morocco; in 
Two Vols., cloth, 8s. 


Also, separately, price 1s. each; Fine Paper Editions, 
cloth, 2s. each, 
THE DARK RIVER, 
THE VAST ARMY. 
THE COMBATANTS. 
THE REVELLERS, MIDNIGHT SEA, AND 
WANDERER. 
THE JOURNEY HOME. 
THE DARK MOUNTAINS, 


J. Masrsrs, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 





Now Ready, price 2s., 


The Origin and Composition 


OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC LITURGY, AND ITS 
DIFFERENCE FROM THAT OF THE ORTHODOX 
CHURCH. By Ivan Borovyitsxy. Third Edition, 
Kieff, University Press, 1857. Translated by Basi. 
Pororr, Student of the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. 
Petersburgh. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Nzaus, D.D., 
Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 





Price 5s., 


A History of the Council of 


FLORENCE. Translated from the Original Russ by 
Bast Pororr. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Ngave, D.D. 


London: Joskrrm Mastsrs, Aldersgate Street, and New 
Bond Street. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 


A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


MEETING 


OF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
EDITED, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esa., F.R.A.S., 
Will be found in Nos. 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 
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Sale by Auction. 


Superb Collection of MODERN ENGRAVINGS, in- 
cluding a Choice Assemblage from J. M. W. Turner’s 
Celebrated Works, in the finest states, the property of 
the late WILLIAM CLAY, Esq., by order of the 


Executors. 
Southgate and_ Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 18, and - 
following Evening, at 6, a most Important COLLECTION 
of CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, including a Magnificent Set 
of Turner’s England and Wales, artist's India proofs, on 
French paper, uncut edges—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
a complete set of this very rare work, in the finest con- 
dition—Crossing the Brook, after Turner, by Brandard, 
artist’s eee signed—A Shipwreck, after J. M. W. 
Turner, by C. Turner, brilliant first proof—Mercury and 
Argus, after Turner, by Willmore, artist’s proof—Ancient 
and Modern Italy, after Turner, by Wallis and Willmore, 
first states—Heidelberg, after Turner, by Prior, artist's 
proofs—Dido and Zneas, after Turner, by Smith, first 
proof—The Old Téméraire, after Turner, by Willmore, 
artist’s proof—Nerni and Obervesel, after Turner, artist’s 
proofs—Temple of Minerva, after Turner, artist’s proofs 
—Grand Canal, Venice, after Turner, artist’s proof— 
Ancient Carthage, after Turner, by Wilson, artist’s proofs 
—Crossing the Bridge (the large plate), after Landseer, 
by Willmore, superb first proof—Peace, and War, after 
Landseer, the pair, artist’s proofs—Midsummer Night's 
Dream, after Landseer, by Cousins, artist's proof, scarce 
—Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, after Eastlake, artist’s 
proof, signed—Night, and Morning, after Landseer, the 
pair, artist’s proofs—The Mitherless Bairn, after Faed, 
artist’s proofs—and numerous others. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps, 


Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


oR, 


COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 


FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.L.8&., 


H.M. Madras Medical Service 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
overnment of H.H, the Rajah of Cochin, 


“The store of information comprised in these laborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE LAND 
OF THE PRRMAULS—wonild have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Koman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India readily 
accessible to vessels, nade it the emporium of the entire penin- 
suia. In the pages of Arrian we may still trace the slow and 
wary progress of the enterprising trader, whose return cargo of 
gems and silk and spices supplied theartificial wants of Europe 
and stimulated Western imaginations with visions of a wildan 
fabulous magnificence. At a later period, the same proximity 
rendered these shores the scene of the exploits of a Gama and 
an Albuquerque, and made Goa for a brief space the commercial 
metropolis ot the Indian Ocean. .... Mr. Day’s work 
abounds with other interesting matter, to which wecannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day, whom 
we have preferred to follow as the more recent and copious 
authority,””—THE READER. 


Trteygr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Broruers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s, 6d., 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER; 
Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Mason HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin. 


To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartotomxo’s Travels in that Country. 





“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a gonsine Hollander, dry, 
accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great distrust 
upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they would one day expel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments,.”—THR READER, 





Trtawer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Brotusss, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS.—NEWBY, Publisher. 


1, Heathside Farm. 4. Maple Hayes. 
2. After Long Years. 5. The Pirates of the Foam. 


3. The Mortons of Bardom. | 6. Skating on Thin Ice. 


LE COURRIER 
DE L°’INDUSTRIE.- 


Revvg pes Manvuractvrgs, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des E itions, des Cours, 
et des Gociétés technologiques. dacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNIER. 


Publicité donnée au Progrés, Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 








Price, ror ENGtawD, 16s. per annum, post free. 
Bugeavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, 4 Paris, 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR PRESENTS, AS WELL AS FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 





STORIES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD: 


A Sunday Book for Little Children. With Coloured 


" Illustrations, from Drawings by J. D. Watsoy. Cloth 


boards, price 2s. 6d.; and elegant, gilt edges, 3s, 6d, 


LUCY HELMORE. 


By Mrs, Vipat, Author of “ Tales for the Bush,” &c. 
ith Coloured Illustrations. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d.; and 
elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON: 


A Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By K. H, Caspart. 
From the German, With Coloured fiiustrations, from 
Drawings by E. H. Cornovtp. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; 
and elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


IN THE WORDS OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
With Coloured Illustrations, from Drawings by H. 
} ha Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; elegant, gilt edges, 
8. 6d. 


A SUNDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


SHADOWS OF TRUTH; 


Or, Thoughts and Allegories in Prose and Verse. By 
G. M.C. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; and elegant, gilt edges, 
price 3s, 6d. 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT FOR A GODCHILD. 
COUNSELS OF A GODFATHER. 


By the Rey. L. Turrrerr, Lea Marston, Neatly printed, 
on toned paper; antique cloth, 3s, 6d, 





PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 


By the Rev. Heyry W. Leg. 18mo., with Coloured 
Frontispiece, ornamental cover, price 6d,; and extra 
cloth, limp, gilt edges, 1s, 





ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 


WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECES, 


BABES IN THE BASKET. 

MEGGIE OF THE PINES. 

HATTY AND MAROUS. 

ORANGE SEED. 

PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
GOODLY GEDARS: A Sunday Book. 
HELEN MORTON’S TRIAL. 

BREAD COAST UPON THE WATERS. 
JEM MORRISON, THE FISHER-BOY. 
THE TRIALS OF A VILLAGE ARTIST. 
OHILDHOOD OF ADA GREY. 

TIMID LUOY. 

St. AUSTIN’S COURT; or, the Grandchildren, 





Loypos: JOHN MORGAN, 10, Patsrnostrr Row. 





Just published, 


W. R. Jackson’s New Series 


OF EDUCATIONAL DIAGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS, 
LECTURES, &c. 
Now Ready, 


No.1. The MANUFACTURE of SUGAR. 
No. 2, AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, 


These piogzaene are fully explained, and are all drawn 
to Scale by First-class Engineers, making them equally 
as useful to the Mechanic as the Schoolboy. Price, in 
Sheets, 3s. 6d.; Mounted on Roller and Varnished, 5s, 


London: W. R. Jacxson, Ivy Cottage, North Brixton. 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price l2s., 


Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hawrp-Boox for 
Gonnoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 





Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON. PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








C, E. MUDIE begs respectfully to inform the Subscribers to his Library and the Public generally that, with a view 
to furnish the largest possible supply of the best forthcoming Books, he has resolved that the additions to the 
Collection during the present Season shall __~ EXCEED IN VALUE THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
On this principle, it is evident that all Subscribers and Book Societies in connection with the Library must 
necessarily receive an adequate return for their casey. 
The Collection of Stanparp Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will also be still further augmented by the addition of Copies of the Nrw 





Epitrons of Works of the best Authors as they appear. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works in Circulation and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale are now 


ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


New Oxrorp Street, NovEMBER, 1863. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR SINGLE READERS, FAMILIES, BOOK CLUBS, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester, and Temple Street, Birmingham, 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S, 
307, REGENT STREET, W. 
Sineie Sunsceretroy, ONE GUINEA.—Famity anp Country Sunscrrprions, rrom THREE GUINEAS. 





JUST READY, 


A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of BOOKS of the PAST SEASON 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 








BULL’S LIBRARY. 


FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 


THE BEST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION may be con- 
stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in 
Town, or Three Volumes in the Country. Prospectuses 
gratis. 

Butv’s Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











Just published, feap, 8vo., cloth, illustrated, price 2s, 6d., 


CLASS-BOOK OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Ze 
CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE; comprehending 
es of the most distinguished Prose Writers from 
Chaucer to the Present Time, with Biographical Notices, 
&e., &c. Pp. 564, fep. 8vo., 4s, 6d.; or in Two Parts at 

2s. 6d, each. 

II. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, fcp. 8vo., 2s. 
, yr. 


ELEMENTARY READING BOOK, Illustrated, 
. 18mo., ls. 


Edinburgh: Apam and CHartes Brack; and all 
Booksellers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ORATOR, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


THE SPEECHES of this world-renowned Orator and 
Anti-Slavery Agitator have Piya been published in 
America. They are comprised in one elegant octavo 
volume, and cover a period of twenty-five years of 
American history—from 1837 to 1863—and present, in 
words of burning eloquence, in his opinion, the causes 
which have produced the terrible upheaving of society 
in America during the past three years. He deals as 
fearlessly and honestly with the government of Ab. 
Lincoln as with that of Jeff. Davis. 

Trtaner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, have the Work 
on sale, price 10s, 6d. 

*,* Four, editions of these Speeches were called for in 
one month in America, 








Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 
THE 


Supply of Cotton from India. 


Letters by F. C. Brown, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ “‘ Free Trade and the 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 


P. 8. Kuve, 34, Parliament Street, London, 
554 





SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
ta) 
Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 


Phonography is easily leogned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Re- 
printed from the Musical Standard, 
“A clever brochure.” —READER, 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 1és.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA, Third Edition. By Leo H. Grrnpoy. 


“Mr. Grindoa is evidently a thinker of greet originality. . . .° 


a nobly does the author discourse on the crowded mysteries 
and many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.’”’—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“Full of profound and admirable observations, and pervaded 
by a devout and philosophical spirit. The work has great 
merit, and will well repay an attentive study.”’—Eclectic Review. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fcap. 8vo., 280 pages, cloth, lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetarian Cookery: Its 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE, founded on Chemical 
Analysis, and embracing the most Approved Methods of 
the Art. By the Author of “ Fruits anp FARINACEA THE 
Proper Foop or May.”’ 


London: Frsp. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


—) 


Fcap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By Bb. H. Farquhar, 


Author of ‘Tar Pearts or Days’’’ 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








’ Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London, 


By Rrewarp Mercatre, Esq. 


Lzata and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hypropataic EstaBLisument, New Barnet. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S : 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS & BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





THE CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS OF 


ALL COUNTRIES, their Weight and Fineness, and their 
Intrinsic Value in English Money, with Facsimiles of the 
Coins. By LEOPOLD C. MARTIN, of Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and CHARLES TRUBNER. In One Volume, medium 
Svo., handsomely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with 
Emblematical Designs on the cover, gilt edges. [ Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Period of the 


Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and 
European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By 
A. A. PATON, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Researches on the Danube 
and the Adriatic.” Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth, price 24s. 

[Now Ready. 


MEDIZVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON.—CHRONICLES of the MAYORS and SHERIFFS 
of London, and the EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED in their 
DAYS, from the Year A.D. 1138 to A.D. 1274. Also CHRONICLES 
of LONDON, and of the MARVELS THEREIN, between the 
Years 44Henry LII., A.D. 1269, and 17 Edward III., A.D. 1348. 
Translated, with Copious Notes and Appenmices, by HENRY 
THOMAS RILEY, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
handeoms Volume, large 8vo., price 10s. 6d, 


bound in One 
[Now Ready. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON’S HANDBOOK 
FOR OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: being an English Edition 
of the “ Prairie Traveller,” a Handbook for Overland Expe- 
ditions: with Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal 
Routes between the Mississippi andthe Pacific,anda Map. By 
Captain RANDOLPH B. MARCY (now General and Chief of the 
Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain 
RICHARD F, BURTON. -Crown Svo., pp. 270, Numerous Wood- 
cuts, ltineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 
Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. Pub- 
lished by Her Majesty’s gracious permission, 8vo., pp. 386, 
cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s, 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES. Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published by 
Her Majesty’s gracious permission. Being the Companion 
Volume to “Meditations on Death and Eternity.’’ One 
Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 338, price 6s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE, entirely 
re-written. By GEORGE TICKNOR, Three Volumes, crown 
8vo., cloth, price 24s, 


GOD IN CHRIST.—Three Discourses, delivered at 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover; with a Preliminary 
Dissertation on Language. By HORACE BUSHNELL. Second 
English Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 330, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; its Foundation 


and Superstructure. By WILLIAM RATHBON EGREG. Second 
Edition. Crown &vo., pp. xx. and 280, price 6s, 


‘. 

SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-POLITI- 
CUS: A Critical Inquiry into the History, Purpose, and 
Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures; with the Right to 
Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be 
not only consistent, but necessarily bound up with True Piety 
and Good Government. By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA, From 
the Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 
8vo., pp. 868, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THANKSGIVING; A Chapter of Religious Duty. 


By FRANCES POWER CCBBE, 18mo., pp. 42, limp cloth, 1s, 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By Frances Power 


COBBE, In Syo. [In the Press. 


BROKEN LIGHTS. A Survey of the Religious 
Controversies of our Times. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. [In the Press. 


DISCOURSES OF SLAVERY. By Theodore Parker. 


Vol, L., 8vo., pp. 336, cloth, price 6s. [Now Ready. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE PARKER, 


Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society at 

Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical, and 

Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses; and 

Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBE, 

In Twelve Volumes, sve. 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to Reli- 
zion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from 
a Medallion by Saulini. 880 pp., cloth, price 6s. 


Vol. II, Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers, 360 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 

Vol. III, Containing Discourses of Religion. 318 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 

Vol. IV, Containing Discourses of Politics, 312 pp., cloth, 
price 6s. 

Vol. V. Containing Discourses of Slavery. 836 pp., cloth, 


price 6s. 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. Authorized Transla- 


tion. {In a few days. 


TITAN. By Jean Paul Freidrich Richter. Trans- 


lated into English, for the first time, by CHARLES T, BROOKS. 

Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

» » « . ‘Hesperus’ and ‘Titan’ though in form nothing 
more than ‘novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press would say, 
have solid metal enough in them to furnish whole circulating 
libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree; and much which, 
attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber could well 
carry with him.” . . . .—Thomas Carlyle’s Critical and Mis- 
cecllaneous Essays, Vols. I, and II. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BERTRAND DU GUES- 


CLIN: a History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jami- 
SON, Of South Carolina. In Two Volumes, 8vo. [In December. 


A HANDEOOK FOR COLONISTS IN TROPICAL 


AUSTRALIA. By GrorGE WINDsOoR EARL, Member of the 
toyal Asiatic Society, kc. 8vo., pp. 200, boards, 7s. 6d, 


VELAZQUEZ: a Pronouncing Dictionary of the 


Spaiish and English Languages. Composed from the Spanish 
fictionaries ofthe Spanish Academy, Terreros, and Salva, and 
from the English Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and 
Walker; with the addition of more than Eight Thousand 
Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all 
the Verbs, and a Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages, 
in Two Parts, I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish, 
by MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA. koyal 8vo., pp. 
xvi. and 676—and xvi, and 64. Price 21s, 
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AN IMPROVED DICTIONARY: English and 


French, and French and English, drawn from the best Sources 
extant in both Languages: in which are now first introduced 
many Technical, Scientific, Legal, Commercial, Naval, and 
Military Terms; and to which are added, Separate Vocabu- 
laries of Engineering and Railway Terms; of those descriptive 
of Steam Power and Steam Navigation; of Geographical 
Names, and those of Ancient Mythology, and of Persons of 
Classical Antiquity ; and of Christian Names in present use ; 
together with an English Pronouncing Dictionary for the use 
of Foreigners. By Epwarp WELLER, late Professor of the 
Atheneum and Episcopal College of Bruges. Royal 8vo., cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT UND STOFF. By 


Dr. LOUIS BUCHNER. Edited, with Notes, by a Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society of London. §Svo., cloth. 


ON THE NATURAL AND MORBID CHANGES OF 
THE HUMAN EYE, AND THEIR TREATMENT. By 
C. BADER, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 
With Ten Plates, crown svo. [In Preparation, 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
ee ee POLITIQUES ET LITTERAIRES DE SYLVAIN 
VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant propos de 1|’Editeur. 
Premiére Série, Crown 8vo., pp. 374. Bound in the Roxburgh 
style, [In a few days. 


THE EMPIRE IN INDIA. More Letters from 


Nagpore, By MAJOR EVANS BELL, Author of “The English 
in India,” * Letters from Nagpore.” Crown 8vo., eloth, 
[In the Press. 


GOLDSTUCKER. A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of those who intend to 
read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Literature, By 
THEODOR GOLDSTUECKER, Smal! 4to., pp. 9000, cloth. 

{In the Press, 


A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT 


LANGUAGE for BEGINNERS, By THEODOR GOLDSTUECKER, 
8vo, (In the Press. 


WORKS BY THE LATE HORACE HAYMAN WIL- 


SON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of 
London, Calcutta, and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of 
Germany, &c.,and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of 
the Hindus. Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD Rost. 
Two Volumes, Svo., pp. 393 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 

Vols. IIL., IV., and V. Essays and Lectures chiefly connected 
with Oriental Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. REIN- 
HOLD Rost. Three Volumes, svo., cloth. (In preparation. 

Vols. Vi., VIL. VIIL, and IX. Vishnu-Purana; or, System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit, and lilustrated by Notes derived chieily from other 
Puranas. Thoroughly Kevised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. 
FiTz-EDWARD HALL. In Four Volumes, 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


RIG-VEDA SAHITA ; a Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakers or Books 
of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for the Religious and 
Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from tne Cri- 
ginal Sanskrit by the late HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., 
i’.RS., &e. Edited by JAMES RK, BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late 
Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares, 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. (In the Press. 


ISHNU-PURANA: or, System of Hindu Mytho- 
logy and Tradition, translated from the original Sanskrit, and 
Iliustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas. By 
HORACE HAYMAN WILSON. Thoroughly Revised and Edited, 
with Notes, by Dr. '1tz-EDWARD HALL, In Three Volumes, 
8vo, (in preparation, 


THE AITAREYA-BRAHMANAM OF THE RIG- 


VEDA, containing the Duties of the Mantras of the Rig-Veda 
at the Great Sacrifices. With Speculations on the Meaning of 
Sacred Rites. Edited, Transiated, and Explained hy MARTIN 
HAUG, Th.D. Two Volumes, 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of early Students. By THEODOR 
BENFEY, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Goettin- 
gen, &c., &ce, 8vo., pp. XvViii. and 228, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS ON THE ORIGIN 
AND HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, THEIK RELI- 
GION ANDINSTITUTLONS. Collected, Translated into Eng- 
lish, and Illustrated by Remarks. By J. Murr, D.C.L., LL.D 
Part Fourth, comparison of the Vedic, with the later repre- 
sentation of the principal Indian Deities. 8vo., pp. xii. and 
440, price 15s. 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; illustrated by Literary 


Documents and Objects of Religious My my With an Ac- 
count of the Buddhist systems preseding itin india. By EMIL 
SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, 
and Twenty Tables of Native print in the Text. Royal 8vo., 
pp. xxiv, and 404, £2. 2s, 


WATTS. ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 


TURE. By THOS, WATTS, of the British Museum. Reprinted, 

with Alterations and Additions, from the Transactions of the 

Philological Society, and elsewhere, One Volume, 8vo. : 
{In preparation, 


THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE (Stimulus Con- 


scientiz); a Northumbrian Poem by RICHARD ROLLE DE 
HAMPOLE. Copied and Edited from Manuscripts inthe Library 
of the British Museum, with an Introduction, Notes and 
Glossarial Index, by RICHARD Morkgis, Author of “The 
Etymology of Local Names,” &c. 8vo., pp. 360, cloth, price 12s.: 

[Now Ready. 


ERASMUS RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXON LANGUAGE. By BENJAMIN THORPE. A New 
Edition. Svo. (In the Press. 


REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH AFRICA; or, 


Hotteatot Fables and Tales, chiefly Translated from Original 
Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency, Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B. By W.H. J. BLEEK, Ph.D. 8vo., cloth. 

. [In the Press, 


MARKHAM. QUICHUA GRAMMAR AND DICc- 


TIONARY. Contributions towards a Grammarand Dictionary 
of Quiehua, the Language of the Yneas of Peru; collected by 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the I niversity 
of Chile, Author of “Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru 
and India.’”’ In One Volume, crown Svo., pp. 150, cloth, : 
{In preparation, 


TORN LEAVES FROM THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
NCIENT NATIONS OF AMERICA, Eighty-three Photo- 
pina oy from the Original Drawings by DoN TiTo VISINO. 
4to., in portfolio. [Short/y. 





6 0, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 


MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANTUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price, 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The 


test 
and most usefial invention of the day, AGUA ph x _ 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co... Three King Court, Lombard 








Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which gradu res 
human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what The 


Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfeet colour. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
veers of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


5] rT . TT Ta y,AT 
EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 
GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally used, By this 
system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are carefully protected, 





| avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are self- 
| adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of comfort 
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hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7, 10, and 
15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
* Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name, 


\ R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 

REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Appli- 
ances ; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 


Practice of Dental Surgery, Sewed, 1s. 
\ LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution _of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con« 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 


‘WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL. 
OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with all recent improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth 

Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, &c., will stitch, 
bind, hem, fell, cord, embroider, &c., with a speed of 500 to lu0u 
stitches per minute; makes a regular, firm, elastic, strong, and 
beautiful stitch, the same on both sides the fabric sewed; is 
simple in construction, easy of management, and elegant in 
aqpenrance. ‘ 

nstruction gratis to all purchasers. Illustrated prospectus, 
gratis and post free, 

OFFICES AND SALE Roos, 130, Regent Street, London, W, 

Manufacturers of 


FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND, 




















AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.— 
The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 
and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented, Sold by 
Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom, Also by the Manu- 
facturers, 05, NEWGATE STREET, B.C, 
ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S, 
THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 


Plants, and every requisite for the study of this livin e 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 6 page of 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &e. 


LENIIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS, WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


FIRE, 














PROTECTION FROM 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 

RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 

SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS, 
ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 

nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box 

afford to life and property great protection against accidental 


fires, 
WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


HE METROPOLITAN LIGHT COM- 


PANY, 447, STRAND, OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS 
RAILWAY, W.C. Established for the supply of best Lamps, 
finest Candles, Oils, &c., at lowest prices, scriptive Price 
List sent post free. Inspection invited of their 


TWO OR THREE GUINEA CRYSTAL CHANDELIER, 


NT CANDLE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 











PRICE'S PATE 


-RICE’S “NEW NIGHT LIGHTS,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price per 
box. 

PARAWAX §. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

**PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets aud dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 





RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 
are perfectly safe, and burn their time, The quality o 
these night lights can now be relied on. 


HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpence abox. These candles are made tu supply 
a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to “ PRICK’S CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 


7 a . . 
GLYCERIN E, which very simple tests show 
to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is “in 
ev respect equal to Price’s.”” Most medical men p 
» PRICE'S GLYCKERINE.” Where purity is of importance, 
pationto can insure it by desiring to have Glycerine in 1ib. 
., 408., oF 202. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marked 
* Price’s Patent.” 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Dr. Ermete Pierotti’s important Work is now approach- 
ing completion, and will be ready early in December. 


Jerusalem Explored; being a Descrip- 


tion of the Ancient and Modern City, with upwards of 
One Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Views, 
Ground-plans, and Sections. 


By Dr. ERMETE PIEROTTI, Architect-Engineer to, 
his Excellency Soorraya Pacha of Jerusalem, and Archi- 
tect of the Holy Land. 


Two Vols., imperial 4to. 
A New History of the Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire. 


By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
Vol, I. [In the Press. 


[In the Press. 


8vo. 


The Rev. A. H. Wratislaw’s Notes and 


Dissertations on Difficulties in the Scriptures of the 
New Covenant. 


8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A Fourth Series of Parables from Nature. 


By Mrs, ALFRED GATTY. 
[In the Press, 


[ Ready. 


16mo., 


Burns’ Poems. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. (Pocket 


Volumes.) [ Ready. 


Burns’ Songs. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. (Pocket 


Volumes.) [ Ready. 


Walton’s Complete Angler. <s.6d.; cloth, 


3s. (Pocket Volumes.) [ Ready. 


Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
&e, [In the Press. 


The Rev. W. Denton’s Commentary on 


the Gospels for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian Year, complete, in Three Volumes, 8vo., 
price £2. 2s. [ Ready. 


Vol. I, Advent to Easter. 15s. 
Vol. II. Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 14s. 


Vol. III, Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent, and other 
Holy Days. 18s, 


A Third and much Enlarged Edition of 


The Rev. Peter Young's Daily Readings 


for a Year, on the Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 21s. ; antique calf, 36s. ; morocco, 
[ Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “SACRAMENT OF 
RESPONSIBILITY.” 


The Third Edition, greatly enlarged, of 


The Second Adam and the New Birth; 
or, the Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy 
Scripture. 

By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, M.A., Vicar of Bridge- 
Feap. 8vo., 48. 6d. 


The Sixth Edition of 


The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or, Tes | 


timony of the Scripwure to the Teaching of the Church 
on Holy Baptism, with especial reference to the Cases 
of Infants, and Answers to Objections. 6d. 


Parish Sermons for the Christian Year. 
Two Vols., feap. 8vo., 15s. 
Separately—Vol. I., Advent to Trinity, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II., Trinity to Advent, 7s. 6d, 


BY J. 8, BLUNT. 
The Third Edition of 


Readings on the Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. 


Confirmation. 





The Afternoon Lectures on English Lite- | Mr. Hilton’s Lectures before the Royal 


rature. Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of 
Industry, Dublin. ; 
By the Rev. J. BYRNE, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin ; 
Professor RUSHTON, M.A., Queen’s Coll., Cork ; 
Professor INGRAM, LL.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin ; 
Professor HOUSTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin; 
The Rev. EDWARD WHATELY, M.A.; } 
R. W. MACDONNELL, Esq., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. [ Ready. 


The Second Edition of 
The Promises of Jesus Christ. Illumi- 


nated by Albert H. Warren. 
Ornamental cloth, 15s. ; antique morocco elegant, 21s, 


A New and Improved Edition of 


Christmas with the Poets: a Collection of 
English Poetry relating to the Festival of Christmas. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster, and with numerous 
initial letters and borders beautifully printed in gold 
and colours by Edmund Evans. 


Super-royal 8vo., ornamental binding, 21s.; antique 
morocco, 31s. 6d. 


Dr. Monsell's Hymns of Love and Praise 
for the Church’s Year. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


Latin Translations of English Hymns. 


By CHARLES BUCHANAN PEARSON, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, and Rector of Knebworth. 


Feap. 8vo., 5s. 
The Fourth Edition of 


Verses for Holy Seasons. 


By C. F. ALEXANDER, Edited by the Very Rev. W. 
F. HOOK, D.D. 


Feap. 3s. 6d.; morocco, antique calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. 


The Legend of the Golden Prayers, and 
other ms, 
By C. F. ALEXANDER, 
Feap. 8vo., 5s.; antique or best plain morocco, 10s, 6d. 


Nightingale Valley: a Collection of Choice 


Lyrics and Short Poems. From the time of Shake- 
speare to the present day. 


Edited by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
— 8vo., 5s.; morocco, antique calf or morocco, 
10s. 6d. 
The Seventh Edition of 


Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. 
Fcap., 5s.; antique or best plain morocco, 10s, 6d, 
Also, a Third Edition of Second Series. Feap, 8vo., 5s. 


MR, ISAAC TAYLOR’S WORKS, 


The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. 


8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Ultimate Civilisation. 
Fcap. 8vo,, 63. 


Logic in Theology, and other Essays. 


Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


The Physical Theory of Another Life. 


New Edition. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Adventures of a Little French Boy. 


. wig Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 
8. °° 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson 


Crusoe. 
With 100 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, Uniform 
with the above. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 


Andersen’s Tales for Children. 
Translated by A. WEHNERT. 


With 105 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, 
ay oo. Uniform with the above, Cloth, gilt edges, 
8s. . 


Guessing Stories; or, the Surprising Ad- 
ventures of the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. 
A Book for Young People. 
By the Rev. PHILIP FREEMAN. 
Imperial 16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


“ A very clever thought is ingeniously worked out in ‘Guess- 
ing Stories.’ The stories are, in fact, pene riddles, and 
are likely to stimulate thought and observation, as well as to 
give an amusement to young people.” —Guardian, 


The Second Edition of 


The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace. 
qeazanslated into English Verse by Professor CONING- 


Feap. 8vo., Roxburgh binding, 5s. 6d. [ Ready. 





College of Surgeons, on the Influence of Mechanical 
and Physiological Rest in the Treatment of Acci- 
dents and Surgical Diseases, and the Diagnostic 
Value of Pain. 

8vo., 16s. [ Ready, 


Arnold Delahaize; or, the Huguenot 


Pastor, With a Frontispiece. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. [ Ready. 
Baptista: a Quiet Story. With Frontis- 
iece. 
Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 


The Feasts of Camelot, and the Tales that 


were told there. 
By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 
Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Denise. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’’ 
Two Vols. Feap. 8vo., 10s. 


Legends of the Lintel and the Ley. 
Br WALTER COOPER DENDY. 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 


“These romantic histories will draw hosts of eager readers.” 
—Manchester Times. 

“The stories are highly dramatic.”—London Review. 

*“Mr, Dendy’s imaginary conversations promise to become as 
popular as Walter Savage Landor’s.’’— West Surrey Times. 


Katie; or, the Simple Heart. 
By D. RICHMOND, Author of ‘‘ Annie Maitland.”’ 
Illustrated by M. I. Booth. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Glimpses into Petland, 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece by Crane. Fcap. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 


Mildred’s Last Night; or, the Franklyns. 


By the Author of “‘ Aggesden Vicarage.”’ 
Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


The Second Edition of 


Domestic Life in Palestine. 


By M. E. ROGERS, 
Post 8vo,, 10s, 6d. 


[ Ready. 


The Second Edition, enlarged, of 


The Home Life of English Ladies in the 


Seventeonth Century, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Magdalen Stafford.’’ 
Feap. 8vo., 6s.; calf, 9s. 6d. 


The Second Edition of 


Mrs. Gatty’s Old Folks from Home; or, a 


Holiday in Ireland. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Church Stories. 


Edited by the Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARKE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


The Manse of Mastland Sketches, Serious 


and Humorous, in the life ofa Village Pastor in the 
Netherlands. 
Translated from the Dutch by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
M.A. 


Post 8vo., 9s. 
The Second Edition of 


The Leadbeater Papers: a Selection from 


the MSS. and Correspondence of Mary Leadbeater, 
containing her Annalsof Ballitore, with a Memoir of 
the Author; Unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke ; 
and the Correspondence of Mrs, R. Trench and Rev. 
G. Crabbe. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo., 14s. 


An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many 


Things. Being Essays on Schools, Riches, Statues, 
Books, Place and Power, The Final Cause, &c. 
Crown 8vo., 78. 6d, 


The Pleasures of Literature. 


By R. ARIS WILLMOTT, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius 


Antoninus. 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. 
Feap. 8vo., 6s. ' 


The Schole Master. 


By ROGER ASCHAM. Edited, with copious Notes 
and a Glossary, by the Rey. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Feap, 8vo., 6s. 


Professor Pearson’s English History. 


The Early and Middle Ages of England 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
= a and Professor of Modern History, King’s College, 
ndon, 


8vo., 12s, 
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